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FOREWORD 


The  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  proud  descendants  of  those 
soldiers  who  fought  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  are  much  interested  in  all  that 
pertains  to  that  period  of  history,  and  in  publishing  this  book  the  members  of 
the  Mary  Butler  Chapter  have  sought  diligently  to  obtain  and  preserve  such 
historic  facts  as  are  connected  with  the  old  town  of  Meredith,  part  of  which  is  now 
included  in  Laconia,  and  its  immediate  vicinity. 

Neighborhood  traditions  and  interesting  stories  that  have  been  handed  down 
in  families  are  given  from  time  to  time,  and  in  gathering  the  material  for  this 
book,  the  most  painstaking  care  has  been  exercised  to  have  every  stated  fact 
proven,  and  we  hope  no  errors  will  be  found.  A  great  many  facts  have  been 
obtained  from  the  original  Proprietors  and  old  Town  Records,  as  well  as  from 
old  deeds. 

The  enclosed  map  is  a  copy  of  the  Proprietors’  plan  of  1770,  with  a  few  of  the 
early  roads  added,  as  well  as  the  names  of  some  of  the  early  settlers,  together 
with  the  present  owners  of  these  lots. 

The  compiling  of  this  book  has  been  under  the  supervision  of  Airs.  Alary  Gale 
Hibbard.  She  was  most  ably  assisted  by  Airs.  Sadie  E.  Curtis,  Mrs.  Alabel  AI. 
Perkins,  Airs.  Lenora  Spindel  and  Mrs.  Alary  E.  N.  Hanaford.  The  Chapter 
wishes  to  make  grateful  acknowledgment  to  ex-Mayor  Charles  H.  Perkins  and 
Capt.  Robert  S.  Foss  for  much  time  and  labor  expended  in  assisting  with  this 
work;  also  to  Mr.  and  Airs.  John  Edgerly  and  to  the  late  Alorrill  S.  Swain  for 
much  valuable  information;  and  to  Mrs.  Abby  N.  Folsom  and  Airs.  Sarah  H. 
Sargent  for  many  interesting  facts  regarding  the  Folsom  family. 

In  conclusion,  our  sources  of  information  were  so  many  and  varied,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  mention  them  individually,  and  so  the  Chapter  wishes  to  extend  its 
most  sincere  thanks  to  all  who  have  so  kindly  and  patiently  assisted  it  in  making 
this  book  a  success. 

Abbie  V.  Smart, 
Ex-Regent  Mary  Butler  Chapter. 
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EARLY  CHURCH  HISTORY  OF  MEREDITH  AND  VICINITY 

Charles  H.  Perkins 

The  old  town  of  Meredith  embraced  the  part  of  the  present  Laconia  and  Lake- 
port  on  the  west  side  of  the  Winnipiseogee  River,  Opeehee  and  Paugus  Lakes,  the 
Weirs,  Meredith  Village  and  Meredith  Centre. 

The  first  record  in  the  book  of  the  proprietors  is  November  3,  1748,  and  is  a  list 
of  “The  names  of  men  that  desire  that  they  may  have  a  township  or  grant  of  land, 
we  being  the  Lol  and  dutefil  subjects  of  his  majesty  King  George  the  Second". 

The  proprietors,  who  had  purchased  the  land  of  the  heirs  of  John  TuftonMason, 
at  a  meeting  held  “at  the  dwelling  house  of  Sarah  Prush,  widow,  in  Portsmouth  " 
December  31,  1748,  granted  the  land.  Four  of  those  who  received  the  grants 
were  Hampton  men,  twenty-four  were  of  Stratham,  seventeen  of  Exeter  and  one 
of  Nottingham.  The  township  was  granted  to  these  forty-six,  and  twenty  per¬ 
sons  to  be  added  afterwards,  “in  equal  shares  as  hereafter  herein  excepted.” 
The  tract  was  declared  in  the  grant,  to  contain  “the  extent  and  quantity  of  six 
square  miles.”  But  it  was  found  that  the  indentations  of  the  bays  made  the 
grant  smaller,  and  that  a  line  seven  miles  from  the  northwest  corner  would  not 
reach  the  greater  lake.  January  4, 1753,  the  owners  voted  to  give  Jonathan  Long¬ 
fellow  one  shilling  for  every  acre  he  shall,  at  his  own  charge,  get  added  to  the 
township.  May  3,  1754,  the  proprietors  of  Portsmouth  increased  the  grant  by 
calling  the  north  line  twelve  miles  instead  of  seven,  so  adding  Meredith  Neck. 

The  township  was  to  be  divided  into  one  hundred  shares.  “One  of  the  said 
shares  (shall)  be  for  the  first  minister  of  the  gospel  who  shall  be  settled  on  the  said 
land  and  continued  there  during  his  life,  or  until  he  shall  be  regularly  dismissed.  ” 
This  share  was  given  to  Mr.  Williams  when  he  was  settled  as  minister:  “one 
other  share  shall  be  toward  and  for  the  support  of  the  gospel  ministry  there 
forever.  ” 

“That  there  be  six  acres  of  land  left  in  some  convenient  place  for  building  a 
meeting  house  and  school  house  thereon,  making  a  training  field,  a  burying  place 
and  any  other  public  use  the  inhabitants  there  shall  see  cause  to  make  of  it.” 
Another  specification  was  “that  the  said  owners  build  a  meeting  house  there 
upon  the  land  to  be  left  for  that  purpose,  fit  for  the  public  worship  of  God,  for  the 
use  of  the  inhabitants,  within  ten  years  from  this  time,  and  maintain  the  preach¬ 
ing  of  the  gospel  there  constantly  next  after  twelve  years  from  this  time.” 

Because  of  the  hardships  incident  to  settling,  the  following  reward  was  voted 
October  3,  1753:  “Whereas  those  persons  that  first  settled  in  new  towns  are 
exposed  to  many  difficulties  as  well  as  great  charges  in  clearing  of  ways  to  their 
own  particular  lots,  voted  that  the  proprietors  be  taxed  £4,000,  old  tenor,  to  be 
paid  in  one  year  to  the  first  twenty  proprietors  that  shall  appear  and  give  obliga¬ 
tion  to  settle.” 
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The  year  1765  was  one  of  particular  activity  in  building  the  new  township  of 
New  Salem,  as  it  was  called.  The  committee  sent  in  1766,  to  view  the  new  settle¬ 
ment,  report  twelve  clearings. 

From  the  report  it  would  seem  that  some  of  the  settlers  were  hired  to  clear  the 
land  and  occupy  it.  Others  bought  the  farms  or  received  them  and  the  proprie¬ 
tors  received  the  reward  for  settling. 

How  the  settlers  reached  their  new  homes,  tradition  tells  not,  except  in  the  case 
of  Ebenezer  Smith.  He  is  said  to  have  come  in  the  spring,  and  worked  through 
the  summer  with  his  men,  returning  to  his  young  wife  in  the  fall,  no  doubt  with 
wondrous  accounts  of  the  beautiful  bays  and  the  richness  of  the  land  around  their 
forest  home.  The  next  spring  he  comes  to  his  new  home,  but  not  alone,  as  before. 
Behind  him,  on  his  faithful  horse  sits  his  wife;  the  little  babe  he  carries  in  his  arms 
and  in  his  pocket,  the  puppy. 

The  first  town  meeting  held  in  Meredith  was  at  the  house  of  Ebenezer  Smith 
on  Monday,  the  21st  day  of  March,  1769. 

The  town  held  its  meetings  at  the  houses  of  its  citizens  until  the  North  Church 
“so  called”  was  built,  the  first  recorded  meeting  there  being  on  August  30,  1790. 

To  give  some  idea  of  the  growth  of  the  town  from  1766  as  previously  mentioned 
it  is  recorded  that  at  the  town  meeting  of  March  11,  1793  in  the  North  Church, 
Ebenezer  Smith  was  elected  the  first  representative  to  the  General  Court,  the 
record  being  “Eighty -four  votes  were  cast  for  Ebenezer  Smith,  and  none  for  any 
other  person.” 

Our  fathers  were  not  unmindful  of  the  gospel,  for  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Proprietors  of  the  town  of  Meredith  held  at  the  house  of  Capt.  Samuel  Folsom, 
innholder,  in  Exeter,  on  Tuesday  the  5th  day  of  June,  1770,  it  was  “voted  that 
Fifty  Dollars  shall  be  applied  for  Preaching  the  Gospel  in  said  Town  for  the  Pres¬ 
ent  year  by  the  Proprietors  of  said  Town  of  money  that  is  already  Raised  Pro¬ 
vided  there  be  any  in  the  Bank  and  if  not  then  to  tax  each  Original  Right  to 
Raise  the  same. 

Voted  that  Josiah  Sanbon  and  Ebenezer  Smith  Esq’r  be  a  Committee  to  agree 
with  some  Suitable  Person  to  Preach  the  Gospel  in  Meredith  for  the  Present  year 
so  long  as  Fifty  Dollars  will  allow  according  to  the  above  vote.” 

The  First  Baptist  Church  of  Meredith 

Commencing  shortly  after  the  above  vote  and  probably  from  time  to  time,  they 
received  the  spiritual  ministrations  of  Dr.  Samuel  Shepard  of  Brentwood,  a  skilful 
and  learned  physician,  an  eloquent  preacher  and  a  Baptist  missionary.  Through 
his  efforts,  the  cause  of  the  Master  was  so  strengthened  that  on  the  4th  day  of 
November,  1779,  the  people  met  at  William  Mead’s  and  without  ceremony, 
formed  themselves  into  a  church. 

They  adopted  the  name  of  Anti-Pedo  Baptist  Church  of  Aleredith  and  accepted 
the  Calvinistic  articles  of  faith  at  a  meeting  held  August  3,  1780.  On  the  21st 
day  of  August  in  the  same  year  nineteen  male  and  eight  female  members  were 
added  to  the  church,  and  at  the  meeting  held  to  vote  on  their  reception  John  Gil¬ 
man  was  chosen  clerk  of  the  society. 

Nicholas  Folsom  and  Abram  Swain  were  chosen  ruling  elders,  and  Jonathan 
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Edgerly  and  Brother  Crocket,  deacons.  The  right  hand  of  fellowship  was  given 
to  the  deacons  by  Elder  Folsom,  and  the  ordination  prayer  was  made  by  John 
Mead.  John  Kimbal  and  Gideon  Robins  assisted  in  the  laying  on  of  hands. 
After  this  their  numbers  so  increased  that  in  1782,  it  was  voted,  after  a  season  of 
prayer  and  fasting,  to  set  apart  Nicholas  Folsom  to  the  work  of  the  Christian 
ministry.  Accordingly  on  the  second  Wednesday  of  September  of  the  same  year, 
a  council  of  the  ministers  and  delegates  from  the  churches  in  Brentwood,  Mad- 
borough,  Gilmanton  and  Sandwich,  met  and  ordained  Mr.  Folsom,  the  sermon 
being  preached  by  Elder  Hooper  of  Brentwood.  Elder,  or  Priest  Folsom  as  he 
was  sometimes  called,  was  ordained  while  standing  upon  a  large  rock  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  road,  upon  the  farm  of  Reuben  Morgan.  This  rock  was  later  split 
up,  in  part,  to  make  some  foundation  stones  for  the  extension  to  a  barn  near  by, 
but  parts  of  the  rock  remain  on  the  old  spot.  “This  farm  is  now  owned  by  the 
State  and  is  in  use  by  the  School  for  the  Feeble  Minded.” 

This  same  vear  an  effort  was  made  to  make  Elder  Folsom  the  town  minister, 
but  the  town  voted  not  to  receive  him.  He  was  generally  respected  but  the 
voters  objected  to  his  doctrinal  views.  (This  vote  was  taken  on  September  2, 
1782.) 

The  home  of  William  Mead  at  which  the  church  was  organized  in  1779,  was 
located  on  the  height  of  land  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  Province  Road  above 
the  Crocket  schoolhouse.  The  foundation  stones  mark  the  site  and  an  abundant 
growth  of  purple  lilacs  add  their  testimony  of  former  days. 

The  outlook  from  this  site  is  one  of  much  beauty  with  its  extensive  views  of 
lakes  and  mountains. 

We  have  no  definite  record  as  to  when  the  original  church  was  built,  but  it  is 
located  on  Holland's  map  dated  1784. 

It  was  located  on  the  right-hand  side  of  Province  Road  in  the  corner  of  the 
pasture  of  Jeremiah  Smith  and  about  half  way  between  “Weeks  Corner”  and  the 
home  of  Jeremiah  Smith.  This  house  was  said  to  have  been  about  the  dimensions 
of  an  ordinary  schoolhouse.  Early  in  the  century  it  was  set  on  fire  at  the  instiga¬ 
tion  of  a  Mrs.  Morgan,  a  very  eccentric  woman.  It  is  said  that  she  was  offended 
because  the  people  came  to  her  house  with  their  foot-stoves  and  to  warm  them¬ 
selves  between  the  services  at  the  church  and  declared  she  would  have  relief  from 
the  annoyance.  It  is  reported  that  she  gave  a  feeble-minded  boy  some  live  coals 
and  induced  him  to  start  the  fire  that  completely  destroyed  the  building.  Her 
husband  paid  for  the  building. 

For  a  time  the  society  worshiped  in  the  North  Church,  occupying  it  one  Sunday 
and  the  Congregationalists  the  next. 

This  arrangement  probably  did  not  last  many  years  as  a  second  place  of  worship 
was  built  near  General  Wadleigh’s  place.  The  cottage  across  the  way  was  the 
parsonage.  The  Laconia-Meredith  town  line  passed  across  the  foundation  of  the 
old  church  which  was  located  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  road.  This  church  w  as 
called  the  “Old  Day  Gun.”  A  schoolhouse  known  as  the  Union  School  was 
located  near  and  may  have  been  standing  at  the  same  time  that  the  church 
was  here.  The  schoolhouse  was  later  removed. 

The  old  church  organization  circulated  a  petition  for  its  incorporation  in  1797 
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which  was  signed  by  many  of  the  citizens.  A  copy  of  the  petition  was  posted  at 
the  house  of  “David  Boynton,  Inholder”  and  served  on  the  selectmen. 

“Strafford  S.  S.  Meredith  August  28th,  1797. 

“At  a  Legal  town  Meeting  this  day  holden  at  the  North  Meeting  House  in  said 
town  the  fourth  article  in  the  Warrent  for  said  Meeting  to  Consider  of  the  Petition 
of  the  Baptist  Society  of  this  town  at  the  General  Court  of  this  State  Praying  for 
an  Incorporation. 

“The  above  is  a  true  Coppy  from  record  Attest: 

“Daniel  Smith  Jr.,  Town  Clerk.” 

The  society  was  incorporated  by  an  act  passed  December  14,  1797. 

The  society  continued  to  minister  to  a  large  parish  till  May  20,  1831,  when 
thirteen  members  (four  men  and  nine  women)  addressed  a  letter  requesting  their 
dismission  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  the  Second  Baptist  Church  in  Meredith. 
This  request  was  granted  by  the  First  Baptist  Church  on  May  30,  1831. 

In  1833  others  withdrew  to  form  the  church  at  Piper’s  Mills. 

The  church  continued  with  varying  fortunes  till  during  the  years  1844  and  1845 
the  last  recorded  minister — Elder  Chickering  of  New  Hampton — supplied  one- 
third  of  the  time,  and  two-thirds  for  the  second  or  village  church.  The  church 
struggled  on  for  a  time,  but  finding  it  impossible  to  sustain  preaching,  it  dis¬ 
banded  by  general  consent  in  1846.  In  justice,  however,  it  should  be  said  that 
the  good  people  who  formed  its  membership  through  all  these  years  seem  to  have 
striven  to  support  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  and  to  maintain  a  proper  measure  of 
discipline.  That,  after  nearly  seventy  years  of  effort,  they  were  compelled  to 
disband  was  not  their  fault.  Situated  as  it  was  half  way  between  the  fast  growing 
villages  of  Meredith  Bridge  (now  Laconia)  and  Lake  Village  on  one  side  and 
Meredith  on  the  other,  the  result  was  only  a  question  of  time. 

In  1865  the  building  was  sold  to  the  Advent  society  of  Lake  Village  and  by 
them  taken  down  and  moved  to  the  corner  of  School  and  North  Streets,  Darius  G. 
Drake  (father  of  Ex- May  or  Drake),  Andrew  Pickering  and  Augustine  Piper,  being 
those  most  interested  in  its  purchase  and  removal.  Here  it  was  called  the  North 
Church  and  later  by  some  the  “North  Horn  ”  possibly  because  of  the  loud  preach¬ 
ing.  It  was  destroyed  in  the  fire  of  May  26,  1903. 

Rev.  Nicholas  Folsom  was  born  in  Brentwood,  N.  H.,  July  3,  1747. 

His  father  was  an  Englishman,  named  John  Smith,  who  took  the  name  of  John 
Folsham  from  his  native  town  after  he  came  to  America,  and  became  a  settler  in 
Meredith  in  1778,  accompanied  by  his  son  Nicholas,  who,  in  his  youth,  was  a  sol¬ 
dier  in  the  Indian  War,  and  who  in  July,  1777,  enlisted  in  Capt.  Chase  Taylor’s 
company  of  volunteers  from  Sanbornton,  and  fought  valiantly  in  the  battle  of 
Bennington.  He  was  in  service  till  September  18,  1777.  Elder,  or  Priest  Folsom 
as  he  was  sometimes  called,  was  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary  gifts  and  was  deeply 
impressed  with  the  idea  that  he  was  a  chosen  instrument  to  preach  the  gospel  to 
the  pioneers. 

Tall,  dark  complexioned,  well  proportioned,  he  was  one  who  never  thought  it 
necessary  to  be  stern  even  in  moments  of  religious  excitement. 

He  was  thoroughly  in  earnest,  however.  It  is  said  that  he  often  started  from 
home  without  his  breakfast,  preaching  in  Meredith,  Moultonboro  and  Sandwich 
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the  same  day,  reaching  home  at  night  after  a  travel  of  almost  forty  miles,  and 
going  supperless  to  bed.  This  was  his  life  for  many  years.  He  received  no 
stated  compensation  for  his  services,  but  what  was  given  him  found  a  place  in  his 
capacious  saddle-bags  as  he  rode  about  the  country  on  horseback.  He  was  often 
cold,  weary  and  hungry,  and  possessed  few  of  the  comforts  of  life. 

About  the  time  Elder  Folsom’s  health  began  to  fail,  Parker  Fogg,  at  a  meeting 
held  at  the  house  of  John  Wadleigh,  was  admitted  to  membership  in  the  church 
by  letter.  He  was  a  brilliant  and  enthusiastic  young  man  and  apparently  zealous 
in  building  up  the  cause.  Accordingly  it  was  voted  to  give  him  ordination,  the 
exercises  to  take  place  in  February  1821,  at  the  meeting  house  in  the  Third 
Division.  After  the  ordination,  “of  which  there  is  no  record”,  of  his  successor, 
Elder  Folsom  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  upon  his  farm.  It  is  stated  that  he 
continued  to  preach  at  times  both  in  Meredith  and  Sanbornton  after  giving  up  his 
pastorate. 

The  farm  where  he  lived  and  died  was  given  to  him  by  Ebenezer  Smith,  Esq., 
early  after  coming  to  town.  Mr.  Smith  thought  a  great  deal  of  Mr.  Folsom  and 
induced  him  to  settle  in  Meredith,  saying  “I  own  all  this  land  about  here  and  you 
pick  out  just  the  place  you  like  and  I  will  give  it  to  you.  ” 

Besides  his  ministerial  duties,  he  was  a  surveyor  and  assisted  in  surveying  in  and 
about  the  town.  Many  stories  are  told  of  him,  humorous  and  otherwise,  of  his 
life  and  experiences,  but  all  showing  the  true  nobility  of  the  man. 

He  died  at  his  home  farm  December  29,  1830,  at  the  age  of  nearly  83  years  and 
6  months.  His  remains  rest  in  Opechee  Cemetery  surrounded  by  those  of  his 
old  neighbors  and  friends  for  whom  he  gave  of  his  best  through  life. 

His  descendants  have  reason  to  be  grateful  for  his  memory.  A  great-great- 
granddaughter — Mary  E.  Plummer  married  Georges  Clemenceau,  the  French 
statesman  who  had  so  much  to  do  during  the  World  War  in  the  interest  of  his 
country  and  humanity. 

The  communion  set  which  he  used  in  his  church  services  was  destroyed  in  the 
Lakeport  fire  May  26,  1903,  together  with  other  possessions  then  owned  by  Mrs. 
Abbie  Folsom  who  married  his  great-great-grandson. 

The  Town  of  Meredith  was  incorporated  December  30,  1768  and  the  name  New 
Salem  disappears.  As  previously  stated  the  first  money  for  church  purposes 
was  raised  at  the  house  of  Samuel  Folsom  at  the  Annual  Meet  ing  of  the  Proprie¬ 
tors,  Tuesday,  June  5,  1770,  when  fifty  dollars  was  raised  for  preaching.  Again 
December  1,  1772,  it  was  voted  “to  raise  by  tax  six  shillings  lawful  money  on  each 
original  grantee’s  right  in  said  township  for  to  hire  the  preaching  of  the  gospel 
part  of  the  ensuing  year  in  said  town.” 

In  Ebenezer  Smith’s  account  of  1773  we  find  that  he  paid  Samuel  Morrill  £6 
for  preaching  five  Sabbaths. 

April  4,  1774  Meredith  voted  “To  build  a  meeting  house  forty  feet  long,  thirty- 
two  feet  in  width  and  eight  feet  studded  and  to  petition  to  the  proprietors  for  help 
in  building.  ” 

In  the  year  1775  the  vote  was  to  raise  6  pounds  lawful  money  to  be  applied  to 
hire  preaching  some  part  of  the  ensuing  year.  When  the  war  came,  April  7,  1 777, 
“voted  not  to  raise  any  money  for  preaching”. 
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April  6,  1778,  “Voted  again  to  build  a  meeting  house  forty-six  by  thirty-six 
feet.” 

On  September  17,  1778,  the  Proprietors  of  Meredith  voted  to  sell  the  sawmill 
with  the  privilege  thereto  belonging.  Two-thirds  of  the  money  was  to  be  applied 
to  help  build  a  meeting  house  at  Meredith. 

On  March  13,  1786,  a  meeting  was  called,  but  adjourned  to  March  29th. 
“Voted  to  build  a  meeting  house  in  said  town  within  one  year  from  September 
next  ensuing,  about  forty-eight  by  thirty-eight  feet,  twenty  foot  post  and  to  be 
boarded  and  shingled  and  set  on  the  acre  of  land  purchased  of  John  Leavitt  for 
that  purpose.  Voted  Ebenezer  Smith  Esq.,  Chase  Robinson,  Capt.  Joshua 
Woodman,  Lt.  William  Davis  and  Elias  Philbrick  be  a  committee  for  that  purpose 
and  confer  with  the  Baptist  Society  and  report  to  this  meeting  what  of  the  sum 
given  by  the  proprietors  of  said  town  for  building  a  meeting  house,  they  shall 
have.  ”  Adjourned  to  July  3rd. 

July  3,  1786,  “Committee  reported  that  the  money  given  by  the  proprietors  be 
divided  according  to  the  proprietors  belonging  to  each  meeting  house,  which  re¬ 
port  was  varble  that  the  meeting  be  dismist  and  the  people  separated  from  the 
meeting  accordingly.” 

The  North  Meeting  House 

Probably  following  the  vote  of  March  13,  1786,  as  above,  the  construction  of 
the  North  Meeting  House  on  the  Parade  was  begun.  The  first  reference  we  find 
that  speaks  of  it  by  name  was  in  the  call  for  a  town  meeting  to  meet  at  the  North 
Church  on  August  30,  1790.  At  this  meeting  it  was  voted  “To  see  if  the  town 
will  choose  a  committee  to  do  something  more  to  the  North  Meeting  House. 
Voted  Ebenezer  Smith,  Esq.,  Capt.  William  Davis,  Lt.  Joseph  Robards,  Capt. 
William  Ray  and  Lt.  Reuben  Morgan  be  a  committee  for  that  purpose  and  that 
they  sell  the  privaleges  for  pews  and  see  the  same  built  and  lay  and  pay  out  in 
finishing  said  house.  ” 

December  13,  1790,  meeting  called  at  Meeting  House  voted  “also  to  be  sold  at 
public  vendu  to  the  highest  bidder  on  said  day  the  pews  in  said  North  Meeting 
House  to  be  completely  finished,  conditions  of  sale  to  be  known  at  time  and  place 
of  sale.  ” 

The  North  Meeting  House  was  erected  on  the  lot  above  mentioned  which  was 
on  the  left-hand  side  of  Province  Road  and  bounding  on  the  line  of  the  old  Parade 
Cemetery  and  opposite  the  old  Pound. 

It  was  of  two  stories  and  probably  of  the  dimensions  given  above.  The  lower 
story  was  used  as  a  town  hall  and  the  upper  story  as  a  church.  It  had  the  old- 
fashioned  high-backed  pews,  a  high  pulpit,  above  which  was  a  sounding  board,  and 
a  gallery  on  the  highway  end  under  which  was  the  entrance. 

In  this  church  the  Rev.  Simon  Finley  Williams  was  on  the  28th  day  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  1792,  installed  to  the  pastoral  care  of  this  church  and  people  as  the  first 
settled  minister  in  Meredith,  by  vote  of  the  town. 

Here  the  church  stood  till  the  year  1859.  In  the  year  1858  the  Free  Will 
Baptists  of  Meredith  Village  commenced  to  build  a  church,  and  as  the  record 
states,  “There  was  standing  on  the  Parade  a  meeting  house  which  the  proprietors 
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kindly  gave  to  the  society  and  the  following  year  the  building  was  removed  to  the 
village  and  rebuilt.  ” 

The  town  meetings  were  held  here  till  1854  the  year  before  the  disaster  at 
Meredith. 

Securing  and  Installation  of  First  Minister  by  Meredith 

On  December  10,  1791,  the  following  call  was  issued: 

State  of  New  Hampshire,  Strafford,  ss. 

These  are  to  notify  and  warn  all  the  Freeholders  and  other  Inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Meredith, 
who  are  legal  voters  in  town  affairs,  to  meet  and  assemble  themselves  at  the  north  Meeting  House,  in 
said  town,  on  Monday  the  second  day  of  January  next,  precisely  at  ten  of  the  clock  in  the  forenoon 
for  the  following  purposes:  viz  1  ly,  to  choose  a  moderator  for  said  meeting.  2  ly,  To  see  if  the  town 
will  Vote  to  give  the  Reverend  Mr.  Simon  Finley  Williams  a  call  to  settle  in  the  ministry  in  said 
town.  3  dly,  To  see  what  encouragement  they  will  Vote  to  give  the  said  Mr.  Williams  for  settling 
in  town,  as  above.  4  thly.  To  choose  a  Committee,  of  as  many  persons  as  the  town  shall  think  proper, 
to  treat  with  Mr.  Williams  on  the  matter,  and  make  report  to  the  town  of  Mr.  Williams’  approbation 
or  disapprobation  of  the  encouragement.  Voted  5  ly,  to  pass  any  Vote  or  Votes  in  or  about  the  prem¬ 
ises,  as  the  town  shall  think  best  when  met. 

Given  under  our  hands  and  seal  at  Meredith,  Aforesaid,  this  tenth  day  December  A.  Domini,  1791. 

William  Davis, 
Reuben  Morgan, 
Selectmen  of  Meredith. 


“At  a  legal  meeting  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Meredith,  held  at  the  North  Meeting  House, 
in  said  town  on  Monday  the  second  day  of  January  1792,  it  was  Voted  1  ly,  When  met  chose  Capt. 
Joshua  Woodman  moderator  for  said  meeting.  2  ly,  The  town  clerk  being  absent,  chose  John  Gilman, 
clerk,  P.  T.  to  keep  the  minutes  of  the  meeting,  who  was  sworn  by  the  moderator,  there  being  no 
magistrate  present.  3  dly,  Voted  to  give  the  said  Mr.  Williams  a  call  to  settle,  as  above,  and  Voted 
to  choose  a  Committee  to  consult  together  what  sums  to  offer  to  Mr.  Williams  and  report  to  the 
town  at  this  meeting  for  their  acceptance  or  non-acceptance,  and  for  that  purpose  chose  as  a  commit¬ 
tee  Capt.  William  Davis,  Lt.  Joseph  Robards,  Mr.  Chase  Robinson,  Ens.  Robert  Bryant,  Mr.  Gideon 
Robinson,  Ens.  Daniel  Smith,  Ens.  Joseph  Neal,  Lt.  Ruben  Morgan,  John  Robards,  John  Perkins, 
Moses  Merrill,  Capt.  William  Ray,  Reuben  Marston,  William  Pike,  and  Jonathan  Danforth.  After 
said  committee  had  consulted  together  on  the  premises  made  the  following  report,  Viz.  that  as  their 
opinion  the  town  should  build  a  house  forty  feet  in  length  and  thirty-two  feet  in  width,  two  stories 
high,  for  said  Mr.  Williams,  on  the  first  Division  lot,  in  said  town,  called  the  ministers  lot,  and  board, 
clapboard  and  shingle  said  house  and  make  and  complete  a  good  cellar  under  the  half  of  said  house, 
and  build  a  good  stack  of  chimneys  in  said  house,  and  finish  three  rooms  in  said  house  in  a  good  work¬ 
manlike  manner,  to  be  done  and  completed  by  the  first  of  November  next,  as  a  settlement,  and  to  give 
to  the  said  Mr.  Williams  sixty  pounds,  as  salary,  yearly,  so  long  as  he  shall  continue  to  be  the  town 
minister,  the  one-third  part  of  said  sum  to  be  paid  in  cash,  the  one-third  part  to  be  paid  in  corn  and 
grain,  and  the  one-third  part  to  be  in  good  beef  and  pork,  the  above  beef  and  pork  to  be  at  the 
common  cash  price:  which  report  the  town  voted  to  receive.  The  town  chose  a  committee  of  three 
persons,  Viz.  Capt.  William  Davis,  Capt.  William  Ray  and  Lt.  Joseph  Robards,  to  present  the  same 
to  Mr.  Williams  for  his  approbation  or  disapprobation.  The  town  also  Voted  that  if  Mr.  Williams 
should  settle  in  town  that  he  shall  preach  in  the  second  and  third  Divisions  their  full  proportion 
according  to  the  money  they  pay  toward  the  support  of  said  Mr.  Wiliams,  if  requested. 

Attest:  “Joshua  Woodman,  Moderator, 

John  Gilman,  Clerk,  P.  TP 
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Meredith,  January  the  28th,  1792. 

Gentlemen: 

As  God  the  Supreme  has  seen  meet  to  bring  me  among  you  to  preach  the  glad  tidings  which  the 
gospel  affords,  and  has  disposed  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  this  town  to  manifest  so  strong  an  attach¬ 
ment  towards  me  as  to  make  choice  of  me  in  so  public  and  united  a  manner  to  settle  among  you  as  a 
gospel  minister,  as  appears  from  the  Votes  Committed  to  me  as  a  committee,  chosen  by  the  town  at  a 
legal  meeting  for  that  purpose,  I  have,  in  the  most  serious  and  prayerful  manner,  attended  to  your 
invitation,  wishing  not  to  keep  you  in  long  suspense  respecting  the  matter,  have  thought  it  to  be  my 
duty  to  give  this,  my  answer  in  the  affirmative,  praying  that  the  God  of  peace  may  so  rule  in  each  of 
our  hearts  that  the  connection  may  be  for  the  advancement  of  His  Glory  and  our  mutual  hapiness 
that  I  may  be  enabled,  by  divine  assistance,  to  serve  you  in  the  sacred  office,  and  being  faithful  to  my 
Lord  in  performance  of  the  solemn  vows  already  made  upon  me,  and  that  you  all  may  ever  hear  the 
word  with  joy  and  be  nourished  thereby,  that  I  may,  to  the  end  of  my  short  life,  have  abundant  reason 
to  adore  the  God  who  sent  me  to  feed  his  flock  in  this  place  by  our  adhering  to  the  rules  of  the  Gospel 
shall  at  some  future  day  be  my  crown  and  joy  in  the  Lord. 

I  am,  Gentlemen,  with  all  possible  esteem, 

Your  friend  and  pastor  elect, 

Simon  Fixley  Williams. 

To  Capt.  Davis, 

Capt.  Ray, 

Lieut.  Roberts, 

Committee  of  the  Town. 


Covenant  Adopted  for  Baptism  and  the  Lord’s  Supper 

To  pay  a  serious  and  constant  attendance  to  the  administration  of  the  word 
and  Ordinances,  not  forsaking  the  assembling  of  ourselves  together,  not  absenting 
ourselves  from  special  Ordinances  without  reasonable  warrant,  We  Covenant  and 
agree  to  watch  over  each  other  in  Brotherly  love  and  tenderness,  and  to  admonish 
each  other,  as  need  may  require  and  conveniency  offer.  Not  being  willing  to 
put  a  bar  in  the  way  of  any  from  enjoying  the  privileges  to  which  they  may  have 
a  Gospel  right.  We  will  admit  to  Baptism  the  seed  of  all  professing  Parents, 
who  under  no  moral  Scandal  shall  have  liberty  to  bring  their  children  to  baptism 
on  their  assent  to  the  confession  of  the  Christian  Faith — and  that  all  Adults, 
who  are  desirous  of  baptism  shall  be  admitted  in  their  assenting  to  the  same. 
And  as  Christ  Jesus  Instituted  his  supper  for  the  remembrance  of  him  and  the 
nourishment  of  his  children  We  will  “leaving  it  with  God  to  judge  the  heart” 
admit  to  full  communion  with  ourselves,  all  who  are  visibly  Christians,  giving 
evidence  by  their  fruits  that  their  views  are  serious  and  such  as  the  Gospel  incul¬ 
cates  always  having  such  an  eye  to  the  order  of  the  church  as  to  endeavor  that 
no  root  of  bitterness  spring  up  to  trouble  us, — exercising  charity  and  forbearance 
to  the  weak,  and  even  using  all  mild  and  Gospel  endeavour  to  reclaim  any  who 
may  err  or  be  out  of  the  way. — Bearing  with  one  another  in  love,  and  restoring 
in  meekness  any  who  have  been  overtaken  in  a  fault — on  the  first  appearance  to 
a  charitable  mind  of  their  repentance  and  desire  to  return. — In  obedience  to  the 
divine  rule  we  will  have  no  fellowship  with  the  unfruitful  works  of  darkness  but 
rather  reprove  them;  If  any  walk  disorderly,  and  being  often  admonished  con¬ 
tinue  still  incorrigible,  after  all  mild  and  brotherly  attempts  are  made  for  his 
reformation,  we  promise  to  note  such  an  one  agreeable  to  the  Apostles  advise 
and  have  no  company  with  him  that  he  may  be  ashamed  yet  that  we  will  not 
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count  him  as  an  Enemy  but  admonish  him  as  a  Brother — In  fine — we  will  make 
it  our  great  design  as  a  Christian  Church  to  walk  in  a  Christian  manner,  and  en¬ 
deavor  to  make  it  appear  that  we  are  Disciples  of  Christ  indeed — and  let  our 
light  so  shine  before  men  that  they  may  see  our  good  works  and  glorify  our 
Father  who  is  in  Heaven — Ever  striving  by  every  prayerful  endeavor  for  the 
welfare  of  Zion  — Praying  that  the  God  of  peace  may  be  pleased  to  own  us  his 
people  and  bless  us  as  a  branch  of  his  Church  to  whom  be  glory  in  the  Churches 
throughout  the  world  from  henceforth  and  forever  Amen. 

Jonathan  Smith  with  his  wife  Sarah,  Reuben  Marst on, ditto  Mary,  Pain  Smith, 
at  the  same  time  Joseph  Roberts  was  received,  Jacob  Eaton,  Widow  Martha 
Batchelder,  Mary  wife  of  Isaac  Farrer. 

This  Covenant  owned  and  signed  before  me,  Simon  F.  Williams,  Pastor, 
August  30,  1782. 

“At  a  meeting  of  the  church  Lords  day  October  14,  1792  w-ere  received  to  full 
communion  to  this  church  Simon  F.  Williams  with  Polly  his  wrife.  At  the  same 
time  chose  Jonathan  Smith  Reuben  Marstin  and  Pain  Smith  to  send  the  letters 
missive  for  the  instalaticn.  At  a  church  meeting  held  this  day  October  23,  1792 
unamimously  agreed  that  Wednesday  the  28th.  of  November  be  the  day  appoint¬ 
ed  for  the  installment  of  the  Rev  Simon  F.  Williams  to  the  Pastorial  care  and 
charge  of  said  Church  and  People  in  this  Towm  and  to  desire  the  Selectmen  to 
insert  an  Article  in  their  wrarrent  for  the  next  Town  meeting  for  the  concurance  of 
said  Town  in  said  matter,  if  said  Towrn  non  concur  for  said  Towm  then  to  appoint 
such  day  as  shall  be  most  agreeable  for  said  purpose.”  On  November  28,  1792, 
Simon  F.  Williams  wras  installed  to  the  pastoral  care  of  this  Church  and  People. 

In  Ebenezer  Smith’s  waiting  we  find  the  following  list  of  “Suplyes  for  ordina¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Williams”: — 

Ensign  Perkins  shoat. 

Brother  Jeres  Wife  3^2  side  of  Dito. 

Chase  Robinson  1  roasting  peace  of  beef. 

Paine  Smith  7  wt  of  Butter  &  12  chickens. 

Daniel  Smith  Jr.  17  wt  of  Butter. 

Ebenezer  Smith,  molases,  2  gallons,  rum,  1  gallon,  wdne,  1  gallon  &  some  meat. 

For  furnishing  the  Communion  Table,  October  3,  1793  the  members  gave  as 
follows : — 

Simon  F.  Williams  1  Platter  and  Linnen. 

Pain  Smith  1  Platter  and  Bason. 

Reuben  Marston  to  buy  Cups  &c  3/. 

Deacon  Joseph  Roberds  3/. 

Jacob  Eaton  2/3. 

John  Rand  3/. 

Capt  Stordivant  6/. 

During  Air.  Williams’  pastorate  he  appears  to  have  received  to  full  Communion 
of  the  Church  20  of  29  members  recorded,  and  to  have  baptized  43,  nearly  all 
being  children  of  members  of  the  church. 

March  2,  1797,  Chh  convened  according  to  timely  and  legal  notice  at  the 
Meeting  house  2  o’clock  P.  M.  at  which  time  charges  v7ere  made  against  Mr. 
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Williams  “that  his  conduct  was  not  nor  had  been  agreeable  to  the  Gospel.” 
The  Pastor  then  requested  the  Chh  to  take  under  consideration  and  answer  a 
request  this  day  read  to  them  that  he  might  resign  the  Ministry,  the  same  request 
he  read  to  the  Society  last  Lords  day.  The  Chh  wished  at  present  not  to  act  upon 
the  subject  but  to  take  the  matter  under  consideration  and  voted  to  adjourn. 
After  many  (14)  adjournments  and  inquiries  it  was  finally  voted  on  August  28, 
1798  that  the  pastoral  relations  between  Rev.  Simon  F.  Williams  and  this  church 
be  dissolved,  agreeable  to  his  request  to  the  church,  at  their  meeting  March  2, 
1797.  There  is  no  record  that  the  town  ever  voted  to  settle  another  minister. 

Rev.  Simon  Finley  Williams  was  born  in  New  Jersey  1764.  His  father  Rev. 
Simon  Williams  was  born  in  Trim  in  the  County  Neath,  Ireland,  1729,  graduated 
at  New  Jersey  College  1763  and  settled  in  Windham  in  December  1766,  and  con¬ 
tinued  there  in  the  ministry  until  his  death  November  19,  1793  in  the  64th  year  of 
his  age.  He  married  Alary  Floyd  and  they  had  ten  children,  Adam,  George, 
Catherine,  Ann,  Gilbert, Tennent,  Simon  Finley, Polly,  John  Floyd  and  Elizabeth. 

Rev.  Simon  Finley  Williams  was  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1785,  or¬ 
dained  at  Methuen,  Alass.,  December  13,  1786,  and  dismissed  August  16,  1791. 
He  was  installed  at  Aleredith  November  28,  1792.  His  salary  was  £60,  one-third 
cash,  one-third  corn  and  grain,  and  one-third  in  good  beef  and  pork  at  cash  price. 
A  house  40  by  32  feet,  two  stories  high,  was  also  given  him  for  a  settlement. 
Twenty  were  added  to  the  church  during  his  ministry,  his  wife  Polly  and  himself 
were  of  the  number.  About  five  years  after  his  settlement  charges  were  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  church  affecting  his  Christian  character,  and  he  asked  a  dismission. 
Alarch  2,  1797,  the  church  appointed  several  committees  of  investigation  and 
held  many  meetings  for  prayer  and  inquiry  in  regard  to  the  path  of  duty,  and 
finally  at  an  adjourned  meeting  Alay  21,  1798,  it  was  voted  to  appoint  the  28th 
day  of  June  as  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer,  at  which  the  several  neighboring 
ministers  were  invited.  On  the  28th  of  August,  1798,  the  following  vote  was 
unanimously  passed. 

“Voted,  That  the  pastoral  relation  between  the  Rev.  Simon  F.  Williams  and 
this  Church  be  disolved,”  agreeable  to  his  request  on  the  2nd  of  March,  1797. 

“The  Church,  however,  cannot  consistantly  dismiss  him  in  regular  standing, 
nor  hold  him  in  fellowship  as  a  private  brother  but  are  constrained  in  faithfulness 
to  God,  to  themselves  and  to  him,  to  bear  testimony  against  his  unchristian  con¬ 
duct,  as  a  forfeiture  of  his  Christian  and  Ministerial  character,  and  to  suspend 
him  from  all  special  privileges  in  the  church,  until  he  shall  testify  his  repentance, 
and  seek  forgiveness  of  the  Church.  Signed  John  Roberts,  Moderator,  John 
Cate,  Clerk.” 

Air.  Williams  immediately  enlisted  as  a  chaplain  in  the  navy  of  the  United 
States  and  in  1801  he  accompanied  Commodore  Preble  in  the  frigate  Essex  to  the 
East  Indies.  In  June,  1802,  they  put  into  port  upon  the  island  of  Batavia.  This 
island  is  well  known  for  its  fatal  climate.  Fevers  are  generated  in  the  putrid  mud 
banks  near  the  shores.  A  stranger  who  sleeps  six  or  eight  nights  successively  in 
the  town  is  sure  of  catching  the  fever  and  it  is  more  than  an  equal  chance  that  he 
falls  a  victim  to  this  fatal  malady.  To  this  fever  Mr.  Willliams  was  exposed.  He  had 
received  an  appointment  to  give  an  address  on  the  4th  of  July;  but  he  took  the 
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fever  and  died  on  the  3rd  of  July  and  on  the  4th  of  July,  1802,  his  remains  were 
committed  to  a  watery  grave.  His  widow  Polly  was  left  with  three  children, 
Peter,  Polly  and  Betsey.  She  afterwards  married  Dea.  John  Anderson  of  Wind¬ 
ham. 

Peter,  the  son,  went  to  sea  in  a  merchant’s  vessel  which  was  unfortunately 
taken  by  pirates.  He,  however,  escaped  and  entered  the  Russian  service,  where 
he  distinguished  himself,  and  is  said  to  have  been  promoted  to  the  office  of  Ad¬ 
miral  in  the  Russian  Navy.  The  oldest  daughter  Polly,  married  Dea.  William 
Anderson  of  Londonderry.  Betsey  married  a  Mr.  Pollard  of  Nashua  and  later 
lived  at  Hudson. 


The  Free  Will  Baptist  Church 

The  Free  Will  Baptist  Church  of  Meredith  was  organized  in  the  year  1800. 
Elder  Simon  Pottle,  of  Middleton,  came  into  that  part  of  the  town  about  two  and 
a  half  miles  from  the  village,  now  known  as  Oak  Hill,  and  held  some  meetings. 
This  church  has  also  been  kndwn  as  the  ‘‘Pottle  Meeting  House"  and  “Oak  Hill 
Meeting  House.”  It  was  built  between  1800  and  1804. 

At  the  first  meeting,  as  the  record  states,  “seven  professed  to  be  brought  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  The  work  increased  in  a  glorious  man¬ 
ner”.  This  was  in  August  of  that  year.  September  3,  Elder  Richard  Martin, 
of  Gilford,  came  and  baptized  fourteen  persons  and  on  the  23rd  of  the  same 
month  he  baptized  eleven  more.  The  next  day  Elder  Pottle  baptized  a  few. 
Baptisms  were  frequent  there  and  at  Center  Harbor.  It  is  probable  the  forming 
of  the  organization  took  place  at  the  first  baptism  under  the  name  of  “Monthly 
Meeting  of  Meredith  ”  and  was  regarded  as  a  branch  of  the  New  Durham  mother 
church.  This  took  place  September  3,  1800,  as  the  record  of  the  second  bap¬ 
tism  (September  23)  says,  “and  were  added  to  this  Monthly  Meeting.” 

At  their  first  monthly  meeting,  October  11th,  after  their  organization,  Simeon 
Pease  was  appointed  clerk.  At  that  meeting  they  petitioned  the  Quarterly 
Meeting,  held  the  next  week  at  New  Durham,  to  be  recognized  and  constituted  a 
Monthly  Meeting.  Thirty -three  signed  the  petition,  being  the  then  members 
of  the  meeting.  The  following  Wednesday,  the  Quarterly  Meeting  convened 
and  the  request  was  granted.  They  were  received  and  recognized  as  a  Monthly 
Meeting  and  a  branch  of  the  New  Durham  Church.  The  name  then  of  the 
community  of  churches  was  “Free-Will  Anti-Pedo  Baptist."  The  religious 
interest  at  the  beginning  continued  and  frequent  baptisms  were  held  until  on  the 
1st  of  January  they  numbered  fifty-six.  The  work  gradually  spread  over  this 
and  adjoining  towns  till  the  membership  embraced  not  only  Meredith,  but  New 
Hampton,  Center  Harbor,  Center  Harbor  Neck,  Holderness,  Moultonborough 
and  Moultonborough  Neck.  At  the  end  of  the  second  year  the  meeting  num¬ 
bered  one  hundred  and  thirty-four.  Subsequently  it  numbered  double  if  not 
thrice  that  number.  The  meetings  in  their  early  history  were  characterized  by 
great  religious  fervor  and  power.  The  record  of  an  adjourning  meeting  held  at 
Wadleigh  Cram’s,  Center  Harbor,  February  20,  1801,  says,  “We  found  it  to  be 
a  meeting-place,  indeed,  for  Jesus  was  with  us,  and  so  refreshed  our  souls,  that, 
for  a  long  time,  there  was  a  shouting  like  men  filled  with  wine.  A  number  of 
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young  converts  of  a  few  months  were  filled  with  the  spirit  of  prophecy  and  spake 
with  new  tongues,  declaring  the  house  of  Saul  waxes  weaker  and  the  house  of 
David  stronger.  Glory  to  God.  ”  In  Center  Harbor,  January  28,  just  previous 
to  the  above-mentioned  meeting,  at  a  meeting  held  at  William  Clark’s  as  seen 
by  a  record  of  a  meeting  for  baptism,  it  was  stated  that  Elder  Pottle  baptized 
three  through  the  ice  at  the  head  of  Waukawan  Lake,  the  ice  being  two  feet  in 
thickness.  When  without  a  preacher,  they  conducted  their  meetings  them¬ 
selves,  the  ruling  elder  presiding.  The  meetings  soon  covered  so  large  a  territory 
that  branch  ones  were  formed, which  monthly  reported  to  the  parent.  The  first 
vear  a  class  was  formed  on  Center  Harbor  Hill,  under  the  care  of  Elder  J.  Knowles 
which  afterwards  grew  into  a  church.  The  next  year  a  branch  meeting  was 
formed  on  Moultonborough  Neck.  The  following  year,  1803,  one  was  formed  in 
the  “Second  Division”  of  Meredith,  which  later  became  a  church.  Some  time 
later  one  was  formed  in  the  west  part  of  Center  Harbor  and  Holderness.  Still 
later  another  in  East  Holderness.  In  1838  a  church  was  formed  in  the  village 
under  the  name  of  The  Meredith  Village  Free-Will  Baptist  Church,  its  date  of 
organization  being  October  18th. 

In  those  early  years  the  church  did  not  have  a  stated  ministry  but  depended 
on  supplies  mostly  by  traveling  preachers.  The  building  was  later  remodeled 
into  the  form  it  now  has. 

The  First  Church  at  Meredith  Bridge 

Meredith  Bridge  was  for  many  years  after  its  settlement  destitute  of  any  reli¬ 
gious  service.  In  1809  a  lot  on  Province  Road  just  south  of  what  is  now  the 
Willard  Hotel  was  purchased  by  Daniel  Avery,  as  trustee  for  the  inhabitants,  as 
a  site  for  a  church  building.  This  lot  had  a  frontage  on  the  street  of  about  five 
rods  and  cost  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars.  The  money  was  raised  by 
subscription  from  twenty-seven  of  the  business  men  and  farmers  in  the  vicinity. 

Dr.  Bowman  had  offered  a  larger  lot  on  what  is  now  Court  Street,  at  a  less 
price,  but  the  Province  Road  site  was  considered  a  better  location  and  the  church 
was  built  there.  The  church  was  built  largely  by  subscriptions  of  lumber  and 
labor;  one  person  giving  a  certain  amount  of  lumber,  another  agreeing  to  lay  a 
thousand  shingles  on  the  roof,  and  many  others  agreed  to  give  from  a  day  to  two 
weeks’  labor  on  the  edifice.  The  dimensions  of  the  building  were  nearly  fifty 
by  forty  feet,  high  posted,  with  two  rows  of  windows  for  light.  The  end  facing 
the  street  was  ornamented  with  a  bell-tower  and  large  steeple  with  a  wooden  fish 
as  a  weather-vane.  The  steeple  was  a  great  affair  for  that  time,  and  was  con¬ 
sidered  by  many  the  most  beautiful  church  steeple  in  New  England.  Inside 
the  church  was  a  good-sized  gallery,  in  which  the  pews  were  sold.  The  pews 
were  old-style,  square  and  high  backed. 

“This  meeting  house  was  open  to  all  denominations,  and  no  one  proprietor 
thereof  should  be  barred  from  introducing  any  regular  preacher  of  any  religious 
denomination  into  said  house  for  the  purpose  of  preaching  such  a  proportion  of 
the  time  as  shall  be  equal  to  his  or  her  proportion  of  property  therein.  ”  This 
church  building  remained  in  use  for  twenty-six  years  and  was  destroyed  by  fire 
on  the  morning  of  February  27,  1836. 
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The  first  religious  organization  in  Meredith  Bridge  was  incorporated  by  an 
act  of  the  Legislature,  in  1811,  as  the  Meredith  Bridge  Religious  Society.  The 
first  meeting  of  the  society  was  held  August  3,  1811  and  sixteen  men  were  the 
original  members. 

Their  bv-laws  ordered  that  all  moneys  were  to  be  raised  by  assessment  on  the 
members,  in  proportion  to  the  ratable  property  of  said  members.  Several 
missionaries  of  various  denominations  visited  Meredith  Bridge  after  the  erection 
of  the  new  church,  but  none  of  them  appeared  to  remain  very  long.  The  first 
missionary  to  meet  with  any  success  was  Rev.  John  Turner  of  Massachusetts. 
The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Turner,  dated  at  Boston, 
Mass.,  in  1833. 

“  I  was  the  first  missionary  who  succeeded  in  gaining  a  congregation  to  hear  me  at  Meredith  Bridge. 
There  had  preceded  me  three  missionaries  whose  names  I  do  not  recollect.  If  I  mistake  not  I  made 
my  first  visit  to  Meredith  Bridge  as  a  missionary  in  June  1813,  under  the  direction  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  in  whose  employment  I  labored  the  whole  time  I  was 
there.  To  them  I  looked,  and  from  them  I  received  my  support.  I  first  went  on  a  commission  of  three 
months  to  all  the  towns  destitute  of  a  settled  minister,  which  lay  on  every  side  of  Winnipesaukee  Lake, 
making  Meredith  Bridge  my  principal  stand,  and  to  use  my  own  discretion  in  going  from  one  place  to 
another  as  I  thought  best.  This  commission  was  renewed  from  time  to  time,  as  it  expired,  for  three 
years,  in  which  I  was  constantly  in  their  employment  on  that  interesting  ground,  except  a  feyv  yveeks  at 
a  time  yvhen  I  y'isited  my  family  and  preached  to  the  people  of  my  charge.  My  reception  by  the 
people  of  Meredith  Bridge,  yvhen  I  first  went  among  them,  yvas  by  no  means  flattering.  Sectarians  of 
every  name  had  blended  their  influence,  and  succeeded  in  planting  a  deep  rooted  prejudice  in  the 
minds  of  all  the  people  against  the  Congregational  ministry.  The  first  remarks  I  made  in  my  journal 
on  that  ground  I  distinctly  recollect  to  be  nearly  in  the  folloyving  yvords:  ‘This  morning  I  came  from 
Tuftonborough,  over  the  lake  to  Alton,  and  yvalked  to  this  place  a  distance  of  sixteen  miles,  and  came 
to  Mr.  Avery’s  before  eight  o’clock,  to  whom  I  had  letters  of  introduction.  I  was  y\  eary  and  exhausted 
when  I  came  out  of  the  yvilderness  through  which  I  passed,  but  yvhen  the  village  broke  upon  my  eye 
the  contrast  yvas  animating.  Everything  before  me  and  around  me  yvas  pleasant  to  the  eye;  but  yvhen 
I  went  from  house  to  house  and  mingled  yvith  the  inhabitants  my  heart  sank  within  me.  From  eight 
o’clock  in  the  morning  to  four  in  the  afternoon  I  met  not  an  individual  who  welcomed  me  in  yvord  or 
looks.  But  at  four  in  the  afternoon  I  found  a  family  about  half  a  mile  out  of  the  village,  Mr.  Jacob 
Jeyyett’s,  yvho  received  me  yvith  open  arms,  and  yvelcomed  me  to  their  home.  When  I  introduced  my¬ 
self  to  Mr.  Jeyvett  he  said:  “  I  am  very  glad  and  y*ery  sorry  to  see  you.”  To  my  inquiries  regarding 
his  reply,  he  ansyvered:  “  I  am  glad  to  see  a  minister  of  the  gospel;  but  I  am  sorry  to  see  you  here,  for 
I  knoyv  that  you  can  do  no  good,  for  none  will  hear  you  preach  and  you  will  be  insulted  and  abused.” 
But  hard  looks  and  loyvering  countenances  neyrer  broke  my  head  or  heart,  I  y'entured  to  appoint  a 
meeting  for  the  Sabbath  at  the  meeting-house.  We  yvere  agreeably  disappointed  to  find  about  fifty 
persons  yvho  turned  out  to  hear  the  word  of  God.  I  did  not  y'isit  in  the  village  any  more  for  three 
weeks,  but  preached  for  them  according  to  appointment,  ey’erv  Sabbath,  and  found  the  congregations 
increasing  in  number  about  fifty  each  succeeding  Sabbath.  Rightly  knoyving  that  the  sectarians 
would  let  me  alone  while  they  thought  I  yvould  soon  leay'e  the  ground,  I  made  my  appointments  from 
Sabbath  to  Sabbath,  leading  them  to  think,  yvhen  an  appointment  was  made,  that  it  might  be  the  last. 
In  this  way  I  kept  them  easy  so  that  they  broke  not  upon  me,  nor  interfered  yvith  my  labors,  till  I  had 
awakened  an  interest  among  the  people  in  my  fayor.  Knoyving  that  the  prejudice  among  the  people 
yvas  so  strong  against  notes,  that  if  a  minister  should  shoyv  a  strip  of  paper  ey'er  so  small  while  preach¬ 
ing,  it  yy’ould  driy'e  all  out  of  the  house,  I  preached  extemporaneously  to  them  for  nine  months,  and  had 
not  ey’en  the  Bible  with  me  in  the  pulpit,  lest  they  yvould  think  notes  yvere  hidden  therein.  There 
yvas  another  ey'il  which  I  had  to  encounter,  namely,  a  suggestion  from  some  that  the  sermons  yvere 
yvritten  and  committed  to  memory,  and  preached  a  thousand  times.  They  soon,  hoyvever,  gave  me  an 
opportunity  to  stop  this  by  giy'ing  me  three  portions  of  Scripture  in  one  day,  as  I  yvas  going  into  the 
pulpit,  from  which  I  preached  to  their  satisfaction  the  three  services  of  the  day'.  Had  it  not  been  for 
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the  unbounded  kindness  and  hospitality  of  Mr.  Jacob  Jewett,  whose  house  and  stable  were  ever  open 
for  my  accommodation,  I  probably  should  have  been  discouraged  at  the  outset,  as  others  before  me 
had  been.  After  I  had  been  there  about  two  months  the  church  where  I  preached  on  the  Sabbath  was 
generally  full.’  ” 

After  Mr.  Turner,  who  remained  about  three  years,  came  Rev.  Jotham  Sewell, 
Rev.  Henry  Sewell,  Rev.  Nathan  Fiske,  “afterwards  professor  of  Greek  in  Am¬ 
herst  College,”  and  Rev.  Francis  Norwood.  Mr.  Norwood  came  in  June 
and  the  present  Congregational  Church  was  organized  July  26,  1824  and 
has  just  observed  its  centennial  anniversary  with  a  pageant  and  appropriate  exer¬ 
cises. 

The  First  Congregational  Church  of  Christ  in  Meredith 

This  church  was  organized  February  20,  1815.  It  was  incorporated  under  the 
name  of  The  First  Congregational  Society  and  wTas  authorized  to  transact  all  legal 
business  of  the  church.  It  was  made  up  of  twenty-two  men,  not  necessarily 
members  of  the  church.  Many  years  later  women  were  allowed  to  join.  A  vote 
was  passed  by  those  early  members  showing  their  earnest  spirit,  viz. :  “  To  worship 
God  statedly  in  a  public  manner  on  the  Sabbath,  even  when  they  had  no  preach¬ 
ing.”  Also  a  resolution  that  they  regarded  the  private  worship  of  God  as  of  vital 
importance.  Every  head  of  a  family  in  the  church  was  required  to  worship  God 
in  a  social  manner  in  his  home,  morning  and  evening. 

The  first  pastor,  Rev.  David  Smith,  was  installed  March  24,  1817.  His  pioneer 
spirit  was  exhibited  in  his  journey  of  ten  days,  a  distance  of  130  miles.  In  March 
he  came  from  Maine  with  his  wife,  six  children  and  household  goods;  the  convey¬ 
ance  an  ox  team  and  sled  with  canvas  cover.  He  received  a  salary  of  $200.00. 
Their  home  was  a  house  about  a  mile  from  Meredith  Village  on  the  road  to  Center 
Harbor.  The  room  now  used  as  a  kitchen  was  his  study. 

One  Saturday  afternoon  Mr.  Smith  was  planting  corn  in  the  field,  when  Dr. 
Sanborn,  a  deacon,  rode  by  on  horse-back  with  his  saddle  bags.  He  stopped  and 
said,  “Mr.  Smith,  I  am  surprised  to  see  you  here,  you  ought  to  be  in  your  study 
Saturday  afternoon  instead  of  working  in  your  field.”  “Yes,”  said  the  minister, 
“but  my  family  must  have  bread  and  I  must  plant  my  corn  to  furnish  it.  I  feel 
rich  when  I  can  have  Saturday  afternoon  in  my  study,  but  I  can’t  even  have  that 
today.” 

The  old  meeting  house  was  situated  on  the  other  side  of  the  road  not  far  from 
the  parsonage.  It  was  a  plain,  wooden  building,  not  plastered,  too  cold  in  winter 
and  meetings  were  held  in  the  school  house.  Mr.  Smith  died  of  consumption 
August  18,  1824.  Airs.  Smith  was  a  cripple  and  walked  to  church  with  a  crutch 
and  a  kitchen  chair,  sitting  down  by  the  way  to  rest. 

In  1832  the  society  records  show  a  vote  was  passed  to  build  a  meeting  house 
without  a  cupola.  It  was  situated  at  the  foot  of  Meredith  Hill  and  the  pews  were 
sold  “at  vendue”  and  struck  off  to  the  highest  bidder.  Dudley  Leavitt,  the 
astronomer,  was  not  a  member  of  the  church  but  attended  with  his  wife.  At  one 
evening  meeting  his  wife  made  a  fervent  prayer  that  he  might  be  saved.  After 
she  had  finished,  he  arose  and  said,  “We  read  in  God’s  word,  that  the  unbelieving 
husband  shall  be  justified  by  the  prayers  of  the  believing  wife,”  took  his  hat  and 
walked  out.  In  1837  “a  committee  was  appointed  to  put  the  price  upon  produce 
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that  may  be  paid  to  the  minister.”  Another,  “To  see  that  the  minister  is  sup¬ 
plied  with  the  common  necessities  of  life.”  Also  a  committee  “To  see  that  the 
Boys  be  kept  in  their  proper  place  during  worship.” 

In  1841  the  church  passed  the  following  resolution :  “Resolved  that  Slave  hold¬ 
ing  under  all  possible  circumstances,  is  a  sin  against  God  and  man  and  ought  to 
be  immediately  and  forever  abolished  and  that  we  will  not  knowingly  commune 
with  slave  holders  as  Christians;  and  that  we  will  not  have  a  slaveholder  as  a 
Christian  minister.”  In  1842,  a  resolution  was  passed  affirming  that  “the  use  of 
ardent  spirits  as  a  beverage  and  traffic  in  it  is  sin.”  The  church  was  moved  to 
its  present  location  on  Highland  Street,  Meredith  Village,  the  same  year. 

Universalist  Society  in  Meredith  and  Gilford 

It  is  believed  that  this  Society  was  organized  about  1820-22,  sometimes  holding 
services  in  the  Court  House  and  sometimes  in  Clough's  Hall,  located  at  541  Main 
Street,  the  lower  corner  of  Meredith  Court.  Clough’s  store  was  below  the  hall. 

The  first  definite  record  we  have  of  the  Society  was  under  date  of  August  8, 
1825,  when  under  the  name  as  above,  it  was  voted  by  the  Congregationalists  to 
give  them  leave  to  occupy  “the  Meeting  House  in  this  Village  on  the  last  Sabbath 
in  August  inst.  and  first  Sabbath  in  September  next.” 

W  e  are  indebted  to  Mrs.  Mary  Gale  Hibbard  for  the  following  facts. 

The  first  to  preach  I  niversalism  in  Meredith  and  Gilmanton  was  Brother 
Sebastian  Streeter.  He  and  others  preached  occasionally,  and  the  Rev.  Joseph 
P.  Atkinson,  while  yet  a  student,  spent  three  months  in  the  summer  of  1828  and 
again  in  1829  in  Meredith  Bridge.  He  taught  a  school  also  and  Miss  Martha 
M.  Perley,  the  daughter  of  Stephen  Perley,  one  of  the  leading  citizens  and  one  of 
the  first  Universalists,  attended  his  school. 

Later  she  married  Mr.  Atkinson.  He  had  always  hoped  that  he  might  pass 
his  last  days  in  the  old  Folsom  house  on  Pleasant  street,  and  bought  this  house 
in  the  sixties,  spending  his  summers  here  in  the  first  years  of  his  ownership.  He 
always  felt  a  deep  interest  in  the  church  of  which  he  was  the  first  pastor,  even 
after  it  took  the  name  of  Unitarian. 

On  the  first  old-home  day  in  Laconia  his  children  hung  the  old  Folsom  tavern 
sign  on  a  tree  in  front  of  the  house.  One  of  Mr.  Atkinson’s  sons  and  four  grand¬ 
children  make  their  home  now  in  Laconia. 

Mr.  Frost  succeeded  Mr.  Atkinson,  and  the  Rev.  John  Prince  is  known  to  have 
preached  and  lectured  here.  Later  yet  new  members  came  to  town  who  were 
Unitarians,  and  the  society  became  Unitarian,  built  a  new  church  and  sold  the 
old  one  to  the  Methodists.  Recently  this  church  has  been  entirely  rebuilt, 
bearing  now  no  resemblance  to  the  old  meeting  house,  but  retaining  the  sweet- 
toned  bell.  In  rebuilding  the  church  it  was  found  that  there  had  been  columns 
in  front,  and  the  closed  front  had  been  built  later,  for  warmth  probably.  When 
Father  Hosea  Ballou  came  to  Meredith  Bridge  in  1839,  when  the^old  meeting 
house  was  dedicated,  he  praised  the  music,  instruments  and  voices;  no  organ,  of 
course.  For  many  years  Dr.  G.  V.  Pickering  played  an  instrument  in  the  choir, 
and  N.  B.  Gale  sang  tenor,  having  a  very  pure  tenor  voice,  never  making  a  false 
note. 
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Gen.  W.  F.  Knight,  when  a  boy,  tended  the  fires,  the  stoves  being  in  the  rear 
and  the  long  pipes  going  the  length  of  the  church. 

Few  are  left  now  who  can  remember  the  meeting  house  in  its  old  days. 

On  page  220  of  the  Illustrated  Laconian  will  be  found  a  picture  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  as  it  appeared  in  1899.  It  probably  had  much  the  same  ap¬ 
pearance  when  it  was  purchased  from  the  Unitarian  Society  as  per  deed  of  May 
17,  1889,  by  John  C.  Moulton,  Agent. 

On  page  222  of  the  Laconian  will  also  be  found  a  picture  of  the  First  Unitarian 
Church  which  was  dedicated  November  11,  1868.  A  historical  sketch  accom¬ 
panies  this  illustration. 

Freewill  Baptist  Church  of  Meredith  Center,  N.  H. 

We  are  indebted  to  Hon.  Andrew  L.  Felker  for  this  historical  sketch  written 
by  himself  and  Mr.  G.  L.  P.  Corliss. 

In  the  year  1810  fifteen  devout  and  earnest  men  and  women  who  had  become 
converted  under  the  teachings  of  Randall,  Place,  Colby  and  others,  joined  them¬ 
selves  together  under  covenant  to  watch  over  and  care  for  each  other  in  the 
loving  service  and  fear  of  God,  and  with  the  assistance  of  Rev.  Stephen  J.  Pitman 
and  Rev.  David  Knowlton,  they  organized  this  church  which  was  called  The 
Second  Freewill  Baptist  Church  of  Christ  of  Meredith. 

In  the  year  1813  the  church  enjoyed  a  wonderful  outpouring  of  God’s  spirit  in 
revival  meetings  under  the  leadership  of  Rev.  Ebenezer  Knowlton,  when  thirty- 
nine  were  baptized  and  joined  the  church.  Of  these  some  of  the  more  prominent 
ones  were  David  Fogg,  father  of  Hon.  George  G.  Fogg  of  Concord,  ex-Minister 
of  the  U.  S.  to  Switzerland,  Jacob  Perkins,  Peter  Robinson,  Benjamin  Batchelder, 
Ebenezer  and  Eleanor  Bickford,  Jeremiah  and  Polly  Marston.  Each  of  the 
above  has  descendants  who  are  members  of  the  church  today.  The  years  from 
1813  to  1819  were  marked  by  slow  growth,  the  evil  effects  resulting  from  the  war 
of  1812  and  the  failure  of  the  crops  in  1816,  tended  to  discourage  the  members  of 
the  church. 

The  Rev.  Ebenezer  Knowlton  was  pastor  at  this  time.  These  wTere  dark  days 
for  them,  but  God’s  holy  spirit  still  hovered  over  and  around  them,  and  in  1819 
the  church  enjoyed  a  pentecostal  blessing  under  the  leadership  of  the  Rev.  Naham 
Brooks,  who  during  one  of  his  soul  stirring  sermons  stepped  upon  the  front  seat 
and  exclaimed  “Come!  Come!  All  things  are  now  ready.”  Twenty-five  re¬ 
sponded  to  the  call,  many  of  whom  wrere  heads  of  families.  The  result  of  the 
labors  of  these  devoted  Christian  men  and  women  was  that  at  the  close  of  the 
year  1819  we  find  the  church  had  a  membership  of  115.  In  1822  the  church  sent 
John  Swain  as  their  first  delegate  to  the  New  Durham  Quarterly  Meeting,  with  a 
report  of  the  church  and  instructions  to  join  that  body,  of  which  it  remained  a 
part  for  twenty  years.  In  1825  God  visited  his  little  flock  with  another  revival, 
when  many  were  baptized  and  joined  the  church. 

In  1831  the  present  church  edifice  was  erected,  and  according  to  the  records 
the  monthly  conference  was  holden  within  its  walls  for  the  first  time,  April  30, 
1833.  the  Rev.  Benj.  Manson  being  the  pastor. 
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The  following  clergymen  have  served  as  pastors  of  the  church,  to  break  the 
bread  of  Life  to  God’s  children  here:  Rev.  Stephen  J.  Pitman,  Rev.  Ebenezer 
Knowlton,  Rev.  Benjamin  Manson,  Rev.  John  Knowles,  Rev.  Lewis  S.  Wells, 
Rev.  Francis  Reed,  Rev.  I.  M.  Bedell,  Rev.  Asa  Randlett,  Rev.  B.  P.  Russell, 
Rev.  Oliver  Butler,  Rev.  Hiram  Sleeper,  Rev.  John  Chamberlain,  Rev.  George 
W.  Knapp,  Rev.  E.  P.  Moulton,  Rev.  M.  A.  Quimby,  Rev.  James  Nason,  Rev. 
John  Willis,  Rev.  F.  H.  Lyford,  Rev.  George  H.  Pinkham,  Rev.  L.  E.  Hall.  Rev. 
W.  H.  Harmon,  Rev.  David  Calley,  Rev.  W.  H.  Trafton,  Rev.  J.  Earskine  and 
Rev.  Mrs.  Etta  G.  Tracy. 

Among  those  who  have  acted  as  supply,  but  were  not  regular  pastors  are:  Rev. 
Naham  Brooks,  who  afterwards  founded  the  F.  B.  church  at  Meredith  Bridge, 
now  Laconia,  also  the  Reverends  Ezekiel  True,  Gilman  Sanborn,  A.  D.  Smith, 
Lewis  Malvern,  F.  L.  Wiley,  Dr.  Olin  Tracy  and  others. 

In  1836  revival  meetings  were  held  by  Rev.  Naham  Brooks  and  a  large  number 
converted  and  many  family  altars  were  erected.  Great  interest  was  shown  by 
the  members,  eighty  exhortations  being  given  in  one  meeting. 

In  later  years  the  church  enjoyed  revivals  under  the  pastorates  of  Rev.  John 
Chamberlain,  Rev.  M.  A.  Quimby,  Rev.  E.  P.  Moulton,  and  Rev.  George  H. 
Pinkham. 

In  1882  a  revival  occurred  that  may  call  for  more  than  passing  notice.  Rev. 
J.  B.  Davis,  the  pastor  of  the  F.  B.  Church  at  Meredith  Village  was  invited  to 
take  charge  of  the  revival  service  here.  He  remained  with  the  people  one  week 
when  Folger  and  Jackson  came,  and  much  interest  was  shown.  God  gave  the 
blessing  and  more  than  twenty  were  converted. 

Among  those  men  who  have  served  as  deacons  are:  Thomas  Blake,  Jacob 
Perkins,  Benjamin  M.  Batchelder,  Ashael  Sanborn,  Jacob  F.  Perkins,  Warren 
B.  Leavitt,  John  H.  Robinson  and  Andrew  L.  Felker. 

In  1915  Rev.  Etta  G.  Tracy  assisted  by  Rev.  Dr.  Olin  Tracy,  enjoyed  several 
revivals;  many  were  converted.  Several  times  we  gathered  at  baptismal  waters. 
Rev.  Eugene  Doloff,  pastor  at  Newmarket,  N.  H.,  was  one  of  Mrs.  Tracy’s 
converts. 

The  Sunday  School  in  connection  with  the  church  was  first  organized  about 
1838  and  proved  a  great  blessing  to  the  church.  In  order  to  make  it  more  effec¬ 
tive  in  its  work,  it  was  reorganized  in  1874,  and  adopted  a  constitution  and  by¬ 
laws  to  govern  its  management. 

The  Ladies  Benevolent  Circle  was  organized  in  1850  and  its  first  President  was 
Mrs.  Stephen  J.  Pitman. 

The  Young  People’s  Society  of  Advocates  of  Christian  Fidelity  was  organized 
in  1892  with  fourteen  active  and  five  associate  members. 

The  church  society,  finding  that  more  room  was  needed  to  meet  all  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  church,  decided  to  build  a  vestry  and  in  1881  it  was  completed. 
The  land  on  which  it  stands  was  donated  by  Mr.  Lane  Plummer.  The  lumber 
for  the  building  was  given  by  Dea.  Ashael  Sanborn,  one  of  Christ’s  loyal  ones. 

The  church  stands  today  free  of  debt.  It  owns  a  parsonage,  and  has  $1000 
invested,  which  was  given  by  Dea.  Ashael  Sanborn,  the  income  to  be  used  for  the 
support  of  preaching. 
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In  looking  over  the  past  history  of  this  church  we  can  see  plainly  that  God  has 
children  here,  and  the  successes  and  failures  of  our  fathers  should  prove  helpful 
to  us  and  we  should  take  courage  and  go  onward,  ever  onward,  bearing  the  cross 
of  Christ  faithfully  unto  the  end. 

For  the  past  few  years  there  have  not  been  services  in  the  church  during  the 
winter  months. 


SCHOOLS  AND  SCHOOLHOUSES  OF  OLD  MEREDITH  AND 

VICINITY 

Charles  H.  Perkins 

We  find  that  in  1647  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  passed  a  law  estab¬ 
lishing  a  system  of  public  schools.  This  law  extended  to  the  inhabitants  of  New 
Hampshire,  which  was  then  united  to  that  colony. 

The  first  law  relating  to  schools  passed  by  New  Hampshire  after  it  became  an 
independent  province,  was  enacted  in  1693  during  the  bloody  struggle  with  the 
French  and  Indians.  This  law  provided  for  the  establishment  of  a  school  in 
every  town,  subjecting  those  to  a  penalty  of  ten  pounds  which  should  fail  to 
comply  with  its  requirements. 

“The  old  laws  of  New  Hampshire/’  says  Dr.  Belmont,  writing  in  1792,  “re¬ 
quired  every  town  of  one  hundred  inhabitants  to  keep  a  grammar  school,  by 
which  was  meant  a  school  in  which  the  learned  languages  should  be  taught,  and 
youth  might  be  prepared  for  admission  to  a  university.  The  same  preceptor  was 
obliged  to  teach  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic,  unless  the  town  was  of  sufficient 
ability  to  keep  two  or  more  schools,  one  of  which  was  called  a  grammar  school  by 
way  of  distinction.”  These  lawrs  were  not  always  carried  into  effect;  yet  when 
we  take  into  consideration  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  the  small  number  of 
inhabitants,  their  poverty,  their  exposed  situation,  and  their  numerous  contests 
with  a  deadly  foe,  we  are  astonished  that  they  should  have  accomplished  so  much. 

The  branches  ordinarily  taught  in  the  common  schools  were  reading,  writing, 
English  grammar,  arithmetic,  and  geography. 

Meredith  from  the  first  paid  attention  to  the  educational  interests  of  the  town. 
It  was  “voted  April  5,  1773,  to  raise  the  sum  of  six  Spanish  milled  dollars  to  hire 
schooling  but  not  to  build  a  schoolhouse  this  present  year.”  In  the  same  year 
we  find  Jeremiah  Smith  credited  “by  cash  payed  Jonathan  Smith  for  schooling, 
16  pounds.”  April  3,  1775  it  was  “  voted  to  raise  6  pounds  lawful  money,  to  be 
applied  for  schooling,  and  that  the  selectmen  hire  some  suitable  woman  to  keep 
the  same  if  they  can  conviently  hire  such  a  one.” 

The  first  schoolhouse  in  Meredith  was  located  on  the  south  side  of  the  road 
leading  from  Folsom’s  Mills  (Lakeport)  to  the  old  Province  Road  leading  from 
Meredith  Bridge  to  Meredith  Parade.  It  was  made  from  logs  and  located  near 
some  oak  trees  about  half  way  from  the  junction  of  the  above  roads  and  the  top 
of  the  hill  near  the  Golf  Club  house.  We  have  not  learned  the  date  of  the  build- 
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ing  of  this  house,  but  do  know  that  Nicholas  Folsom,  one  of  the  sons  of  “  Priest  ” 
Folsom  attended  school  here.  Nicholas  Folsom  Jr.  was  born  November  25,  1777. 

March  10,  1778,  the  town  took  action  to  build  three  schoolhouses  and  also 
“that  the  selectmen  shall  make  tax  on  said  districts  to  pay  the  cost  of  building, 
after  the  houses  are  completed,”  and  voted  for  eight  months’  school.  L  p  to  this 
time  and  for  several  years  the  amount  annually  voted  by  the  town  for  school 
purposes  was  usually  five  pounds.  Some  years  later  there  was  no  school  and  the 
money  raised  increased  the  time  taught  the  ensuing  year.  Four  months  in  each 
year  there  was  usually  a  school. 

Whether  the  above  building  plans  were  delayed  by  the  Revolutionary  War,  we 
do  not  know,  but  at  a  town  meeting  March  10,  1788,  it  was  voted  that  each  of 
five  districts  should  build  a  schoolhouse  for  itself.  The  committee  reported  one 
to  be  built  near  Jonathan  Smith's  house.  This  site  was  near  the  entrance  to  the 
County  Farm,  and  was  mentioned  by  Mrs.  Obear. 

The  second  schoolhouse  was  probably  located  at  what  is  known  as  the  Crockett 
schoolhouse.  Here  for  many  years  and  longer  than  the  oldest  resident  can  re¬ 
member,  a  school  was  kept.  The  house  has  been  remodeled  and  kept  in  good  re¬ 
pair,  but  about  two  years  ago  it  was  considered  for  the  best  interest  of  the  district 
to  bring  the  pupils  to  the  city  schools. 

The  third  was  in  what  is  known  as  the  Wadleigh  district,  so-called,  and  was 
located  on  the  same  side  of  the  road  and  a  few  rods  below  the  former  residence  of 
C.  Elwin  Swain.  It  was  later  moved  to  the  town  line  between  Laconia  and 
Meredith  and  used  as  a  union  schoolhouse.  Some  years  ago  the  house  was 
moved  away  from  this  last  location. 

The  fourth  schoolhouse  was  located  near  Ensign  Pike’s  house  and  close  to  what 
is  now  called  Pease  Corner,  about  two  miles  from  Meredith  Village  on  the  Province 
Road,  a  little  way  before  it  crosses  the  road  that  runs  between  Meredith  Village 
and  Meredith  Center.  This  little  “red"  schoolhouse  has  been  kept  in  good 
repair  and  used  up  to  within  about  six  years. 

The  fifth  schoolhouse  was  to  be  located  near  the  mouth  of  the  road  that  leads 
to  John  Robert’s  house  in  the  third  division.  This  would  be  located  just  out  of 
Meredith  Village  on  the  old  road  to  Center  Harbor.  It  may  be  the  house  in 
which  Dudley  Leavitt  of  Almanac  fame  taught,  as  his  first  school  was  said  to  be 
located  on  the  old  road  leading  from  Meredith  Village  to  Center  Harbor.  Mr. 
Leavitt  afterwards  taught  on  Meredith  Parade.  (Wadleigh  district.)  Dudley 
Leavitt  was  widely  known  as  a  mathematician  and  astronomer,  his  fame  extend¬ 
ing  to  foreign  countries,  students  coming  from  a  distance  to  be  under  his  instruc¬ 
tion.  To  have  received  instruction  from  “Master  Leavitt”  was  regarded  as 
highly  as  a  college  diploma  today. 

The  first  singing  school  in  Meredith  was  taught  by  Deacon  Josiah  Perkins  of 
Meredith  in  1795. 

In  the  year  1800  the  town  voted  to  raise  $300  for  schools.  In  1802  a  petition 
was  presented,  signed  by  eleven  persons  stating  “that  a  new  school  district  be 
formed  from  those  adjoining  is  much  desired,”  as  follows:  “Beginning  in  school 
district  number  three  on  Winnipesaukee  Pond  and  to  include  the  land  of  all 
eleven  named  residents  and  then  to  Measly  Pond,  thence  on  Measlv  Pond  to 
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Winnipesaukee  Pond."  The  request  for  this  schoolhouse  was  granted  and  the 
same  is  still  located  on  the  heights  just  out  of  Meredith  Village  on  the  Daniel 
Webster  highway  and  about  opposite  the  junction  of  the  Parade  Road  with  this 
highway.  This  is  at  present  painted  white  and  in  good  repair.  March  12,  1804, 
the  town  “voted  to  raise  $400  for  the  use  of  schools  the  ensuing  year.” 

Another  old  “red"  schoolhouse  is  located  in  the  Clough  district,  so-called, 
“in  Chemung,"  a  name  given  a  section  of  territory  located  between  Meredith 
Center  and  Sanbornton  Square.  This  house  is  in  the  town  of  Meredith  and 
about  half  way  between  the  two  places  named.  There  has  been  no  school  kept 
in  this  house  for  the  past  few  years,  the  desks  having  been  taken  out  to  help  fit 
up  school  rooms  in  Meredith,  but  the  house  itself  is  in  very  good  repair. 

We  give  here  in  full  the  letter  printed  in  the  Sandwich  News  and  written,  under 
date  of  April  11,  1923,  by  Aaron  Clough,  said  to  be  the  oldest  man  in  Meredith. 

Editor  News: 

I  was  over  to  Chemung  and  I  looked  into  the  schoolhouse  that  now  stands 
there.  The  seats  and  desk  were  gone,  the  slate  blackboards  and  stove  were 
taken  out  and  the  floor  was  covered  with  papers  and  rubbish. 

Well,  let  it  pass. 

The  little  school  district  which  contained  23  families,  now  has  but  one  family, 
and  four  or  five  old  men,  I  believe,  most  of  whom  live  alone. 

Eighty  years  ago  the  seats  were  filled  with  noisy,  happy  children  and  the  stern 
teacher  strode  before  the  great  fireplace  “keeping  order"  and  his  dignity,  and 
went  up  the  aisle  to  help  the  boys  in  their  sums. 

Sunday  afternoons  we  had  meetings  in  the  schoolhouse,  the  brethren  and 
sometimes  the  minister  came  up  from  the  Center  and  sang  “From  Whence  Does 
This  Union  Arise." 

The  Stantons  came  up,  Deacon  Perkins  and  his  family  came,  and  his  sisters 
Sally,  Betsy  and  Ruth,  walked  up  through  the  pastures  and  gave  their  exhorta¬ 
tions.  The  Lawrences  came  and  sometimes  Robert  Downing  from  near  Sanborn¬ 
ton.  Abram  True  and  his  gifted  wife  came  over  from  the  Eastman  neighborhood; 
the  Sanborns  and  Leavitts  came,  my  family  came,  although  father  and  mother 
were  strong  Adventists  and  did  not  fit  in  very  closely  with  their  former  freewill 
brethren. 

Many  of  the  neighbors,  if  not  “engaged  in  religion”  or  even  “professors,” 
always  came  and  filled  the  house. 

Every  Sunday  old  Uncle  Asa  Rundlett  would  walk  four  miles  to  the  Center  to 
meeting.  People  “felt  an  interest  in  religion”  in  those  days;  it  strengthened  the 
strong  and  the  weak,  comforted  the  mourners,  gave  hope  to  the  toiler,  the  tried 
and  the  sick,  steadied  the  wavering  and  restrained  the  bad,  it  was  an  anchor  to 
the  soul,  its  cable  went  upward. 

Monday  morning  brought  the  30  or  40  noisy  children  again  to  school. 

They  took  their  seats  and  all  who  could  read,  read  from  the  New  Testament. 
Then  some  of  the  boys  renewed  their  attack  on  “vulgar  fractions”  and  the  “rule 
of  three”;  other  boys  snapped  apple  seeds  at  the  girls  and  looked  too  innocent 
when  their  “natural  enemy  ”  turned  round.  Some  of  the  girls  chewed  over  again 
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the  hateful  columns  of  “words  of  one  syllable  containing  silent  letters ”  hoping  to 
“spell  ’em  all  down”  in  the  coming  spelling  school. 

Of  all  that  happy  company  one  only  remains  to  drop  a  tear  on  thoughts  of  the 
old  schoolhouse,  whose  sad  but  fragrant  memory  still  lingers  in  his  sunset  sky. 

Aaron  Clough. 

It  is  said  that  at  one  time  a  school  was  maintained  on  Bear  Island. 

The  following  article  was  written  by  the  late  Horace  G.  Whittier  about  the 
first  schoolhouse  in  Lake  Village  “possibly  known  as  Batchelder's  Mills  at  that 
date”  which  was  a  union  schoolhouse  for  Gilford  and  Meredith. 

With  the  true  New  England  spirit,  the  education  of  their  children  became  a 
matter  of  prime  importance  as  soon  as  a  sufficient  number  of  families  had  settled 
to  warrant  the  employment  of  a  teacher.  At  first,  there  being  but  a  small  num¬ 
ber  of  scholars  in  the  village,  the  sessions  were  held  in  rooms  in  private  houses. 
But  in  time  the  number  of  scholars  had  increased  until  more  commodious  quar¬ 
ters  were  an  absolute  necessity,  and  it  was  decided  to  build  a  schoolhouse.  The 
exact  date  of  this  building  cannot  be  given.  Alany  years  ago  we  interviewed 
some  of  our  older  residents  as  to  the  date,  but  they  were  unable  to  enlighten  us. 
It  must  have  been  in  the  early  ’30s,  as  when  the  writer  attended  school  in  this 
house,  in  the  early  ’40s,  it  carried  many  of  the  earmarks  of  an  ancient  building, 
not  the  least  of  these  being  the  disfigurement  of  desks  and  seats  made  by  the 
jackknives  of  the  scholars.  The  central  feature  of  this  schoolroom  was  a  broad 
aisle  extending  through  the  center  from  the  door  in  front  to  the  teacher’s  desk  at 
the  rear,  this  open  aisle  being  used  for  recitation  purposes.  The  seats,  on  each 
side,  faced  the  center,  and  were  on  an  incline  from  the  aisle  to  the  sides  of  the 
house,  with  side  aisles  between  the  sections  of  the  seats.  This  first  schoolhouse 
stood  where  the  Lougee  residence  is  now  located,  38  Gold  Street.  It  now  does 
duty  as  a  dwelling  house,  having  been  remodeled  and  moved  across  Gold  Street, 
to  a  point  nearly  opposite  its  original  site,  and  now  37  and  39  Gold  Street. 

In  addition  to  its  primary  purpose,  the  old  schoolroom  was  used  for  many  semi¬ 
public  functions,  and  in  it  were  held  prayer  meetings,  school  meetings,  caucuses, 
temperance  meetings,  etc. 

By  1843-’44  the  village  had  grown  to  such  proportions  that  one  house  could 
not  accommodate  all  the  scholars.  Up  to  this  time  the  district  had  been  a  union 
one  (Gilford  and  Meredith).  But  in  1843  the  district  was  divided  on  the  town 
and  river  line,  and  while  the  new  schoolhouse  for  the  west  side  was  being  built  on 
School  Street,  a  school  was  held  in  the  west  end  of  Fred  Adams’  store,  156  Elm 
Street.  The  building  was  afterwards  moved  down  into  the  mill  yard,  so-called, 
was  last  used  by  Horace  Wood  and  Co.  as  a  room  for  boarding  stockings,  and,  with 
many  other  buildings,  was  burned  in  the  great  fire.  Only  one  or  two  terms 
of  school  were  held  in  this  building. 

Returning  to  the  Gilford  side  of  Meredith  Bridge  Village,  we  find  the  first 
schoolhouse  was  located  on  land  now  occupied  by  Mrs.  Lawrence  Baldi’s  resi¬ 
dence,  366  South  Main  Street.  We  have  not  been  able  to  learn  the  date  at  which 
this  schoolhouse  was  built,  but  it  was  very  early  in  the  history  of  the  Village. 
There  are  several  of  our  older  residents  now  living  who  attended  this  old  “  yellow  ” 
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schoolhouse  which  was  located  close  to  the  road.  After  the  building  of  the  Bow¬ 
man  Street  schoolhouse,  it  was  sold  to  John  Edwards  as  per  deed  (from  Avery  and 
others)  February  1,  1856.  In  giving  the  description  of  the  property  conveyed, 
this  clause  is  included,  “meaning  to  convey  the  schoolhouse  lot  of  four  rods  square 
and  the  schoolhouse  on  same,  with  land  binding  on  said  Mallard  four  rods  wide 
to  the  Bowman  land.  ”  The  building  was  later  moved  back  and  entered  into  the 
construction  of  the  buildings  of  Mrs.  Baldi. 

The  Bowman  Street  schoolhouse  located  at  the  time  in  “district  number  four” 
was  dedicated  July  14,  1854.  As  first  built,  it  was  of  one  story  (brick)  and  had 
two  schoolrooms. 

On  the  Meredith  side  of  the  river,  a  schoolhouse  was  located  near  where  John 

A.  Harper,  Esq.  (a  member  of  Congress),  lived,  now  68  Pleasant  Street. 
After  Esquire  Harper’s  death  this  place  was  owned  by  Jonathan  Ladd,  and  we 
learn  from  an  old  letter  written  in  the  1840’s  that  his  son-in-law,  Dr.  Knowles, 
was  using  the  old  schoolhouse  as  an  office. 

The  next  schoolhouse  was  located  on  land  now  owned  by  Mrs.  Calvin  J. 
Sanborn,  161  Pleasant  St.  The  exact  date  of  building  is  not  known,  but  in  an 
old  deed  dated  January  26,  1816,  conveying  land  from  Stephen  Perley  to  Jona¬ 
than  Folsom  is  mentioned  a  “large  stone  as  one  of  the  bounds  formerly  standing 
in  the  wall  and  now  near  where  the  new  schoolhouse  in  district  number  one  in 
said  Meredith  stands.”  About  the  time  School  Street  (Harvard)  was  laid  out, 
the  old  schoolhouse  was  moved  across,  about  May  1841.  At  that  time  or  later 
it  was  made  a  two-room  building  by  an  addition.  This  was  used  up  to  the  time 
the  present  brick  schoolhouse  was  built  (1870)  and  later  sold  to  ex-May  or  Samuel 

B.  Smith,  who  divided  it  into  two  parts  for  tenement  houses,  moving  it  back  onto 
what  is  now  Dartmouth  Street.  The  present  remodeled  double  tenements  known 
as  numbers  20-22  and  24-26  are  largely  made  from  the  old  schoolhouse. 

Some  years  ago  Mrs.  Lydia  Ann  (Swasey)  Obear  wrote  for  the  Laconia  Demo¬ 
crat  a  series  of  articles,  and  among  other  things  described  this  schoolhouse  and  its 
immediate  surroundings.  Mrs.  Obear  was  born  in  Meredith  Bridge  in  1820  and 
attended  this  school.  Her  articles  give  the  best  description  we  have  been  able  to 
find.  She  knew  so  intimately  the  conditions  she  so  aptly  and  beautifully  de¬ 
scribed,  that  we  herewith  present  at  some  length  her  description  of  the  schools 
etc.,  for  the  years  1828-30  and  the  decade  from  1830  to  1840. 

It  is  1828  still;  one  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  school  children  are  on  their 
way  to  the  one  schoolhouse  which  accommodates  all  of  the  scholars  from  the 
bridge  across  the  river  to  the  “Poor  farm ”  above  the  village,  two  or  three  miles. 

We  will  follow  a  group  of  them  up  by  John  Horne’s  house,  at  the  corner  of 
Snapper  Street,  coming  first  to  Mr.  Wingate’s  blacksmith  shop,  then  his  house. 
The  tall,  keen,  alert  man  coming  from  the  house  into  the  road  is  Mr.  Wood,  the 
schoolmaster.  He  is  from  Barnstead,  and  for  five  successive  winters  sways  the 
ferule  and  the  birch  in  the  schoolhouse  to  which  the  children  are  going.  We  will 
visit  his  school  by  and  by,  when  we  have  looked  at  the  residences  on  each  side  of 
the  street,  as  we  follow  the  schoolmaster’s  elastic  step  up  the  Old  Road. 

On  this  side  of  the  street  next  to  Mr.  Wingate’s  is  the  Widow  Jonathan  Ladd’s 
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house.  Front  of  it,  outside  the  yard,  are  several  Lombardy  poplars,  and  the 
road  being  on  a  level  with  the  gate  is  elevated  enough  to  merit  the  name  given 
“Harper’s  Hill.”  [This  house  was  built  by  Esquire  Harper,  and  has  recently 
been  purchased  by  the  city.] 

There  are  no  other  dwellings  on  this  side  of  the  street,  before  you  come  to  the 
schoolhouse,  but  the  Ladd  orchard  extends  till  it  reaches  Jonathan  Folsom's  field 
which  stretches  down  to  the  Bay. 

W  e  will  cross  over  and  go  down  the  street,  before  going  into  the  school,  to  Mr. 
Folsom’s  house,  which  is  the  first  building  below  the  schoolhouse  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Old  Road.  His  orchards  and  fields  extend  across  to  the  New  Road. 
Next  to  Mr.  Folsom's  is  John  Avery’s;  then  two  more  dwellings,  one  quite  back 
from  the  street,  and  we  come  to  the  house  of  Stephen  Gale,  one  of  the  prominent 
storekeepers. 

It  stands  on  Harper’s  Hill,  opposite  the  Jonathan  Ladd  house,  and  the  aristo¬ 
cratic  Lombardy  poplar  figures  here  also.  Below  the  extensive  garden  on  the 
street  is  a  house  occupied  by  Esquire  Orne,  a  prominent  lawyer,  and  now  we  are 
at  the  bank,  and  Snapper  Street  again. 

The  solemn-looking  man  in  black  coming  around  the  bank  is  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Norwood,  the  first,  or  nearly  the  first,  Orthodox  minister  of  the  place.  The 
church  building  on  the  other  side  of  the  bridge,  with  its  lofty  and  really  artistic 
spire,  is  the  place  of  his  ministrations. 

Before  many  years  he  will  be  succeeded  by  Rev.  J.  K.  Young,  and  the  church 
having  been  burned,  will  be  replaced  by  one  located  on  the  “Meredith  Side." 
Mr.  Norwood  will  make  a  ministerial  call  on  his  way  to  visit  the  school  (for  he  is 
one  of  the  school  committee),  and  we  will  look  in  and  see  how  he  is  received. 
The  mistress  of  the  house  receives  him  and  takes  him  to  the  “fore  room."  Pres¬ 
ently  a  boy  rushes  out  of  the  back  door,  decanter  in  hand,  to  Mr.  Perley’s  or  Mr. 
Gale's  store,  and  on  his  return,  which,  according  to  mother  injunction  is  a  speedy 
one,  the  decanter  with  its  ruby  contents  is  placed  on  the  table  with  the  silver 
bronzed  sugar  bowl,  with  its  square  lumps  of  sugar,  and  sugar  tongs  beside  it,  and 
on  a  little  salver  the  wine  glasses. 

In  those  days  it  was  a  violation  of  all  the  most  sacred  laws  of  hospitality  to 
omit  giving  honored  guests,  especially  the  minister,  “something  to  drink.” 

We  will  not  wait  for  Mr.  Norwood  to  finish  his  call  but  pass  on  to  the  school- 
house.  This  is  a  tolerably  high-studded  building  located  on  a  piece  of  land  taken 
from  the  pasture  above  Mr.  Folsom's  house. 

Fronting  on  the  road,  at  the  left  corner  is  the  entrance.  The  building  is  un¬ 
painted.  Across  the  windows  are  three  or  four  wooden  bars,  which  gives  the 
edifice  a  jail-like  look;  whether  placed  there  to  screen  the  windows  from  outside 
missiles  or  to  prevent  wandering,  curious  eyes  from  viewing  passers-by  on  the 
road,  I  am  uncertain.  Stepping  up  the  rough  stone  step  we  gain  an  entry,  taken 
from  the  corner  of  the  large  schoolroom.  We  go  in.  The  seats  and  aisles  are  on 
one  side  only,  the  floor  an  inclined  plane  at  this  side.  The  seats  are  full  of  boys 
and  girls  of  varying  ages;  those  on  the  back  seats,  from  eighteen  to  twenty  years 
old;  on  the  front,  from  four  to  six  years.  These  front  seats  are  so  high  that  the 
little  occupants  would,  no  doubt,  denominate  the  verb  “to  sit”  an  active  one. 
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Leaving  room  for  the  classes  to  stand  (they  never  sit  in  recitation)  between  the 
seats  and  it,  is  a  pile  of  whitewashed  brick  four  or  five  feet  in  height,  and  as  many 
wide,  which  is  a  substitute  for  the  stove  (not  yet  in  fashion) .  A  large  brick  hearth 
is  in  front  of  the  orifice  which  holds  the  long  sticks  of  wood.  The  teacher’s  desk 
is  near  the  left  wall  as  you  pass  this  rude  fireplace,  but  not  quite  so  far  in  the 
rear.  It  is  a  square  box,  a  little  elevated  from  the  floor,  containing  his  chair,  and 
on  the  side  facing  his  scholars  a  sloping  lid  covering  the  receptacle  for  his  in¬ 
dividual  property  and  opening  on  hinges  as  do  those  of  the  scholars.  Back  of 
this  desk  and  “stove”  runs  a  long  seat,  above  which  hang  the  scholars’  garments. 

As  we  came  in  we  noticed  a  lad  of  twelve  or  fourteen  standing  not  far  from  the 
teacher's  desk;  we  shall  now  observe  that  he  stands  with  both  arms  extended 
horizontally.  In  the  right  hand  is  a  loose  brick  from  the  hearth  near  by:  in  the 
left  a  book.  Oh,  yes!  The  aching  muscles  of  the  arms  and  shoulders  are  being 
made  to  pay  for  some  violation  of  school  rules,  for  Mr.  Wood  is  a  rigid  disciplin¬ 
arian.  If  we  remain  long  enough  we  may  see  some  more  ingenious  modes  of 
torture,  among  them  “sitting  on  nothing’’ — the  asumption  of  a  sitting  posture 
with  the  back  against  the  wall  with  no  support  for  the  aching  thighs.  Or  the 
head  and  back  bent  to  allow  the  fingers  to  “  hold  down  a  nail.”  A  more  flagrant 
misdemeanor  will  result  in  an  order  from  the  master  to  an  older  pupil  to  “take 
his  knife  and  cut  a  stick”  from  the  clump  of  birches  or  alders  near  the  schoolhouse, 
and  soon  stinging  blows  are  dealt  to  the  culprit,  while  bold  spirits  look  on  and 
vow  revenge,  and  timid  ones  shrink  and  shudder  at  every  blow.  But  I  wander. 
The  school  books  used  are  “Historical  Reader,”  “English  Reader,”  “Testament” 
and  “Spelling  Book.”  The  latter  is  Noah  Webster’s.  The  progress  in  this 
from  the  alphabet  to  “abs,  ”  from  “abs,”  to  words  of  two  syllables,  then  three, 
spelling  down  whole  columns;  and  the  little  learners  announce  their  progress  by 
saying  they  have  got  to  “baker,”  or  “crucifix.”  These  glibly  spelled  introduce 
them  to  the  first  sentence:  “No  man  may  put  off  the  law  of  God,”  between 
the  columns;  and  then  the  stories,  whose  illustrations,  in  days  when  pictures  are 
scarce,  are  so  fascinating,  of  the“  Sauce-Box  ”  in  the  apple  tree,  and  the  milk-maid 
who  counted  her  chickens  before  they  were  hatched.  Besides  reading,  “Adams’ 
Old  Arithmetic,”  “Colburn’s  Mental”  (a  little  later  used),  “ Woodbridge’s 
Geography,”  and  “Murray's  Grammar.” 

Mr.  Wood  has  other  methods  of  keeping  order  besides  the  ones  mentioned. 
One  of  these  is  a  “Whispering  Bill.”  The  name  of  every  scholar  in  school  is  put 
on  this  bill,  with  the  days  of  the  week  at  the  top  and  a  space  below  opposite  each 
name.  This  bill  is  given  by  turn  to  the  more  reliable  scholars  in  the  back  seats, 
and  each  of  them  on  his  day  is  expected  to  keep  a  sharp  lookout  and  put  down  a 
mark  when  he  thinks  a  scholar  whispers.  At  night  at  the  end  of  each  spelling 
lesson  and  before  dismissed,  the  names  are  read,  and  a  heavy  blow  with  the  ferule 
given  for  each  mark.  We  will  suppose  we  have  stayed  long  enough  to  witness 
this  scene.  A  long  class  “toes  the  line”  rigidly.  A  hush  like  the  day  of  doom 
is  on  the  school !  The  master,  ferule  in  hand,  comes  from  his  desk  and  stands  be¬ 
fore  the  class.  He  calls  the  name  and  number  of  marks  of  each  culprit  from  the 
bill,  and,  one  by  one,  they  advance,  reluctantly  extend  the  hand,  and  then 
resume  place  in  the  class. 
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No  denial  of  the  offence  is  allowed;  no  excuse  admitted. 

It  is  inexorable  law.  If  the  tear-stained  cheeks  and  quivering  lips  that  pass 
out  the  door  excite  our  pity  or  arouse  our  indignation  we  must  remember  that 
in  the  home  training  the  rod,  hanging  above  the  kitchen  fireplace,  bears  a  con¬ 
spicuous  part.  Mr.  Editor,  the  world  does  move,  and  we  are  getting  farther 
from  barbarism. 

We  have  remained  long  in  Master  Wood’s  school  for  two  reasons:  First,  be¬ 
cause  the  schoolroom  is  to  pass  through  such  marked  changes  in  the  next  half 
century.  And  second,  because  in  Laconia,  and  scattered  far  and  wide,  are  Somes, 
and  Robinsons,  and  Danfords,  and  Beans,  and  Swaseys,  and  Parkers,  and  San¬ 
borns,  and  Folsoms,  and  Maloons,  and  Gales,  and  Ladds,  and  Burnhams,  and 
Durgins,  and  Eagers,  and  Gilberts,  who  spent  their  winters  in  Mr.  Wood’s  school. 
To  some  of  them  this  picture  may  recall  memories  of  the  same  period.  A  few 
years  later  “Uncle  Jimmy  Morrison”  ruled  with  a  more  lenient  hand  in  this 
schoolroom;  and  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Atkinson,  who  had  come  (not  much  more  than  a 
boy)  to  be  pastor  of  the  Universalist  church,  kept  a  private  school  during  a 
vacation  of  the  town  school. 

In  the  Court  House,  in  the  room  where  Gilford  Academy  will  afterward 
flourish,  a  student  from  Dartmouth  teaches  the  higher  branches,  with  long 
intervals  between,  when  college  duties  take  him  to  Hanover. 

A  lady.  Miss  Chapin,  is  now  teaching  the  higher  or  ornamental  branches. 

Laconia  from  1830  to  1840  by  Mrs.  L.  A.  (Swasey)  Obear. 

Mrs.  William  Ladd  (wife  of  “Friend”  or  “Quaker”  Ladd  who  had  the  first 
druggist  store  in  town),  established  an  infant  school  in  the  hail  of  the  Tremont 
tavern  on  the  Gilford  side.  It  numbered  sixty  pupils,  under  eight  years  of  age, 
and  was  a  great  success.  Their  son,  William  Henry  Ladd  was  later  the  head  of 
the  famous  Chauncy  Hall  school  of  Boston.  As  Mrs.  Ladd’s  infant  school  is 
mentioned  here,  we  might  talk  of  the  schools  of  Laconia.  No  public  schools  were 
in  operation  here  except  the  town  schools  early  established  on  either  side  of  the 
river,  one  above  Mr.  Folsom’s  on  Pleasant  Street  (now  J.  P.  Atkinson’s),  the 
other  on  Alain  Street  below  Ephraim  Mallard’s,  nowT  George  Alallard’s.  As 
early  as  1815  a  Aliss  Parsons  taught  a  popular  private  school,  and  when  the 
Court  House  was  erected  one  end  of  the  lower  story  was  fitted  up  for  a  school¬ 
room.  In  this  room  there  was,  especially  when  the  town  schools  were  not  in 
session,  a  school  maintained.  At  one  time  it  was  a  school  for  young  ladies  with  a 
corps  of  lady  teachers  giving  instruction  in  painting,  drawing  and  fine  em¬ 
broidery.  At  others  the  seniors  from  some  college  kept  a  term  or  two.  It  was 
incorporated  into  an  academy. 

Some  of  the  prominent  instructors  from  1830  to  1840  were  a  Air.  Dickey,  Air. 
Alead,  an  Andover  Seminary  student,  a  Air.  Adams,  and  Dyer  H.  Sanborn  who 
had  a  flourishing  school  for  several  years,  and  B.  F.  C.  Emerson,  who,  with  Airs. 
Phebe  C.  Alarsh  as  assistant,  or  preceptress,  before  and  after  1840,  was  a  success¬ 
ful  teacher.  Woodbury  Alelcher,  John  T.  Coffin  and  Stephen  C.  Lyford,  are 
remembered  among  the  enthusiastic  and  ever  interested  members  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  this  institution. 
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Among  the  early  teachers  of  this  school  was  Miss  Caroline  F.  Chapin  who 
afterwards  married  Esquire  Orne,  one  of  Laconia’s  early  lawyers.  She  was 
afterward  quite  widely  known  as  a  writer  of  both  prose  and  poetry — Caroline 
F.  Orne. 

In  this  brief  review  of  the  early  educational  forces  that  helped  shape  the 
children  who  were  to  become  the  men  and  women  of  the  coming  Laconia,  we 
must  not  forget  nor  omit  to  mention  a  private  school  which  held  on  its  unostenta¬ 
tious  way  through  this  and  a  part  of  the  next  decade:  Amelia  Wardwell’s  school. 
It  was  kept  in  Mr.  WardwelFs  house,  on  or  near  what  is  now  Canal  Street,  and  at 
least  while  Miss  Wardwell  was  scarcely  more  than  a  child  herself,  managed 
jointly  by  herself  and  mother.  In  it  the  rudiments,  “reading,  ’riting  and  Tith- 
metic,”  were  taught,  with  Parley’s  geography  and  history  and  plain  needlework. 
If  the  pupils  of  this  school  did  not  graduate  from  it,  models  of  propriety  in  de¬ 
portment,  and  proficient  in  the  several  branches  taught,  it  was  not  the  fault  of 
its  painstaking  teachers. 

Besides  this  private  school  there  was  another  in  what  was  called  the  Elkins’ 
schoolhouse,  a  little  building  above  the  bank  building,  then  owned,  we  think, 
by  Esquire  Jeremiah  Elkins.  It  opened  from  Main  Street,  and  was  on  the  bank 
grounds.  Such  a  school  was  considered  an  essential  addition  to  the  means  for 
training  youth  already  in  operation,  by  the  eight  families,  who  came  into  town 
when  the  addition  was  made  to  the  machinery  of  the  brick  or  Avery  mill,  and 
others.  Its  facilities  were  rather  in  advance  of  the  Wardwell  school. 

Gilford  Academy 

Gilford  Academy  was  incorporated  June  20,  1820,  during  the  administration  of 
Gov.  Samuel  Bell,  a  part  of  Section  1  of  the  articles  of  incorporation  being  as 
follows : 

“Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  in  General  Court 
convened,  that  Dudley  Ladd,  John  Evans,  Lyman  B.  Walker,  Daniel  Avery, 
Barnard  Merrill,  Thomas  Saltmarsh,  Nathaniel  Davis,  Jr.,  and  the  Rev.  William 
Blaisdell  of  Gilford,  Daniel  Gale  2nd  of  Gilmanton,  Jonathan  G.  Everett  and 
Stephen  Gale  of  Meredith,  Daniel  C.  Atkinson  of  Sanbornton  and  Daniel  Smith 
of  New  Hampton  and  their  associates  and  successors  be,  and  hereby  are,  incor¬ 
porated  and  made  a  body  corporate  and  politic  under  the  name  of  Gilford 
Academy.” 

The  purpose  of  the  academy  as  outlined  in  a  preamble  to  their  constitution 
was: 

“Whereas,  the  General  Court  of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  did,  by  their  act 
of  June  session  Anno  Domini  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty,  incorporate 
an  academy  in  the  town  of  Gilford,  by  the  name  of  Gilford  Academy,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  promoting  purity  and  virtue,  and  for  the  education  of  youth,  and  also  did 
in  said  act  appoint  a  certain  number  of  gentlemen  as  a  board  of  trustees  to  man¬ 
age  the  affairs  of  said  academy,  and  as  no  corporation  or  society  can  prosper  with¬ 
out  order  and  government,  we  the  trustees  do  adopt  the  following  as  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  said  academy.” 
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Then  follows  the  constitution  of  ten  sections  and  “Laws  of  said  academy” 
covering  about  six  pages  more. 

Of  the  early  history  of  the  academy  but  little  has  been  recorded.  That  given 
by  Mrs.  Obear  covering  all  that  we  have  been  able  to  find  except  the  statement  of 
Rev.  Daniel  Lancaster  in  his  history  of  Gilmanton  when,  in  writing  of  Meredith 
Bridge  Village  among  other  things  he  says:  “In  1820,  an  academy  was  incorpo¬ 
rated,  and  about  the  same  time,  a  term  of  the  superior  Court  began  to  be  held 
here.  There  were  at  this  date  about  thirty  dwelling  houses  in  the  village.” 

No  records  of  the  Academy  before  1838  can  be  found.  We  know,  however, 
from  other  sources  as  well  as  from  the  catalogue  of  1835  that  Dyer  H.  Sanborn 
had  a  most  successful  school  for  two  years;  he  refused  to  return,  however ?  owing 
to  the  “want  of  united  interest  in  the  inhabitants  of  this  vicinity  in  the  welfare 
of  the  school,  and  the  interference  of  the  Court  Session  within  the  space  of  the 
Fall  Term.” 

The  later  history  of  the  Academy  will  not  be  given  in  detail.  In  November, 
1847,  the  trustees  sold  their  interest  in  the  Court  House.  This  building  is 
what  is  now  called  the  old  Court  House,  now  moved  across  the  street  and  used  in 
connection  with  the  Armory,  so-called.  Two  vears  later  it  was  voted  that  the 
building  committee  procure  and  put  into  the  new  Academy  room  the  latest  and 
most  approved  seats  and  desks. 

The  last  class  to  graduate,  that  of  1868,  consisted  of  three  members.  After 
the  school  year  of  1871-1872,  the  Academy  was  not  continued,  but  the  building 
was  used  for  Gilford  schools  for  two  vears  and  afterwards  for  Laconia  schools, 
“the  portion  of  Gilford  east  of  the  river  having  been  united  to  Laconia.”  Just 
before  1886  when  the  High  School  building  was  erected,  the  Academy  building 
was  moved  to  Court  Street  and  used  by  the  late  James  H.  Tilton  and  his  succes¬ 
sors  as  a  storehouse.  During  this  period  of  its  use,  it  still  retained  the  same  style 
of  architecture.  A  few  years  ago  Dr.  A.  H.  Harriman  purchased  the  property  and 
remodeled  it.  It  can  still  be  recognized  at  the  very  end  of  the  Harriman  block 
on  Court  Street,  numbers  16-18,  the  South  Main  Market  below,  and  Moose  Hall 
above.  The  Academy  Corporation  still  continues  its  legality. 

From  the  educational  institutions  of  old  Meredith  and  vicinity  have  gone  forth 
many  men  and  women  who  not  only  have  brought  honor  to  their  native  town, 
but  whose  untiring  efforts  have  laid  the  foundations  upon  which  succeeding  gen¬ 
erations  have  builded. 
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PREPARATIONS  FOR  SETTLEAIENT 


Mary  Gale  Hibbard 

The  plan  of  Meredith  drawn  from  the  survey  made  by  Jonathan  Longfellow 
in  1750  and  1753  differs  in  several  places  from  the  plan  of  1770,  a  part  of  which  is 
reproduced  in  this  book.  In  the  earlier  plan  no  name  was  given  to  Round  Bay, 
now  called  Opechee,  and  from  Messer  Bridge  to  below  Mill  Street  Bridge  a  lake  or 
pond  larger  than  Opechee  itself  extended  into  the  land  on  the  southeast.  Only  a 
very  short  stretch  of  river  was  given  on  either  plan.  There  was  undoubtedly 
much  more  lake  and  less  river  in  early  days;  in  fact,  James  B.  Fernald  tells  us 
that  before  the  railway  embankment  near  Messer  Bridge  was  built,  there  was  an 
island  there,  and  a  second  bridge  was  needed  above  Messer  Bridge  on  the  road  to 
Lakeport. 

On  the  earlier  plan  Long  Bay,  now  Paugus,  was  marked  “  Wenepesioca  River; ” 
the  “Wequash  Pond'’  of  1770,  now  Wicwas,  was  marked  “the  Head  of  ye  great 
Bay;”  “Wigwam  Pond”  became  “Measly  Pond”  in  1770,  now  it  is  Waukewan. 
Both  of  these  ponds  were  long  and  wide  on  the  earlier  plan,  so  that  the  Proprie¬ 
tors  asked  that  there  should  be  less  than  the  one  hundred  lots  that  had  been  in¬ 
tended,  and  the  number  was  cut  to  eighty-two.  Later  it  was  found  that  there 
was  unplotted  land  next  to  the  New  Hampton  line  to  be  divided  among  those  who 
had  bought  up  Proprietors’  shares.  Pickerel  or  Robinson  Pond  was  omitted  in 
both  plans. 

Forts 

Gilmanton  had  built  four  blockhouses  of  logs  in  the  early  days,  one  only  four¬ 
teen  feet  square  on  the  east  side  of  the  channel  at  the  Weirs,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  nearly  opposite  the  old  oak  at  the  corner  of  the  White  Oaks  Road.  The 
settlement  of  Meredith,  the  second  township,  came  later,  when  the  fear  of  Indian 
raids  had  passed,  and  no  mention  of  any  blockhouse  is  found  in  the  records  of  the 
Proprietors  or  in  those  of  the  town.  It  is  thought,  however,  that  there  must  have 
been  an  Indian  fort,  used  for  winter  quarters,  on  the  Meredith  side  of  the  Weirs 
Bridge,  south  of  the  State  Road.  The  Weirs  was  a  famous  fishing  ground,  and 
there  is  a  spring,  near  the  fields  where  many  chips  of  flint  can  still  be  found.  The 
flint  chips  mean  not  warfare,  but  winter  quarters. 

From  the  manuscript  of  the  late  E.  P.  Jewell,  Esq.,  we  quote  the  following 
paragraph : 

“All  of  the  prominent  tribes  had  forts,  constructed  for  defence  against  warlike  assaults.  A  desir¬ 
able  location  for  the  fort  was  carefully  selected,  where  in  case  of  an  attack  or  a  long  siege,  water  could 
be  obtained.  Whatever  space  was  required  was  enclosed  by  a  strong  palisade,  constructed  for  de¬ 
fence.  Strong  and  tall  poles,  pointed  at  the  top,  were  firmly  set  in  the  ground  close  together  in 
double  rows.  The  structure  was  strengthened  by  smaller  poles  fastened  on  the  inside,  the  entire 
length  of  the  palisade;  only  a  small  space  was  left  for  an  entrance,  which  could  be  quickly  closed  in 
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case  of  an  attack.  The  entrance  was  so  ingeniously  constructed,  fortified  and  guarded  that  surprise 
or  capture  seemed  almost  impossible.  Within  the  palisade  was  located  a  village  of  wigwams  and 
stores  of  food.  These  forts  were  used  as  winter  quarters  in  time  of  peace.  Some  tribes  had  several 
forts  where  the  entire  tribe  could  find  shelter  and  a  fair  degree  of  comfort  through  the  winter.” 

Such,  no  doubt,  was  the  Weirs  fort  or  encampment. 

By  the  time  the  first  settlers  were  choosing  their  lots  and  clearing  their  land,  it 
was  knowm  that  the  Province  Road  was  to  pass  through  Meredith,  entering  at  its 
most  southerly  point,  Main  Street  Bridge,  Laconia,  and  continuing  in  a  northerly 
direction  until  it  passed  the  present  Laconia  line.  The  part  of  this  road  “up  in 
town”  is  commonly  called  the  Parade  Road.  In  the  lower  part  of  Laconia, 
Province  Street,  Pleasant  Street,  and  the  part  of  Main  Street  lying  between,  are 
all  parts  of  the  “Old  Province  Road,”  which,  starting  at  Portsmouth,  crossed  the 
state  to  Haverhill,  N.  H.,  on  the  Connecticut,  and  then  followed  this  river  north 
to  “  Co-oss  ”  or  “  Cohoss.”  The  first  act  establishing  the  road  spoke  of  the  “  Great 
Quantities  of  Corn  Grain  &  other  Sort  of  Provisions”  that  would  soon  be  raised 
and  transported  down  the  Connecticut,  if  it  were  not  built.  It  would  seem  that 
they  were  looking  for  trade  even  in  tliose  early  days.  If  it  had  been  build  at  the 
time  the  first  act  was  passed  (December  17,  1763),  it  would  have  crossed  the 
“  Winnipisioke  Branch  of  the  river  at  the  Place  called  the  Wares.  ”  The  “  Wares” 
may  have  meant  either  the  present  Weirs,  called  often  the  Great  or  LTpper 
Wares,  or  Lakeport,  called  the  Lower  Wares,  or  sometimes  Folsom’s  Wares. 
“Weiers”  and  “Wears”  are  other  spellings. 

The  old  accounts  show  that,  as  early  as  1763,  thirty-eight  pounds  had  been  paid 
to  Capt.  John  Odlin  and  Mark  Jewett  for  “Service  in  Cuting  the  Road  from 
Canterbury  to  Salam  town.”  The  Proprietors  were  assessed  to  pay  for  these 
improvements;  thirty  pounds  apiece  in  January  1763,  and  “Sixty  Six  Pouns 
thirteen  Shilings  &  four  Pence  ”  in  March,  1765.  Abraham  Folsom  and  John  Neal 
were  the  assessors  in  1765. 

These  old  accounts  are  confusing,  as  some  of  the  items  are  given  in  old  tenor, 
some  in  new.  When  a  yoke  of  oxen  for  a  day  cost  five  pounds,  and  rum  six 
pounds  a  gallon,  for  instance,  we  know  old  tenor  was  meant.  The  difference  be¬ 
tween  old  tenor  and  new,  two  issues  of  paper  money,  wTas  said  to  have  been  so 
great  in  1766  that  one  pound  old  tenor  was  equal  to  only  one  shilling  “lawful 
money,”  as  new  tenor  was  often  called.  The  two  assessments  mentioned 
above  were  in  old  tenor.  During  the  Revolution  the  currency  depreciated  so 
much  that  in  1781  the  value  was  usually  given  in  coin,  often  in  Spanish  milled 
dollars. 

We  will  return  now  to  Meredith.  The  Province  Road  not  having  been  built  in 
1766  through  Meredith,  the  following  vote  was  passed  at  the  meeting  of  the  Pro¬ 
prietors  June  13,  1769:  “Voted  Ebenr.  Smith,  Mr.  William  Mead  &  Mr.  Abram 
Folsom  Junr.  a  committee  to  clear  the  Province  Road  through  said  Town  and 
that  each  Proprietor  of  said  Town  have  liberty  to  work  their  proportion  in  clear¬ 
ing  said  road.”  The  names  of  these  three  men  become  very  familiar  to  us  as  we 
read  the  later  records.  The  road  itself  did  not  please  the  settlers,  as  it  cut  across 
their  lots,  making  more  fencing  necessary.  They  had  hoped  the  main  road  would 
have  followed  the  range  way  going  north  from  the  head  of  Opechee. 
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Bridge 


The  bridge  over  the  river  at  Main  Street,  Laconia,  is  said  by  Lancaster  in  his 
history  of  Gilmanton  to  have  been  built  in  1770,  when  the  Province  Road  was 
made;  but  from  the  old  accounts  we  learn  that  in  the  early  fall  of  1765  a  bridge, 
probably  a  slight  affair,  was  being  put  up.  Jonathan  Shaw  was  paid  for  11  days’ 
work  in  building  the  bridge  and  clearing  roads.  Also,  under  September  2  of  that 
year  Ebenr.  Smith  was  paid  6  pounds,  12  shillings  and  3  pence  for  his  “work  in 
cutting  the  road  to  &  building  the  Bridge  at  New  Salem.”  There  was  an  item 
also:  “6^  Pound  of  Rope  to  Build  the  Brige  with.” 

Before  the  water  was  controlled  by  dams,  the  river  could  often  be  forded  with 
ease.  Gen.  W.  F.  Knight  has  heard  that  the  path  usually  taken  was  back  of  his 
house,  where  his  garden  now  is.  The  water  was  less  deep  there  and  the  banks 
lower.  He  had  heard  also  of  a  ferry  at  that  spot.  The  early  bridges  were  several 
feet  lower  than  the  present  Main  Street  Bridge. 

Mill 

After  the  bridge  was  finished,  the  Proprietors’  saw  mill  was  built.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  where  the  Busiel  mill  now  stands.  The  falls  were  there,  and  there  the 
first  dam  was  built;  a  wing  dam,  probably,  as  was  known  to  be  the  case  later,  with 
the  water  in  wet  times  running  freely  in  the  middle,  but  in  dry  seasons  dammed  by 
boards  set  up  on  end  and  chinked  by  grass  and  weeds.  The  iron  work  for  the 
mill  (363  pounds)  was  transported  from  Exeter  by  Ebenezer  Smith,  on  horseback 
undoubtedly.  He  did  much  of  the  work  also,  but  Joshua  Folsom  was  paid  for 
nine  days,  and  Thomas  Brown  worked  for  three  days.  It  seems  as  if  there  must 
have  been  a  “raising,”  as  two  items  entered  under  October  18,  1765  were  “6 
Galons  of  rum”  and  “  1  lb  Shugr.” 

On  January  6,  1766,  it  was  voted  that  Eben’r  Smith  and  William  Mead  should 
have  the  care  of  the  mill  for  three  years.  They  were  to  saw  to  the  halves  for  the 
settlers;  one  quarter  of  the  lumber  was  to  go  to  the  Proprietors.  At  the  end  of 
these  three  years  four  men,  Ebenezer  Smith,  William  Mead,  Jonathan  Smith,  and 
Abram  Folsom,  Jr.,  paid  two  pounds  ten  shillings  each  in  work  or  money  for  the 
use  of  the  mill  for  seven  years, — ten  pounds  in  all.  At  the  end  of  this  time  we  find 
the  mill  in  bad  shape.  In  the  deposition  of  Samuel  Jewett,  taken  in  1837,  he 
states  that  he  was  clearing  his  ground  on  the  Gilmanton  side  of  the  river  in  1777, 
and  that  the  Proprietors’  mill  was  in  bad  condition  at  that  time;  it  “was  used 
some  &  afterwards  mouldered  away.”  He  said  also  that  there  was  a  saw  mill  as 
well  as  a  grist  mill  then  at  Folsom’s  Mills  (Lakeport).  It  was  no  longer  neces¬ 
sary,  therefore,  for  the  Proprietors  to  see  that  the  mill  was  kept  running,  and  in 
September,  1778,  they  voted  to  sell  the  mill  privilege;  this  was  the  twenty  acres  at 
the  lower  end  of  Meredith,  the  line  starting  not  far  from  the  present  Church  Street 
Bridge  and  ending  in  the  west  at  the  water’s  edge  somewhat  north  of  Water 
Street.  The  date  of  this  deed  has  not  been  found,  but  the  purchaser  was  John 
Kimbel  or  Kimball. 

From  this  point  the  writer  is  giving  dates  and  authority  in  full,  as  the  facts  here 
given  have  not,  so  far  as  known,  been  previously  collected.  John  Kimball  gave 
two  deeds  in  1781  to  Caleb  James  of  Exeter.  The  date  of  the  first  was  February 
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5,  the  consideration  “300  Spanish  Mill’d  dollars."  The  deed  reads:  “the  full 
half  of  the  said  privilege  that  I  the  said  John  Kimball  purchased  of  the  Committee 
appointed  by  the  proprietors  of  Meredith  for  selling  the  same  also  the  full  com- 
pleat  half  part  the  corn  mill  &  saw  mill  which  I  the  said  John  built  thereon  the 
last  year  with  half  all  the  Iron  work  thereto  belonging  &  other  appurtenances 
whether  finished  or  in  part  done.” 

A  spring  freshet  must  have  done  its  work  before  May  17,  for  on  that  date  he 
deeds  to  Caleb  James  “the  one  part  of  my  mill  Privilege  situate  in  Meredith  afore¬ 
said  where  I  the  said  John  Kimbel  lately  built  a  Griste  &  Saw  Mill  Fraim  but  as 
the  same  have  been  carry ed  away  by  the  Rising  of  the  water  it  is  ment  to  sell 
the  full  half  part  of  the  remains  of  said  Mills  where  ever  they  may  be  found  & 
the  Dam  thereto  belonging” — Consideration  160  “Spanish  Mill’d  dollars.”  It 
is  of  these  mills  that  Samuel  Jewett  in  his  deposition  said:  “these  were  built 
one  year  and  went  off  the  next  spring — the  saw  mill  never  went,  the  grist  mill  did 
something.” 

Stephen  Gale,  who  in  1780  moved  from  Raymond  to  Gilmanton,  settling  near 
the  top  of  Mile  Hill,  was  the  next  owner.  On  February  3,  1783,  he  deeded  to 
Samuel  Ladd  “the  whole  of  the  mill  grant  laid  out  by  the  proprietors  of  Meredith 
aforesaid  ajoyning  to  Wenepesoca  River  &  is  the  same  that  I  purchased  of  Caleb 
James.”  Ebenezer  Smith  was  the  Justice,  and  he  and  Samuel  Jewett  the  wit¬ 
nesses.  The  price  paid  was  ninety  pounds  lawful  money,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  equal  to  $400  in  1783. 

On  the  same  day  for  seven  Spanish  milled  dollars  Samuel  Jewett  sold  to  Samuel 
Ladd  two  acres  and  fifty  square  rods  of  land  situate  in  Gilmanton,  the  south  side 
of  the  river,  where  the  present  (1925)  grist  mill  and  other  mills  now  stand.  The 
deed  specifies  that  “the  road  laid  out  through  said  percil  of  land  is  not  ment  to  be 
hereby  sold.”  The  Hon.  S.  S.  Jewett,  a  descendant  of  Samuel  Jewett,  states  that 
the  old  road  ran  much  nearer  the  river  than  the  present  Union  Avenue.  He  re¬ 
members  also  that  the  old  mill  house,  said  to  have  been  built  by  Samuel  Ladd,  was 
where  Huse’s  shop  now  stands.  It  was  here  the  miller  lived  in  later  times. 
Samuel  Ladd  rebuilt  the  mills  on  the  Gilmanton  side  of  the  river. 

A  grist  mill  as  well  as  a  saw  mill  was  necessary  for  the  wellbeing  of  the  settlers. 
Joshua  Folsom  had  built  a  grist  mill  at  Meredith  Center  at  the  outlet  of  Wicwas 
Pond  and  the  Proprietors  voted  to  pay  him  forty  pounds  lawful  money.  Three 
years  later  (1770),  in  making  a  return  of  the  Second  and  Third  Divisions  of  land, 
the  committee  reported  as  follows:  “we  have  also  laid  out  &  spotted  about  an 
acre  of  Land  as  a  Privilege  for  the  Gristmill  on  the  Easterly  side  of  the  Stream  we 
have  also  allowed  the  flowage  of  said  mill  to  Remain  as  the  Dam  now  stands.” 
Later  yet  (1778)  it  was  voted  that  this  mill  privilege  should  belong  also  to  Joshua 
Folsom’s  heirs  and  assigns  if  they  keep  a  grist  mill  there. 

At  Lakeport,  also,  no  lot  had  been  set  aside  for  a  mill  on  the  Meredith  side  of 
the  river,  but  Abraham  Folsom  owned  point  lot  No.  14.  In  the  list  of  settlers  for 
1766  he  is  given  as  having  a  house  built  and  his  son  there.  It  is  said  that  his  mill 
was  already  in  use  as  early  as  1765.  Many  people  near  the  shore  in  Sanbornton 
found  it  easier  to  go  by  water  to  the  Meredith  grist  mills  than  by  land  to  their 
own.  There  was  a  regular  route  from  Sanbornton  to  Folsom’s  Mills  by  wav  of 
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Danforth  Rock  and  across  the  neck  of  land  to  Opechee.  The  men  and  boys  had 
to  lug  the  bags  of  grain,  and  then  put  up  a  flag  to  call  the  miller’s  boat. 

Bridge 

On  the  Gilmanton  side  at  Lakeport  the  Proprietors  had  set  aside  two  lots  on  the 
river,  Nos.  4  and  6  in  the  8th  range,  for  a  mill  privilege.  In  1780  they  voted  to 
sell  all  but  five  acres  of  this,  and  to  use  the  money  in  building  their  half  of  the 
bridge  there,  and  in  clearing  the  main  road  from  there  to  the  first  Parish.  In 
July,  1807,  it  was  voted  to  sell  these  five  acres.  The  bridge,  known  as  Folsom’s 
Bridge,  was  built  in  1782.  It  was  built  where  the  present  Gold  Street  Bridge  now 
is,  and  there  was  a  new  layout  of  the  road  through  Abraham  Folsom’s  land  to  this 
point.  (August  17,  1781.) 

Mills 

There  were  also  mills  at  the  Weirs,  before  S.  C.  Lyford  in  1829  spoiled  the  water 
power  there  by  raising  his  dam  at  Lakeport.  There  was  a  mill  on  the  Gilford  side 
in  1803  or  1804,  and  a  wing  dam  extended  up  into  the  stream.  In  1819  the  gear¬ 
ing  and  iron  work  were  removed,  and  the  mill  was  no  longer  used,  and  gradually 
went  to  decay.  It  is  not  known  who  first  owned  this  mill.  The  first  mill  on  the 
Meredith  side  at  the  Weirs  was  a  saw  mill  built  in  1828.  This  was  Odiorne’s  mill 
on  lot  No.  4  in  the  1st  division  in  Meredith. 

John  Jenness  had  a  mill  at  Meredith  Bay,  where  Meredith  Village  now  stands. 
Ebenezer  Smith  had  bought  James  Gibson’s  right  in  1767.  This  included  two 
small  lots  one  on  each  side  of  the  brook  running  from  Measly  Pond  to  Meredith 
Bay.  In  September,  1795,  he  sold  these  to  John  Jenness,  reserving  a  part.  The 
deed  reads  thus:  “Where  Said  Jenness  now  lives  &  has  for  sundrie  years  past 
lived  &  improved  &  built  a  Corn  mill,  house,  barn,  &  part  of  a  saw  mill  thereon 
excepting  out  of  the  same  the  one  half  part  of  the  stream  whereon  said  mill 
Stands,  with  priviledge  of  road  to  hole  Logs  &  boards  from  Winnipisoco  pond  thro 
the  mill  yard  to  measle  pond  in  said  Lot  which  I  have  deeded  to  William  Davise 
bv  the  desire  of  said  Jenness.”  .  .  . 

There  were  other  smaller  mills,  of  course,  some  near  Meredith  Village,  some  on 
Meredith  Neck,  and  two  at  least  up  in  town,  but  this  is  a  brief  account  of  the 
earliest  and  most  important  mills. 
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OLD  GRAVEYARDS 


Abbie  V.  Smart 

The  final  resting  place  of  our  pioneer  ancestors,  who  by  their  courage  and  forti¬ 
tude  made  possible  the  advantages  and  privileges  that  we  now  enjoy,  should  ever 
be  to  us  a  source  of  deep  interest  and  watchful  care. 

Many  of  the  old  graveyards  where  these  brave  men  and  women  sleep  their  long 
sleep  are  sadly  neglected,  while  others  show  the  loving  care  and  attention  which  is 
rightfully  theirs.  The  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  are  diligently 
searching  these  old  yards  in  order  to  find  as  many  Revolutionary  soldiers’  graves 
as  possible,  and  are  placing  markers  on  these  graves  as  fast  as  they  are  located. 

The  Opechee  or  Washington  Smith  Cemetery  is  located  on  the  Old  Province 
Road,  near  the  head  of  Lake  Opechee;  it  has  a  fine  granite  wall  on  the  front  and  is 
kept  in  good  condition.  It  contains  the  graves  of  many  men  who  were  prominent 
in  the  early  history  of  that  part  of  Meredith  which  is  now  Laconia  and  most  of 
them  were  Revolutionary  soldiers. 

Nicholas  or  “Priest”  Folsom  is  buried  here,  together  with  his  wife  and  his 
father,  John  Folsom.  Their  graves  are  marked  only  by  small  field  stones  with  no 
lettering.  Here  also  are  the  graves  of  Ebenezer  Smith,  Jeremiah  Smith,  Capt. 
Joshua  Crockett,  Abraham  Folsom,  Lieut.  Joseph  Roberts  and  others  whose 
names  are  familiar  in  connection  with  early  town  and  Revolutionary  affairs. 

In  this  yard  at  the  back  is  a  slender  granite  shaft  with  the  four  sides  perfectly 
blank.  This,  I  am  told,  belonged  to  a  family  by  the  name  of  Tilton,  and  tradi¬ 
tion  says  that  they  could  not  agree  on  how  this  monument  should  be  marked,  and 
so  it  was  left  unmarked.  This  graveyard  has  the  oldest  marked  stones  that  we 
have  found  in  this  vicinity,  but  there  are,  no  doubt,  many  unmarked  stones  that 
are  older. 


Old  Gravestone 
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These  busy  men,  with  so  many  arduous  tasks  before  them,  did  not  attempt  to 
mark  the  earlier  stones,  and  most  of  these  field  stones  used  as  headstones  at  that 
time  were  so  small  that  they  would  hold  no  more  than  two  initials.  One  stone 
was  marked  in  so  strange  a  way  that  it  was  photographed,  after  having  the 
grooves  filled  with  chalk,  with  the  hope  that  someone  who  reads  this  article  may  be 
able  to  tell  us  who  lies  here.  It  is  placed  near  the  Dockhams,  and  it  may  be  a 
Carr  or  Crockett. 

A  stone  marked  “W.  R.  1797”  in  line  with  the  Roberts  family  is  probably  the 
one  that  marks  the  grave  of  William  Roberts. 

A  short  distance  farther  north  we  come  to  one  of  the  earliest  crossroads,  laid  out 
in  1770.  Turning  to  the  right  on  this  road,  we  reach  first  the  rangeway,  where 
several  families  built  in  very  early  times,  thinking  that  this  would  be  the  main 
road  north.  Turning  toward  the  south  from  the  present  Folsom  house  and  the 
Roberts  house,  now  known  as  the  Severance  house,  we  come  to  the  place  where 
there  was  at  one  time  a  family  burying  ground  on  the  Nicholas  or  “Priest” 
Folsom  farm,  now  owned  by  I.  D.  Head. 

This  was  located  near  the  log  house  which  was  torn  down  and  which  stood  far¬ 
ther  south  than  the  present  house  and  barn,  not  far  from  the  brook,  then  a  beaver 
brook  and  large  enough  to  run  a  saw  mill.  The  eastern  end  of  the  barn,  still 
standing,  was  built  by  “Priest”  Folsom  himself.  The  fine  old  iron  work  on  the 
barn,  as  well  as  the  first  bricks,  were  made  on  the  place. 

In  this  old  yard  were  buried  Nicholas,  son  of  “Priest”  Folsom,  with  Hannah 
his  wife,  their  son  Joseph  G.,  and  his  wife  Deborah.  About  1894  these  bodies 
were  taken  up  and  moved  to  Union  Cemetery.  When  the  graves  were  opened  it 
was  found  that  they  had  become  almost  wholly  petrified.  In  the  case  of  Nicholas 
and  his  wife  Hannah  the  torso  alone  was  petrified  and  only  the  bones  of  the  rest  of 
the  bodies  were  found.  Joseph  G.’s  body  was  perfect  with  one  exception,  there 
was  no  nose.  It  required  the  strength  of  six  men  to  raise  his  body  from  the  grave. 
The  body  of  Deborah  his  wife  was  also  intact  and  her  gown  of  black  silk  was  as 
perfect  as  the  day  she  was  buried.  These  bodies  were  black  on  the  outside,  but 
when  a  piece  became  broken  off  it  was  found  that  under  the  surface  they  were 
white  and  porous,  resembling  coral.  The  caskets  in  which  they  were  buried  were 
all  decayed,  the  handles  alone  remaining.  Perhaps  a  chemist  would  know 
whether  the  sulphur  well  in  that  region  was  connected  with  this  change. 

Neither  the  Hadley  house,  farther  to  the  east,  nor  the  Hadley  graveyard  remain 
there  now,  so  we  return  to  the  Province  Road.  A  little  farther  north,  near  the 
Crockett  schoolhouse,  a  small  corner  of  the  field  on  the  Earl  Flander’s  farm  is 
walled  in  and  encloses  the  graves  of  Gordon  Lawrence,  a  Revolutionary  soldier, 
and  his  wife.  This  is  called  the  Gordon  Lawrence  yard;  he  is  believed  to  have 
built  the  Flanders  place,  as  he  was  the  owner  of  this  lot  in  1775. 

The  Mead  cemetery  is  directly  opposite  the  Lawrence  yard  and  here  William 
Mead,  one  of  the  first  settlers  and  a  business  associate  of  Ebenezer  Smith,  is  buried. 
A  very  small  field  stone,  with  the  letters  J.  M.,  rather  indistinct,  marks  John 
Mead’s  grave.  He  was  a  Revolutionary  soldier.  Capt.  Stephen  Mead,  who  was 
killed  in  1804  during  the  building  of  the  Weirs  bridge,  also  lies  in  this  spot.  As 
the  story  has  been  told,  Captain  Mead  was  fatally  injured  when  his  leg  was 
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crushed  by  a  log  which  was  being  rolled  into  position  by  one  of  the  men,  who 
was  so  intoxicated  that  he  disregarded  the  warnings  of  his  associates  as  to 
Captain  Mead’s  danger. 

Continuing  along  the  Old  Province  Road  we  come  to  the  Blaisdell  or  Town 
Cemetery,  opposite  the  Stone  Pound.  This  yard  is  on  land  which  was  deeded  to 
the  town  July  2,  1772  by  John  Leavitt,  who  gave  one  acre  of  land  for  a  church  and 
cemetery,  the  deed  not  having  been  recorded  until  1924.  This  yard  is  sadly  neg¬ 
lected  and  the  graves  are  hard  to  locate.  Nathaniel  Wadleigh’s,  Richard  Boyn¬ 
ton's  and  Reuben  Morgan’s  graves  were  found  and  no  doubt  Samuel  Torrey’s 
grave  is  here  also.  Others  will  probably  be  found  when  the  yard  is  put  in  proper 
condition. 

Going  farther  north  we  find  the  Robinson  yard  on  the  east  side  of  the  Province 
Road,  just  before  we  turn  onto  the  road  now  called  the  “Roller  Coaster  Road.” 
It  is  a  short  distance  from  the  road  and  in  a  cluster  of  tall  trees.  Nathaniel 
Robinson,  one  of  the  first  settlers  here  and  a  soldier  of  the  French  and  Indian  War, 
and  his  son  Joseph  Robinson,  a  Revolutionary  soldier,  are  both  buried  here. 

Still  farther  up  on  the  right-hand  side  is  the  Wadleigh  yard  and  here  lies  the 
Revolutionary  soldier,  John  Wadleigh.  June  pinks,  lemon  lilies  and  lilies  of  the 
valley  growing  in  profusion  in  this  well  kept  yard,  make  it  a  very  attractive  spot. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  road  in  plain  sight  is  the  old  John  Wadleigh  homestead. 

A  short  distance  farther  north  a  road  branches  off  at  the  left.  This  road  was 
laid  out  in  1779,  leading  to  Meredith  Center,  to  Joshua  Folsom’s  gristmill  and  to 
Samuel  Sibley’s,  and  was  about  four  miles  long.  By  turning  aside  on  this  road 
and  climbing  a  steep  little  hill  back  of  the  old  Currier  and  French  place,  a  grave¬ 
yard  is  found  where  Isaac  Currier  and  his  wife  are  buried.  There  are  old  un- 
marked  stones  here,  and  probably  Thomas  Currier,  the  Revolutionary  soldier,  lies 
here. 

Turning  back  to  the  Province  Road,  one  soon  comes  to  the  stage  road  to  Mere¬ 
dith  Village  on  the  right,  while  the  Province  Road  turns  to  the  left  near  the  water¬ 
ing  trough.  The  Meredith  Road  was  laid  out  in  1773.  A  few  rods  up  this  road 
on  a  high  bank  on  the  left  is  the  Tuttle  Cemetery. 

After  the  William  Ray  property  was  transferred  to  the  Tuttle  family  the  old 
house  was  torn  down  and  the  cellar  made  into  a  family  graveyard,  the  walls  of 
the  old  cellar  forming  the  walls  of  the  yard.  This  yard  lies  between  the  stage 
road  just  mentioned  and  the  Old  Province  Road  as  first  laid  out,  outlines  of  which 
can  be  easily  traced. 

There  is  no  Revolutionary  soldier  buried  here,  but  a  soldier  of  the  war  of  1812, 
Stoten  Tuttle. 

Turning  back  to  the  Province  Road  and  climbing  the  steep  hill  toward  Ashland 
we  find  on  the  left  the  Cate  Cemetery.  Here  lies  John  Cate,  a  Revolutionary 
soldier  who  died  in  1853,  aged  93.  Although  this  yard  is  grown  up  to  bushes  and 
many  stones  have  fallen,  the  red  roses  and  field  lilies  brighten  it  up  and  help  to 
cover  this  neglect.  This  part  of  the  Province  Road  was  sometimes  called  in 
later  days  the  Pease  Road.  Dr.  Carr  lived  on  this  road,  and  Mr.  Maloon  in  the 
Meredith  News  states  that  it  used  to  be  said  “that  the  wind  blew  so  hard  up  where 
the  doctor  lived,  that  he  wore  boots  with  lead  on  the  bottom  and  carried  stones  in 
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his  pockets  to  keep  him  from  being  blown  away.”  In  the  family  graveyards  on 
the  hill  no  other  very  old  stones  with  names  could  be  found. 

At  the  foot  of  the  hill,  just  beyond  the  road  running  between  Meredith  Village 
and  Meredith  Center,  we  find  the  Pike  yard  where  most  beautiful  shade  trees 
shelter  the  graves  of  the  Revolutionary  soldier,  William  Pike,  and  Phoebe,  his 
wife.  Phoebe  Pike  was  a  pensioner  in  1840. 

The  Sinclair  Cemetery,  just  this  side  of  Oak  Hill  Meeting  House  and  on  the 
right  hand  side  of  the  road,  is  a  large  cemetery  and  with  the  exception  of  the  Sin¬ 
clair  lot,  which  is  separated  from  the  main  yard  by  a  granite  wall,  is  a  thick  grove 
of  trees.  Thomas  Sinclair,  a  Revolutionary  soldier,  with  his  wife,  Mary  Mead, 
are  buried  in  the  Sinclair  lot.  They  were  the  grandparents  of  Rev.  John  L. 
Sinclair  who  was  at  one  time  pastor  of  the  Oak  Hill  or  Pottle  Meeting  House.  He 
was  much  interested  in  missions  and  at  one  time  established  a  mission  school  in 
Balasore,  India.  His  son,  Joseph,  died  when  a  young  man  and  was  buried  in  the 
Sinclair  lot,  where  a  large  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory.  His  body  was 
later  removed  to  Concord  where  his  parents  resided.  The  monument  was  moved 
at  the  same  time,  but  the  granite  base  was  left  in  the  Sinclair  yard  where  it  is  a 
source  of  wonderment  to  visitors. 

The  last  graveyard,  going  in  this  direction  before  crossing  the  line  into  New 
Hampton,  is  the  Boynton  yard,  which  is  situated  directly  on  the  line  between  the 
two  towns,  Meredith  and  New  Hampton,  the  town  line  running  straight  through 
the  center  of  theyard,  and  the  stone  which  marks  the  division  is  situated  outside  the 
iron  fence,  which  separates  the  yard  from  the  road,  and  is  marked  “M-N  1862.” 

David  Boynton,  a  Revolutionary  soldier  who  died  in  1807,  is  buried  here.  The 
graves  of  two  soldiers  of  the  Mexican  War,  Capt.  Colburn  Boynton  and  John 
Boynton,  are  in  this  yard.  A  very  small  smooth  field  stone  here  is  marked 
“Samuel  Boynton’s  Tomb.” 

Meredith  Center  Road 

Going  toward  Meredith  Center  on  the  Meredith  Center  road,  so-called,  we  find 
on  the  left  the  Pitman  place.  The  first  house  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  road, 
where  the  cellar  can  still  be  seen.  The  family  graveyard  is  behind  the  present 
house  and  enclosed  by  a  neat  iron  fence.  Here  we  find  the  grave  of  Ebenezer 
Pitman,  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution,  who  died  in  1820,  Ag.  81,  together  with  that 
of  his  wife.  Susan  Mackrice,  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Pitman,  is  also  buried  here.  We 
are  told  that  she  was  a  nurse  and  that  when  she  died,  October  1,  1792,  she  was 
buried  in  the  Washington  Smith  yard,  being  the  first  person  to  be  laid  there  and 
that  later  her  body  was  moved  to  its  present  resting  place. 

Before  reaching  the  Pitman  house  we  had  passed  a  road  that  leads  to  the  sum¬ 
mer  camps  near  the  old  Ranlet  place  and  also  to  the  old  Abraham  Swain  place 
now  owned  by  Miss  Daisy  Gardner.  Here  is  buried  Abraham  Swain,  a  soldier  of 
the  Revolution.  Farther  north  along  the  shore  is  another  old  house  where  at  one 
time  other  Swains  lived.  A  very  old  graveyard  has  several  graves  in  it,  but  so  far 
no  one  has  been  found  who  knows  the  names  of  those  lying  there.  It  is  possible 
that  one  of  the  graves  may  be  that  of  Hezekiah  Swain,  also  a  Revolutionary 
soldier. 
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Abraham  Swain  House 


Weirs  to  Meredith 

Starting  at  the  Weirs  and  going  toward  Meredith,  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  enclosed 
by  a  stone  wall,  we  find  a  small  yard  known  as  the  Page  yard.  This  contains  the 
grave  of  Capt.  William  Gordon,  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution.  Soldiers  of  the  War 
of  1812  and  of  the  Civil  War  are  buried  here  also. 

Continuing  on  the  State  Road  one  sees  on  the  left,  very  near  the  cross-road 
called  now  the  “Roller  Coaster  Road,"  an  old  graveyard.  Here  lies  Simeon  Cate, 
also  Major  Abram  Tilton,  who  owned  at  one  time  land  on  each  side  of  the  cross¬ 
road.  There  are  old  stones  also  with  no  names. 

After  passing  the  town  line,  one  soon  reaches  the  top  of  the  hill.  On  the  left- 
hand  side  of  the  very  top  of  this  hill  and  where  a  small  tea  room  is  now  located, 
stood  the  family  graveyard  of  Washington  Wiggin,  but  it  is  said  that  these  bodies 
were  all  taken  to  Meredith  and  there  is  now  no  evidence  of  a  graveyard  ever 
having  been  there.  From  the  main  road  there  used  to  be  an  old  road  running 
toward  the  west,  and  on  this  road  stood  the  Joseph  Neal  place.  There  are  left 
now  in  the  old  graveyard  there  two  children  of  William  Ray,  whose  house 
was  on  the  Province  Road,  and  a  fewT  old  graves  found  lately,  one  of  which  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  that  of  Lt.  William  Ray.  The  Neals  have  been  removed  to  Meredith. 
On  the  way  to  Meredith  we  pass  the  old  Smith  house,  and  a  little  farther  on  the 
John  Neal  place. 

At  the  joining  of  the  roads,  not  far  from  the  little  sehoolhouse,  let  us  turn  back 
on  the  road  leading  to  the  Parade,  until  we  come  to  the  Wiggin  place.  Opposite 
this  going  toward  the  east  is  a  lane.  This  leads  by  a  pleasant  path  to  the  sunny 
spot  where  the  old  Foss  house  once  stood.  Roses  and  apple  trees,  as  well  as  the 
cellar,  show  where  the  house  stood.  In  a  carefully  enclosed  yard  lies  Benjamin 
Foss,  the  Revolutionary  soldier,  also  his  mother. 
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Turning  again  toward  Meredith  Village  we  see  an  old  road  on  the  left.  If  the 
leaves  are  not  too  thick  one  can  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  reservoir  and  of  a  large 
brick  house.  It  is  safer  to  try  the  road  farther  on,  where  it  returns  to  the  main 
road  after  bowing  around.  It  is  down  in  this  valley  that  the  Revolutionary 
soldier,  Simeon  Wadleigh,  settled,  and  here  he  is  buried  near  the  house  where  Mr. 
Hartshorn  now  lives.  A  fund  has  been  left  to  care  for  the  yard. 

Going  down  Ladd  Hill  into  Meredith,  we  turn  to  the  right  after  crossing  the 
railroad  and  find  the  Swasey  Cemetery,  where  Eliphalet  Ladd,  for  whom  Ladd 
Hill  was  named,  is  buried.  E.  S.  Lincoln,  a  descendant,  informs  us  that  Eliphalet 
Ladd  moved  from  Windham  to  Meredith  and  that  he  was  in  Colonel  Scammel’s 
regiment  at  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill. 

Leaving  Meredith,  we  go  up  the  long  Center  Harbor  Hill.  About  a  mile  up, 
just  below  the  house  of  B.  C.  Roberts,  is  a  lane  that  used  to  be  a  road.  There  is 
no  house  there  now,  but  there  is  a  neighborhood  cemetery  with  many  graves 
marked  only  by  field  stones,  as  well  as  some  with  later  stones.  We  are  told  that 
“Red  Oak ”  Joseph  Neal  is  buried  here.  Abiel  Bartlett,  a  Revolutionary  soldier, 
is  also  here.  Among  the  other  marked  old  stones  are  those  for  James  Towle, 
Ephraim  Cram,  David  Robinson ;  there  are  many  old  unmarked  stones.  Turning- 
back  and  going  up  the  old  Center  Harbor  Road  we  find  a  small,  overgrown  yard 
with  stone  posts  on  the  right,  where  Levi  Towle  is  said  to  be  buried. 

Passing  the  Prospect  House  and  going  up  the  rough  unused  road  we  come  to  a 
lane  leading  to  the  right.  At  the  end  is  the  old  Stephen  Fogg  place.  The  house 
is  still  standing  (1924),  but  its  ridgepole  sags,  and  it  is  fast  falling  into  ruin. 
There  is  said  to  be  a  ghost  story  belonging  to  this  house.  From  it  there  is  a  wide 
view  over  the  lake  and  toward  Meredith  Neck,  and  in  its  pastures  in  olden  times 
many  sheep  grazed. 

Nearer  the  main  road  than  the  house  is  the  graveyard.  There  are  Casses  there 
as  well  as  Foggs.  One  of  the  old  graves  may  be  that  of  Abel  Cass.  Stephen  Fogg, 
another  Revolutionary  soldier,  lies  there  with  Sally,  his  wife.  There  is  no  house 
now  on  the  road  to  which  we  return,  the  new  Center  Harbor  Road  is  used  instead, 
but  on  the  hill  stood  the  old  Cass  house,  and  a  little  farther  on  the  tavern  of  Capt. 
Mark  Robinson  in  coaching  days.  His  name  was  Marquis  De  Lafayette  Robinson, 
and  his  barn  opposite  the  house  was  full  of  oxen  when  all  goods  had  to  be  carried 
over  this  road  from  Portsmouth  to  Moultonborough.  From  the  Parade  to  this 
tavern  was  a  day’s  journey  for  an  ox  team. 

A  little  farther  along  this  road,  before  their  house  was  moved  to  Meredith 
Village,  lived  the  family  of  Stephen  Tilton.  It  was  on  this  spot  that  Mrs.  J.  W. 
Busiel  of  Laconia  was  born.  Yet  farther  on  the  old  Farrar  farm  was  situated.  It 
is  one  of  the  many  farms  that  have  been  taken  over  by  Mr.  Dane.  On  this  farm 
was  a  family  graveyard  in  which  seventeen  members  of  the  Farrar  family  were 
buried.  In  all  probability  these  graves  were  marked  only  by  field  stones  and  in 
the  process  of  time,  the  farm  going  into  other  hands,  the  stones  were  cleared  away 
and  the  land  plowed  so  that  no  trace  of  the  graves  was  left.  When  the  present 
owner  was  informed  of  these  facts,  he  volunteered  to  fence  in  this  yard,  if  its 
exact  location  could  be  ascertained. 

Turning  and  going  back  toward  Meredith,  the  site  of  the  schoolhouse,  in  which 
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Eliphalet  Ladd’s  daughter,  Alice,  is  known  to  have  taught  before  1809,  may  be 
seen,  the  building  itself  having  been  moved  farther  down  the  road. 

Retracing  our  steps  to  the  new  Center  Harbor  Road,  we  find  on  the  south  side 
up  a  side  road,  the  Leavitt  Cemetery,  near  where  the  present  Dudley  Leavitt 
lives.  Here,  in  this  neat  and  well  kept  yard  lies  the  famous  almanac-maker  and 
teacher,  Dudley  Leavitt,  with  Judith,  his  wife,  by  his  side.  There  were  Bartletts 
also  living  in  this  neighborhood,  two  of  the  family  being  buried  in  this  yard. 

Meredith  Neck  and  Bear  Island 

To  reach  Meredith  Neck  in  the  early  days,  one  turned  at  right  angles  toward 
the  west  from  the  Center  Harbor  Road  and  went  over  a  hill.  The  new  road  fol¬ 
lows  quite  closely  the  shore  of  Meredith  Bay. 

Just  beyond  the  junction  of  these  two  roads  is  a  modern  cemetery  high  up  on 
the  left.  There  are,  however,  some  unmarked  field  stones  here.  Here  are  buried 
Batehelders,  Meads,  and  Smiths,  and  Abram,  son  of  Robert  Bryant,  who  will  be 
mentioned  later. 

The  Gilman  yard  is  on  the  left  after  passing  the  two  Gilman  houses,  so-called 
still,  although  there  are  no  Gilmans  living  in  them  now.  The  oldest  grave  found 
here  was  that  of  James  Gilman  who  died  in  1838.  After  turning  a  rather  abrupt 
corner,  we  come  to  the  Mead  graveyard.  Here  William  Mead  and  his  wife, 
Eunice,  are  buried,  together  with  their  son,  Joseph  R.,  and  grandson  of  the  same 
name.  William  was  one  of  the  three  sons  of  William  Mead  of  Mead  Hill  above 
the  Crockett  sehoolhouse  in  Laconia. 

A  little  farther  along  and  near  the  shore  where  Mr.  Stearns  afterward  built  a 
summer  home,  was  an  old  graveyard  that  was  torn  up  when  the  house  was  built, 
and  whatever  bones  were  found  were  put  together  in  a  box  and  reburied  elsewhere, 
with  no  stone  to  mark  the  spot.  Later  the  bones  of  one  man,  after  a  somewhat 
famous  law  suit,  were  sent  to  a  western  city.  The  Eatons  lived  near  and  were 
buried  in  a  part  of  the  yard,  and  here  also  the  town  poor  were  buried,  as  the  Town 
or  Poor  Farm  was  located  near  the  shore. 

About  a  mile  farther  on  is  Meeting  House  Hill,  and  a  short  distance  beyond  the 
Meeting  House  is  an  old  burying  ground,  well  kept  and  enclosed  by  a  stone  wall. 
Near  the  front  is  a  space  marked  out  by  low  corner  posts  of  marble.  In  this 
space  were  unknown  graves,  placed  in  no  regular  order,  and  with  no  stones.  There 
were  also  many  field  stones  with  no  names  on  them.  Ensign  Robert  Bryant  and 
his  wife  are  buried  in  the  north  corner  next  the  Clarks.  Mrs.  C.  P.  Cushing,  a 
great-granddaughter,  can  identify  their  graves,  and  Mrs.  Harriet  Dolloff  can  re¬ 
member  when  her  grandmother  was  laid  beside  her  grandfather,  Ensign  Bryant. 

Starting  at  Mr.  E.  C.  Mansfield's  cottage  at  White  Mountain  Park  and 
following  the  western  shore  in  a  northerly  direction  for  about  forty  rods,  we  find 
an  old  graveyard  in  a  pine  grove  and  situated  about  one  hundred  feet  from  the 
shore  of  the  lake.  This  yard  is  enclosed  by  a  neat  stone  wall  and  has  several 
pines  growing  in  the  enclosure. 

Here  the  early  settlers  of  Bear  island  were  buried.  Nine  graves  are  easily 
located,  but  all  are  marked  by  small  field  stones  with  no  lettering,  so  that  there 
is  no  way  of  knowing  who  these  people  were. 
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The  Perkins  graveyard  is  about  two  miles  beyond  Meredith  Center,  and  is  low 
and  shaded  by  pine  trees.  Here  Benjamin  Perkins,  who  was  in  the  battle  of 
Bennington,  is  buried.  Mrs.  Andrew  L.  Felker,  now  of  Laconia,  is  one  of  his 
descendants.  Farther  on  lies  John  Robinson  in  the  Robinson  yard.  The  story 
is  told  that  after  the  war  John  Robinson  and  Ben  Perkins  met  one  day,  and  Ben 
said  to  John,  “  This  looks  just  like  Chemung  down  in  the  ‘  Jarseys.’  ”  Ben  agreed, 
and  Chemung  it  has  been  ever  since,  although  no  one  knows  why  they  said  “the 
Jarseys,”  Chemung  being  in  New  York. 

Thomas  Eastman,  who  settled  near  Steel  Hill  in  Sanbornton,  is  buried  in  the 
Eastman  yard  just  across  the  Meredith  line,  but  he  spent  his  last  days  on  the 
Meredith  side  with  his  son.  Fred  F.  Eastman  of  Laconia  tells  us  that  he  was 
so  small  a  man  that  he  could  find  shelter  in  a  barrel.  He  reached  home  with  no 
money,  with  only  a  worn-out  pair  of  army  shoes  and  a  brass  kettle  for  which  he 
had  spent  his  last  dollar. 

Gilford 

In  the  James  yard,  a  beautiful  spot  on  Cotton  Hill,  lies  Major  Jabez  James  who 
died  in  1846,  Ag.  86.  This  yard  is  on  the  farm  formerly  owned  by  Leland  M. 
James  and  is  splendidly  kept.  In  the  same  locality,  in  a  field  opposite  the  house 
now  owned  by  Judge  Young,  commonly  known  as  the  Blaisdell  place  although  it 
is  said  to  have  been  built  by  Folsoms,  is  the  Rowe  and  Folsom  graveyard.  This 
yard  is  small  and  there  are  many  trees  within  its  walls  and  a  weeping  willow  on 
its  iron  gate.  A  rough  stone  is  marked  J.  X.  Folsom  1814,  and  at  the  top  where 
it  is  crumbling  off  is  what  looks  like  90,  which  may  have  been  the  age.  This 
cross  in  the  name  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  middle  name  began  with 
X,  as  we  are  told  that  it  was  often  used.  We  find  in  the  records  a  number  of 
soldiers  by  the  name  of  Folsom  whose  first  name  begins  with  J,  but  have  no  proof 
that  this  was  one  of  them. 

In  the  Weeks  yard,  between  Cotton  Hill  and  Liberty  Hill,  no  soldiers’  graves 
were  found. 

Taking  the  road  leading  from  Laconia  to  Gilford  Village  and  turning  easterly 
at  the  “Four  Corners,”  not  a  very  long  distance  over  on  the  right,  we  find  the 
Hoitt  yard.  This  is  a  neighborhood  graveyard,  evidently,  as  there  are  a  number 
of  graves  marked  with  names  other  than  that  of  Hoitt.  We  have  located  the 
graves  of  five  Revolutionary  soldiers  here  and  feel  sure  we  shall  find  one  or  two 
more. 

The  older  part  of  this  yard  is  so  grown  up  to  trees  and  vines  that  it  is  hard  to 
find  the  graves,  but  the  newer  section  is  well  cared  for  by  relatives  of  those 
lying  there. 

Turning  to  the  left  from  the  Hoitt  yard  and  going  up  a  long  hill,  we  find  at  the 
top  a  large  graveyard,  in  a  pine  grove  and  opposite  the  schoolhouse.  This  is 
known  as  the  Weeks  yard  and  contains  a  great  many  old  stones,  and  must  be  a 
very  old  cemetery. 

Quantities  of  these  rough  stones  have  no  lettering  whatever,  while  some  have 
initials  and  what  appear  to  be  numbered  graves,  such  as  B.  V.  W. — No.  7.  and 
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L.  R.  W. — No.  8.  The  oldest  marked  stone  found  here  was  “Natli’l  Sibley,  D 
— July  23,  1794.”  Also  one  marked  “  S.  W.  1797,”  and  no  doubt  many  of  the 
unlettered  stones  were  set  much  earlier.  We  are  told  that  some  of  the  bodies 
have  been  moved  from  this  yard,  and  so  far  we  have  not  been  able  to  locate  any 
soldiers’  graves  here. 

Pine  Grove  Cemetery  in  Gilford  Milage,  although  not  an  old  graveyard, 
contains  the  grave  of  one  soldier  of  the  Revolution,  Jeremiah  Bartlett,  who  died 
in  18.53,  Ag.  96.  Thirty-three  soldiers  of  the  various  wars  are  buried  in  this 
yard. 

A  very  handsome  bank  wall  with  an  arched  gateway  separates  this  graveyard 
from  the  street.  This  wall  was  built  and  given  to  the  town  of  Gilford  by  Fred 
Weeks  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  whose  boyhood  days  were  spent  in  that  town. 

Going  down  the  “Mountain  Road,"  which  leads  from  Gilford  Village  toward 
Alton  and  joins  the  Lake  Shore  road  just  below  West  Alton,  we  find  on  the  left 
the  old  Buzzell  farm.  There  are  no  buildings  here,  but  in  a  corner  of  the  field 
there  are  a  number  of  graves.  One  of  these  graves  is  decorated  each  year  and  is 
said  by  older  inhabitants  to  be  the  grave  of  Ichabod  Buzzell’s  father,  who  was  a 
Revolutionary  soldier,  but  whose  first  name  we  have  not  been  able  to  learn. 

Just  below  this  yard  on  the  right  is  the  Grant  yard  which  contains  graves  of 
the  soldiers  of  the  Civil  War  but  none  of  the  Revolution.  A  little  below  this  yard 
we  turn  sharply  to  the  left  and,  on  reaching  the  Mooney  schoolhouse,  turn  to  the 
right,  going  on  to  a  side  road,  which  forms  a  sort  of  ox-bow  and  comes  back  to  the 
Mountain  Road  farther  down.  On  this  side  road  and  on  the  Lamprey  farm  is 
what  is  known  as  the  Lamprey  graveyard.  This  yard  is  quite  a  distance  from 
the  road  in  the  field  on  the  left.  Elder  Abel  Glidden,  who  at  one  time  had  charge 
of  a  church  organization  that  held  its  meetings  in  this  same  Mooney  school- 
house,  is  buried  here  and  his  wife  Rebecca  is  buried  with  him.  A  soldier  of  the 
War  of  1812  and  one  of  the  Civil  War,  both  named  Frohock,  are  in  this  yard. 

The  next  yard  in  the  town  of  Gilford  is  the  Coleman  yard  just  above  Ames  on 
the  Lake  Shore  Road.  So  far  as  is  known,  no  soldiers  are  buried  here,  although 
there  are  a  number  of  unlettered  field  stones  in  this  yard.  On  the  hill  near  Lake 
Shore  Park  is  the  Carr  Cemetery.  There  are  no  very  old  graves  here  and  the 
yard  is  kept  neat  and  trim.  An  interesting  fact  in  connection  with  this  yard  is 
that  the  gate  leading  into  it  hangs  on  the  original  cedar  posts  that  were  set  there  in 
1830. 

A  lone  grave  on  the  old  Gilford  Town  Farm  near  Lake  Shore  Park,  now  owned 
by  Robert  Morrill,  holds  the  body  of  George  Bean,  a  Civil  War  veteran,  who 
lived  in  the  house  owned  by  Charles  Boynton  of  Glendale,  and  who  died  of  small¬ 
pox,  which  was  probably  the  reason  for  his  being  buried  in  this  isolated  spot. 

Several  miles  farther  on  towards  Lakeport  on  the  right  is  the  McCoy  cemetery. 
This  yard  contains  the  largest  number  of  graves  of  soldiers  of  the  Revolution  to  be 
found  in  any  one  yard  in  this  vicinity.  Twenty-two  have  been  located  here  and 
no  doubt  there  are  still  more  to  be  found  later. 

A  few  of  these  graves  have  no  markers,  excepting  the  bronze  markers  set  by  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution.  Some  have  rough  stones,  while  others 
have  stones  or  monuments  in  good  condition.  This  yard  is  taken  care  of  by  the 
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Cemetery  Association  and  has  some  endowment  funds.  It  has  a  very  nice  bank 
wall  that  separates  it  from  the  road. 

The  Wilkinson  yard  on  the  road  from  Gilford  Station  to  the  Weirs  has  no 
soldiers  buried  there.  On  Governor’s  Island  is  the  family  graveyard  of  the  Davis 
family,  who  formerly  owned  the  island,  when  it  was  called  Davis  Island,  but  we 
find  no  soldiers  there. 


Laconia  or  Old  Meredith  Bridge 

There  used  to  be  an  old  graveyard  on  Water  Street  in  Laconia,  but  as  the  town 
grew  and  developed,  this  land  so  near  its  center  was  needed  for  other  purposes  and 
these  bodies  w7ere  moved  to  other  yards.  Some  bones  were  left,  however,  as  they 
were  found  when  the  foundations  wrere  laid  for  the  Moulton  Block  (O’Shea’s). 

The  old  Riverside  Cemetery  in  Laconia  contains  the  graves  of  Timothy 
Somes,  Jacob  Jewett  and  Enoch  Osgood,  all  Revolutionary  soldiers.  This  is  an 
old  and  interesting  yard,  and  we  are  told  that  in  one  corner  a  number  of  un¬ 
identified  bodies  were  buried  when  they  wrere  removed  from  the  old  Water  Street 
yard.  For  a  long  time  little  trellises  marked  these  graves,  but  a  fire  at  Cook’s 
Lumber  Company  spread  across  to  this  corner  and  these  were  burned. 

In  this  yard  is  the  Bowman  tomb,  wdiere  the  members  of  the  Bowman  family, 
wdio  lived  at  the  corner  of  Court  Street,  where  Gen.  William  F.  Knight  now  lives, 
were  buried.  Back  of  Mr.  Knight’s  house  may  still  be  seen  a  yet  earlier  tomb, 
doorless  now,  wdiere  children  used  to  play,  calling  it  a  cave.  This  tomb  was 
mentioned  in  old  deeds,  and  so  was  kept,  after  the  new  one  was  built,  to  help 
establish  boundary  lines. 

On  the  Academy  Street  side  of  Union  Cemetery  near  the  gate  are  many  graves 
with  their  headstones  taken  from  the  old  Water  Street  Cemetery.  Among  these 
are  John  A.  Harper  and  Samuel  Ladd.  There  are  seven  Revolutionary  soldiers 
buried  now'  in  Union  Cemetery. 


Mary  Butler 

Mary  Butler,  for  whom  the  Laconia  Chapter,  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution,  w  as  named,  is  buried  in  the  neighborhood  graveyard  on  the  right- 
hand  side  of  the  road  leading  from  Laconia  to  Gilmanton  and  located  in  the  latter 
tow  n.  In  the  corner,  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  yard,  can  be  found  her  grave 
and  that  of  her  husband,  Lieut.  Ebenezer  Eastman,  with  three  of  their  children, 
including  little  Abigail,  the  infant  that  Mary  Butler  Eastman  took  with  her  on 
horseback  wdien  she  rode  to  Charlestowm  to  ascertain  the  fate  of  her  husband, 
after  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill. 

In  returning  to  Laconia  we  pass  the  grave  of  Jeduthan  Farrar  on  the  old  Farrar 
farm,  and  the  grave  of  John  Folsom  at  the  Lamprey  corner.  By  crossing  to 
Plummer  Hill  we  pass  the  yard  where  Eleazar  Young  is  buried,  and  near  the 
Belmont  Road  Josiah  Rundlet’s  grave  may  be  found  not  far  from  the  road.  These 
men  also  fought  in  the  Revolutionary  War. 


Conclusion 

In  writing  of  the  old  graveyards  in  this  immediate  vicinity,  of  which  there  are 
many,  it  is  possible  to  give  but  a  brief  sketch  of  each.  Unfortunately,  many  of 
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the  older  inhabitants  have  died,  so  that  it  is  hard  to  obtain  any  definite  informa¬ 
tion  in  regard  to  the  many  graves  marked  by  unlettered  stones,  and  consequently 
the  graves  of  many  Revolutionary  soldiers  will  forever  remain  unknown  and 
unmarked. 

At  the  present  time,  when  it  is  so  easy  to  communicate  with  the  whole  world,  it 
is  hard  to  understand  the  difficulties  that  stood  in  the  way  of  recording  events 
both  during  the  Revolutionary  War  and  later. 

We  are  told  that  many  times  the  officers  had  nothing  to  keep  their  records  on 
but  a  piece  of  birch  bark  and  only  a  burnt  stick  with  which  to  write,  and  these 
records  were  often  lost.  And  our  ancestors,  pioneers,  surrounded  by  the  wilder¬ 
ness,  with  dangers  ever  near,  struggling  to  build  their  cabins  and  take  care  of  their 
families,  found  that  it  was  possible  to  perform  only  the  most  necessary  tasks,  and 
when  they  had  buried  a  loved  one  and  placed  a  common  rough  stone  at  the  grave, 
they  had  “done  what  they  could.” 

Their  farming  implements  and  building  tools  were  very  primitive  and  they 
probably  had  no  tools  with  which  to  letter  these  stones,  even  if  they  had  had  the 
time  and  knowledge  to  do  so,  and  on  the  first  stones  that  were  lettered,  the  work¬ 
manship  is  very  crude. 

The  oldest  gravestones  found  are  the  small  rough  stones  with  no  lettering  on 
them.  Next,  we  find  the  same  style  of  markers  with  one  or  two  initials  carved 
on  the  face.  Then  the  larger  stones,  still  rough  but  with  names  and  dates  put  on 
very  irregularly  and  unevenly. 

Slate  stones  came  later,  well  marked  and  with  weeping  willow  and  other  orna¬ 
mentations  thereon.  Then  the  very  tall  marble  stones,  on  which  it  was  thought 
necessary  to  inscribe  the  history  of  the  deceased  with  a  verse  or  two  of  poetry 
added.  Some  of  these  ancient  epitaphs  are  very  amusing. 

And  finally,  we  have  the  stones  and  monuments  of  the  present  day,  mostly 
granite,  with  their  plain  straight  lines  and  simple  inscriptions.  Verily  the  world 
progresses,  and  a  few  years  hence  will  it  be,  as  some  predict,  that  graveyards  will 
be  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  that  all  bodies  will  be  incinerated  and  their  ashes 
scattered  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven?  Who  can  tell? 
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OLD  TAVERNS 
Laura  E.  Varney 
The  Carr  Tavern 

Anybody  who  remembers  Lake  Shore  Park  Inn  will  recollect  the  old  portion 
of  it.  That  was  the  old  Carr  Tavern,  kept  by  Robert  Carr  as  early  as  1823. 
There  were  two  signs  on  this  tavern — one  over  the  front  door  reading  “Entertain¬ 
ment  &  spiritous  liquors  by  R.  Carr  1823.”  The  other  swinging  at  the  corner 
read  “R.  Carr’s  Inn.” 

Airs.  Sadie  Carr  Curtis,  a  great-granddaughter  of  Robert  Carr,  has  these  two 
signs.  She  has  also  the  tall  clock  which  stood  in  one  corner  of  the  barroom. 
This  clock  was  bought  by  Robert  Carr  in  1786  for  forty  dollars.  It  had  been 
pawned  for  liquor.  Airs.  Curtis  also  has  the  money  box  used  in  the  tavern. 
It  was  always  kept  on  the  corner  of  a  shelf  and  never  locked. 

In  the  palmy  days  of  this  tavern  it  sheltered  many  travelers  from  the  northern 
part  of  the  state  and  Vermont  who  were  on  their  way  to  Dover  and  Portsmouth 
with  produce  and  meats  to  exchange  for  groceries,  etc.  The  charge  for  over  night 
with  supper  and  breakfast  for  a  man  and  two  horses  was  one  dollar.  Very  often 
people  brought  their  own  food,  then  Grandma  Carr  would  warm  it  for  them  in 
the  tin  baker  before  the  fireplace. 
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The  Davenport  Tavern 

On  Meredith  Parade,  where  Clarence  Jones  now  lives,  was  the  old  Davenport 
Tavern.  The  first  landlord  at  this  tavern,  so  far  as  known,  was  Richard  Boynton, 
who  moved  from  Rowley,  Mass.,  about  1795.  He  is  said  to  have  died  there  of 
spotted  fever  (1802). 

“Tom”  Davenport  was  the  next  in  authority,  a  character  and  a  hard  one,  if 
stories  are  true.  His  real  name  was  Currier — pronounced  “Kyer”  in  those  days. 
His  people  lived  on  the  cross  road  from  the  Province  Road  to  Meredith  Center. 
He  kept  a  store  across  the  road  from  the  tavern  that  is  now  the  ell  part  of  the 
house.  The  partition  between  two  rooms  up  stairs  was  so  made  that  it  could  be 
raised  so  that  the  two  rooms  formed  a  dance  hall. 

One  night  Tom  reached  home  with  a  load  of  goods  among  which  was  a  barrel 
of  rum.  He  said  to  two  men  who  were  present,  “Carry  that  barrel  of  rum  down 
cellar.”  One  of  them  said,  “I  can  do  that  without  any  help.”  That  man  was 
James  Pike  whose  father  afterward  ran  the  tavern.  After  having  told  the  men  to 
dispose  of  the  rum,  Davenport  went  out  and  was  not  seen  again  till  they  found 
him  behind  the  door  in  his  store  hung  by  the  neck  with  an  ox  chain.  It  is  said 
that  to  close  a  deal  with  a  man  named  Wadleigh  he  kept  him  full  of  rum.  The 
man  died  and  the  authorities  were  so  hot  after  him  that  he  evidently  decided  to 
do  the  hanging  himself.  His  initials  “T.  D.”  are  still  to  be  seen  on  the  capstone 
of  the  well  on  the  place. 

In  1850  Capt.  William  Pike  took  possession  of  the  tavern  and  was  the  last  to 
keep  tavern  there.  It  was  sold  to  John  Blaisdell  in  1856,  and  its  days  as  a  tavern 
were  over. 

The  Isaac  Farrar  Tavern 

Where  Frank  L.  Cawley  now  lives  on  the  Province  Road  on  Meredith  Parade, 
not  far  from  the  old  Davenport  Tavern,  was  conducted  the  old  Farrar  Tavern. 
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The  Farrars  cleared  the  land  which  is  the  farm  of  today  and  built  the  house 
which  still  is  on  the  place  and  Isaac  Farrar  “kept  tavern”  there  till  1860.  In 
this  house  is  a  secret  room  back  of  the  front  entry  about  seven  by  eight  feet.  In 
the  palmy  days  of  the  tavern  it  was  furnished.  It  can  be  reached  only  from  the 
attic  by  climbing  down  the  old  chimney  which  in  its  descent  makes  good  steps. 
From  this  room — it  is  said — one  could  hear  much  that  went  on  outside.  Rumor 
has  it  that  this  secret  place  was  used  as  a  hiding  place  for  persons  and  also  for 
smuggled  goods. 

The  old  sign  is  in  the  attic  now. 


Young’s  Tavern 

The  house  which  afterwards  became  Young’s  Tavern  wTas  probably  built  by 
Lieut.  John  Gilman,  at  whose  house  towTn  meetings  were  sometimes  held.  The 
first  tavern  keeper,  so  far  as  known,  was  Allen  Peabody  who  was  granted  a  license 
to  sell  spirituous  liquors  in  Meredith  in  1793.  The  next  proprietors  were  William 
Peabody  and  Eleazar  Young,  and  finally  Eleazar  Young  became  sole  owner. 
Tom  Davenport  finally  bought  both  sides  of  the  road,  226  acres  in  all.  After  he 
died  his  widow  married  a  Mooney  and  lived  on  high  land  at  Meredith  Center. 
From  her  new  home  she  could  see  the  Davenport  Tavern  but  not  Young’s,  so  she 
sold  the  latter  and  it  was  moved  to  Lake  Village  and  continued  existence  on 
“Brimstone  Corner."  For  many  years  it  harbored  a  saloon  under  its  roof, 
hence  the  name  “Brimstone  Corner.” 


The  Eager  Tavern 

On  the  Meredith  side  of  the  Winnepesaukee  River,  just  above  the  present  court 
that  leads  down  to  the  News  and  Critic  office,  stood  the  old  “Eager  Tavern” 
kept  by  Mr.  Asa  Eager.  Of  this  “village  tavern”  Mrs.  Obear  (1828  Taverns) 
quaintly  and  probably  truthfully  says:  “At  Mr.  Eager’s  Tavern  both  strangers 
stopping  for  the  night  with  mine  host  and  ruddy  nosed  citizens  in  the  barroom 
mingled  jest  and  song  with  the  steaming  flips  the  bartender’s  hot  poker  sent  bub¬ 
bling  to  their  lips.  Many  were  the  farms  that  went  slipping  down  those  thirsty 
throats,  while  their  owners  sat  long  and  late  unconscious  of  the  scores  accumulat¬ 
ing  on  the  books.” 

Eager’s  Tavern  was  afterwards  “Have”  Robinson’s  Tavern  or  the  White 
Mountain  Pavilicn.  “Have”  Robinson's  Tavern  stood  endwise  to  the  street 
and  was  two  and  a  half  stories  high.  On  this  same  site  Richard  Gove  afterwards 
kept  a  jewelry  store.  After  his  death  the  business  was  carried  on  by  his  nephew, 
A.  S.  Gordon. 

In  1838  Meredith  Bridge  is  credited  with  three  taverns — Winnepisiogee  Coffee 
House  (Old  Willard),  “Farmer's  Hotel”  (on  this  site  was  afterwards  the  “  Wono- 
lancet,”  “City  Hotel,”  and  now  the  “Chertok”  occupies  the  site)  and  “Have” 
Robinson’s  was  the  third  one. 


Strafford — Badger’s — Tremont 

In  a  deed  dated  July  16,  1808,  Dorothy  Sanborn  conveys  to  Horatio  Gates 
Prescott  “That  stand  for  a  Tavern  situate  in  said  Gilmanton  and  near  Meredith 
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Bridge  so  called  being  the  same  which  I  have  occupied  as  such  for  a  number  of 
years  past  and  which  is  now  occupied  by  said  Prescott,  consisting  of  the  Dwelling 
house  &  other  buildings,  and  about  one  half  of  an  acre  of  Land,  be  the  same  more 
or  less,  said  land  is  bounded  westerly  by  the  Province  road,  southerly  by  the  road 
leading  to  Gunstock  so  called  [now  Union  Ave.],  easterly  by  land  owned  by  Daniel 
Kimball  &  northerly  by  Winnipissiokee  River.” 

April  14,  1837,  we  find  one  Asa  Gove,  keeper  of  the  “Strafford  Hotel,”  which 
was  the  same  stand,  warning  innholders  to  “beware  of  a  certain  lazy,  lounging, 
decent  looking  fellow  by  the  name  of  Smith  P.  Watson,  known  in  Exeter  and 
Thornton  and  by  many  individuals  in  this  place  to  their  sorrow.  Put  up  at  my 
place  for  6  or  7  days,  absconded  between  two  days  without  Paying  His  Board  Bill, 
or  even  saying  ‘good  morning! ’  This  is  to  suggest  to  Brethern  of  my  Profession 
the  necessity  of  keeping  an  eye  on  such  Rascals.” 

At  one  time  this  was  called  “Badger's”  and  in  1842  Lyman  B.  Walker  offers 
the  same  property  for  sale  as  the  “Tremont.”  However,  he  did  not  sell  it,  but 
occupied  it  himself  and  those  who  remember  visiting  there  tell  of  its  splendid 
furnishings,  a  worthy  setting  for  the  Attorney  General  of  the  State,  as  he  later 
was.  When  he  rode  the  country  round  he  sported  a  negro  coachman.  The  land 
is  still  owned  by  his  descendants. 

The  house  was  of  the  type  so  often  seen  in  the  old  part  of  Portsmouth,  three 
stories,  first  story  with  long  windows,  second  story  with  shorter  windows  and  the 
third  story  with  short  windows.  Mrs.  Obear — under  1828 — states  that  the  Free 
Masons  held  their  meetings  in  this  tavern  and  that  Mrs.  Ladd  usually  kept  her 
infant  school  here,  sometimes  having  as  many  as  60  children.  “Friend"  Ladd's 
wife  seems  to  have  been  fifty  years,  at  least,  ahead  of  her  time.  Her  son,  William 
H.  Ladd,  who  was  for  many  years  principal  of  the  Chauney  Hall  School  in  Boston, 
wrote  in  her  obituary,  “My  mother's  methods  of  teaching  were  very  modern,'’ 
and  as  we  know  that  the  little  tots  carried  each  his  or  her  own  little  arm  chair  in 
which  to  sit  instead  of  on  benches  with  feet  dangling  in  air,  it  makes  us  feel  that 
we  are  not  so  much  after  all  with  our  boasted  kindergarten  methods. 

The  Old  Willard 


Its  first  existence  was  as  the  dwelling  house  of  Mr.  Dudley  Ladd  somewhere  in 
the  30's.  Not  long  after  his  son-in-law,  Mr.  Eben  Lawrence,  fitted  it  up  and 
called  it  the  “  Winnipisseogee  Hotel.”  In  1844  John  Tilton,  the  father  of  the 
late  Daniel  A.  Tilton,  was  running  it  under  the  same  name,  having  come  to 
Laconia  in  1842.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  Fernald  family  lived  in  a  little 
house  back  of  the  hotel. 

At  one  time  it  was  called  the  “Coffee  House”;  in  the  '50's  it  was  “Young's 
Hotel'’  of  which  a  picture  is  still  extant.  It  next  appeared  as  “  Willard"  and  so 
continued  till  our  day.  It  is  now  owned  by  the  I.  O.  O.  F.  of  Laconia. 


David  Boynton 

David  Boynton  came  to  Meredith  about  1791.  He  built  the  old  red  house 
that  stood  on  the  land  now  occupied  by  the  home  of  Mrs.  Joseph  W.  Pitman. 
That  he  was  a  tavern  keeper  for  a  time  is  proved  by  the  following:  November  14, 
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Young’s  Hotel,  Old  Willard 


1792,  Company  Boynton  and  Horton  is  licenced  to  keep  a  tavern  one  year  in  the 
town  of  Meredith.  On  August  26,  1793,  John  Horton  is  licenced  to  sell  spiritous 
liquors  at  his  store  in  Meredith,  and  on  November  30,  1793  David  Boynton  is 
again  licenced  to  keep  a  public  tavern  for  one  year  in  Meredith.  At  the  “Red 
House,”  so  called,  there  was  a  distillery,  so  all  things  were  convenient  for  guests 
who  might  patronize  Boynton’s  Tavern. 

Richard  Boynton 

Richard  Boynton,  brother  of  the  above-mentioned  David,  came  to  Meredith 
about  1795.  He  bought  fifteen  acres  of  the  minister’s  lot  from  Simon  Finley 
Williams  on  the  Province  Road  up  on  the  Parade.  The  cellar  can  still  be  seen. 
The  Proprietors  held  their  meetings  in  Meredith  in  1796-97  and  98  at  the  dwelling 
house  of  Richard  Boynton,  innkeeper.  In  1799  and  1800  the  Proprietors’  meet¬ 
ings  were  held  at  his  house,  but  he  is  not  called  “innkeeper,”  but  Esq.  is  added  to 
his  name.  It  seems  quite  certain  that  he  kept  at  one  time  the  tavern  which  was 
afterwards  Davenport’s. 

Fogg  Tavern 

Just  over  the  line  from  Meredith  in  New  Hampton,  where  Clarence  Gordon 
now  lives,  was  the  old  Fogg  Tavern. 

Old  Folsom  Tavern 

Recently  the  old  signboard  of  “  Folsom’s  Tavern  1813”  was  on  exhibition  in  a 
window  on  Main  Street,  Laconia  (old  Meredith  Bridge).  It  is  now  safely  har¬ 
bored  in  the  Laconia  Library.  This  tavern  was  kept  by  Jonathan  Folsom  in  the 
building  which  is  now  135-137  Pleasant  Street.  This  was  later  bought  by  Rev. 
Joseph  P.  Atkinson  and  was  owned  by  his  descendants  until  two  years  ago. 
After  he  had  sold  the  old  tavern  Mr.  Folsom  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  a  house 
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Folsom’s  Tavern 


just  above  his  old  home.  He  had  owned  many  acres  in  that  part  of  the  village, 
his  land  running  down  to  Winnisquam  and  north  as  far  as  the  point  where  Main 
and  Pleasant  Street  meet. 


George  Peabody 

^  There  is  a  rumor  that  in  the  long  ago  some  tavern  in  old  Meredith  Bridge  was 
honored  over  night  by  the  presence  of  George  Peabody,  merchant,  banker  and 
philanthropist.  His  biography  says  that  at  the  age  of  fifteen  he  went  to  Thet- 
ford,  Vermont,  and  stayed  a  year  with  his  grandfather  and  went  from  there  to 
Newburyport  to  clerk  for  his  brother.  It  was  on  this  trip — on  foot — that  tradi¬ 
tion  says  he  sawed  wood  for  his  keep  at  a  tavern  in  Meredith  Bridge.  Which  one? 
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Old  Pound 


THE  OLD  POUNDS 
Abbie  V.  Smart 

In  the  days  of  the  early  settlers  the  building  of  a  pound  followed  closely  the 
building  of  churches  and  schoolhouses  and  these  pounds  were  often  located  in 
their  immediate  vicinity.  They  were  generally  built,  as  to  size,  from  thirty  to 
thirty-six  feet  square  and  seven  or  eight  feet  high,  in  order  that  any  stray  domes¬ 
tic  animals  might  be  kept  there  with  perfect  safety,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  their 
owners. 

The  pound  shown  here  is  located  on  the  Old  Province  Road,  now  commonly 
called  the  Meredith  Parade  Road,  on  the  farm  now  owned  by  Clarence  W.  Jones, 
whose  house  was  formerly  the  Davenport  Tavern.  It  is  directly  opposite  the 
Town  Cemetery,  and  the  plot  of  land  where  the  old  meeting-house  stood,  and  is 
without  doubt  the  one  that  the  town  meeting  of  Mar.  9,  1789  (held  at  the  house 
of  Capt.  William  Ray),  voted  to  build.  The  town  records  say  of  that  meeting: 
“Voted  to  build  a  pound  near  the  meetinghouse,  thirty -six  feet  square.” 

The  material  to  be  used  was  apparently  not  specified  as  on  a  previous  occasion, 
but  it  is  plain  to  be  seen  that  the  wall  facing  the  road  is  of  split  stone,  making  a 
facewall.  The  three  remaining  walls  are  of  ordinary  field  stones.  As  seen  in  the 
picture,  the  walls  of  this  pound  are  very  uneven,  many  stones  having  fallen  from 
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them,  but  the  city  of  Laconia  is  repairing  it  and  the  face  wall  on  the  front  has 
already  been  relaid. 

The  old  stone  gate  posts  have  been  put  in  position  and  a  new  gate  as  nearly  like 
the  old  one  as  possible,  made  of  old  weathered  oak,  and  hung  on  the  original  hinges 
has  been  donated  by  Mary  E.  Neal  Hanaford,  who  has  also  given,  in  memory 
of  her  two  grandfathers,  Jeremiah  Smith  and  Joseph  Neal,  the  granite  marker 
at  the  right  hand  side  of  the  gate,  bearing  the  inscription 

OLD 

MEREDITH 

POUND 

1789 

An  earlier  pound  than  the  one  previously  described  is  that  which  the  town 
meeting  of  April  3,  1775,  voted  to  build.  From  the  town  records:  “Voted  to 
build  a  pound  and  set  the  same  in  the  crotch  of  the  wav  near  Reuben  Marston 
Junr.” 

John  Kimbel  was  hired,  for  1  pound  16  shillings  and  ninepence,  to  build  this 
pound  of  pine,  oak  or  hemlock  timber,  a  “sutible  size,"  thirty  feet  square  and 
seven  and  a  half  feet  high,  to  be  completed  the  following  July  1.  Probably  the 
Battle  of  Bunker  Hill  interfered  with  this  work,  as  on  April  1,  1776,  this  same 
vote  was  passed  again  and  Lieut.  John  Kimbel  was  given  until  the  July  1  following 
this  meeting  to  complete  the  pound. 

As  “Reuben  Marston  Junr”  lived  in  a  small  house  which  was  removed  when 
the  new  house  was  built  in  which  Mrs.  Blaisdell  and  her  son  now  live,  it  is  very 
certain  that  the  location  of  this  first  pound  was  in  the  “crotch"  of  this  road,  at 
the  top  of  Mead  Hill,  just  beyond  the  Crockett  schoolhouse.  Reuben  Marston 
Jr.,  was  poundkeeper  every  year  until  the  new  stone  pound  was  built  “near  the 
meeting-house,”  in  1789. 


THE  PUBLIC  SQUARE 

Not  far  from  where  the  pound  now  stands,  the  Proprietors  had  planned  to  have 
a  Center  Square  of  six  acres.  This  was  to  have  been  farther  to  the  east,  however, 
and  the  Province  Road  passed  through  on  the  left  and  at  an  angle.  This  region 
is  the  despair  of  the  surveyor,  but  these  six  acres  would  probably  have  been  at  the 
foot  of  the  cliffs  north-east  of  the  pound. 

It  was  in  this  way  that  Meredith  lost  the  little  green  common  that  is  so  attrac¬ 
tive  a  feature  in  many  small  towns. 
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Old  Red  Oak 
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THE  OLD  RED  OAK 


Abbie  I".  Smart 

Nearly  two  hundred  years  have  passed  since  this  “Red  Oak  Tree”  figured  so 
prominently  in  our  early  history,  when,  in  1738,  it  was  “spotted  on  four  sides”  to 
mark  the  starting  point  of  the  lots  in  the  most  northerly  part  of  Gilmanton. 
This  part  of  Gilmanton  was  part  of  the  town  of  Gilford  later,  and  now  the  lots 
along  the  east  shore  of  Paugus  belong  to  Laconia. 

Lancaster,  in  his  report  of  the  meeting  of  March  8,  1739,  says:  “The  surveyers’ 
return  of  the  second  division  of  40  acre  lots  embraced  five  ranges,  beginning  80 
rods  E.  S.  E.  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  leading  from  the  lake,  at  a  Red  Oak  Tree 
spotted  on  4  sides,  running  southward.” 

This  tree,  which  must  at  that  time  have  been  of  good  size  to  survive  spotting  on 
four  sides,  is  still  standing  at  the  southwesterly  corner  of  the  junction  of  the 
Weirs  road  leading  to  Gilford  Station  and  the  White  Oaks  road,  so  called,  but  it 
has  died  during  the  past  year. 

It  reaches  a  height  of  about  75  feet  and  is  13  feet  in  circumference  at  the  base. 
Its  branches  are  wide  spreading  and  its  trunk  has  great  scars  on  the  four  sides, 
which,  no  doubt,  were  from  wounds  made  by  the  surveyor’s  axe.  The  picture 
shown  cannot  do  justice  to  this  beautiful  tree,  as  it  was  taken  after  it  had  com¬ 
menced  to  weaken  with  age  and  could  not  send  forth  its  foliage  with  its  accus¬ 
tomed  strength  and  vigor.  Each  year  it  has  grown  weaker  until  finally  this  past 
summer  it  failed  to  send  forth  even  the  tiniest  green  shoot. 

Over  two  hundred  years  this  “Red  Oak  Tree”  has  stood  “on  guard.”  It  has 
earned  its  place  in  history  and  with  its  likeness  preserved  it  will  not  be  forgotten 
when  it  has  fallen  by  the  wayside. 
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THE  STORY  OF  PEHAUNGUN 


Mrs.  Mary  Gale  Hibbard, 

Laconia,  N.  H. 

Dear  Mrs.  Hibbard: 

Concerning  old  traditions  of  Pehaungun,  I  will  tell  you  what  was  told  to  me 
when  I  was  a  young  boy,  by  old  people,  most  of  whom  were  people  who  could 
well  recollect  events  before  the  year  1800. 

It  seems  that  in  the  early  days  of  Meredith,  a  ranger  working  his  way  down 
from  the  north  towards  the  fortified  garrison,  at  what  is  now  Canterbury,  was 
pursued  so  closely  by  Indians  that  he  was  forced  to  swim  across  from  the  lower 
point  of  Meredith  to  a  spot  near  the  Weirs.  From  there  he  w  orked  his  way  dowrn 
to  wdiat  we  know’  as  the  outlet  of  Winnipesaukee  River,  Messer  Bridge,  so-called, 
where  he  found  a  camp  of  Indians.  One  of  the  Indian  women  assisted  him  to 
make  his  escape  and  here  we  have  two  different  stories. 

One  was  that  he  was  hidden  by  her  in  a  cave  near  our  present  County  Farm 
buildings,  where  he  was  cared  for  until  he  recovered  strength  enough  to  resume 
his  trip,  when  she  assisted  him  across  Winnisquam  so  that  he  reached  Canterbury 
safely. 

Another  story  was  that  he  was  discovered  immediately  after  he  reached  this 
Indian  camp,  and  she  helped  him  to  escape  to  Winnisquam,  where  he  was  forced 
to  swim  Winnisquam  at  a  point  near  the  Three  Islands,  but  he  escaped,  and 
rangers  and  their  friends  called  the  body  of  water  which  we  now  know  as  Round 
Bay,  and  later  Opechee,  by  the  name  of  the  Indian  who  had  helped  this  ranger. 

Just  who  this  trapper  was,  and  where  he  came  from  we  do  not  know,  nor  the 
date,  but  as  you  know'  Major  Rogers  with  his  rangers  destroyed  St.  Francis 
village  in  Canada  in  September,  1759.  As  I  understand  it,  Major  Rogers’ 
records  show  that  after  the  destruction  of  that  village,  he  fell  back,  pursued  by 
a  large  force  of  Indians,  and  fought  another  battle  at  what  is  now  known  as 
Sherbrooke,  where  he  again  defeated  the  Indians  and  then  afterwards  made  a 
hurried  march  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Connecticut,  where  he  was  expecting  to 
receive  supplies  that  were  to  be  sent  him  there.  There  were  none  found,  and  as 
winter  w  as  approaching,  it  was  thought  best  for  the  organization  to  disband  and 
the  men  get  home  in  small  groups,  rather  than  to  attempt  it  in  a  large  body. 
Not  all  of  them  ever  made  the  trip  in  safety,  some  it  wras  supposed  died  of  starva¬ 
tion,  others  were  killed  by  the  native  tribes  of  Indians.  It  is  possible  that  this 
ranger  was  one  of  those  who  was  attempting  to  make  his  way  home  after  the 
campaign  with  Rogers  was  over  and  the  men  were  trying  to  work  their  way  home 
as  best  they  could. 

As  I  have  said  before,  the  people  who  told  me  this  were  those  who  could 
remember  back  to  quite  early  in  the  history  of  Meredith,  and  as  the  population 
was  not  large  at  that  time,  the  story  must  have  been  familiar  to  all  the  older 
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people  and  it  does  not  seem  as  though  it  could  all  be  romance.  As  you  well 
know,  when  the  Boston,  Concord  &  Montreal  Railroad  was  built  through  here, 
I  think  in  1848,  among  the  early  engines  that  were  put  on  were  those  named  for 
the  bodies  of  water  here,  Winnipissiogee,  Aquadocktan  and  Pehaungun,  meaning 
what  we  now  know  as  Winnipesaukee,  Paugus,  and  Opechee. 

I  distinctly  remember  a  conversation  between  Esquire  Lyford  and  another 
gentleman,  concerning  the  names  of  those  engines,  in  which  this  old  tradition  of 
the  Indian  girl  was  mentioned,  but  as  I  heard  them  from  so  many  different  parties, 
all  old  people,  there  must  have  been  much  truth  to  it. 

I  have  always  felt  that  it  was  a  mistake  to  have  allowed  these  bodies  of  water 
to  have  been  renamed  by  irresponsible  people.  It  seems  to  me  unfortunate,  and 
to  think  that  New  Hampshire  names  were  not  good  enough  is  disturbing;  they 
had  to  go  and  bring  in  names  from  the  Far  West,  as  you  know  that  Robin  in 
the  Sioux  language  is  Opechee,  and  has  no  reference  or  connection  to  anything 
in  New  Hampshire.  These  same  parties  also  gave  the  name  Winona  to  a  rail¬ 
road  station  close  by  us  here,  which  also  came  from  the  West  and  then  they  went 
over  in  the  State  of  Maine  for  an  Indian  name  there. 

If  I  have  read  New  Hampshire  history  correctly,  there  is  no  reason  why  Long 
Bay  should  have  been  named  Paugus;  it  is  quite  certain  that  he  was  not  in  touch 
with  the  Indians  in  this  section. 

This  is  all  I  know  about  the  name  Pehaungun  and  where  it  originated.  There 
are  people  still  living  who  are  very  familiar  with  the  name,  but  whether  any  of 
them  remember  the  old  story  or  not,  I  do  not  know. 

Yours  very  truly. 


G.  H.  Tilton. 


THE  RUSSIAN  COUNT 

The  Reverend  Simon  Finley  Williams  had  a  son,  whose  name  was  probably 
Peter,  but  he  met  with  most  romantic  adventures,  and  the  name  given  him  varies 
with  the  writer  of  the  story.  It  is  generally  believed  that  the  merchant  from 
whom  he  stole  the  money  was  Stephen  Perley. 

After  she  had  read  several  of  these  tales,  this  version  was  selected  for  us  bv 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  L.  Putnam. 

On  Meredith  Parade,  about  two  miles  distant  from  Lake  Winnipesaukee,  there 
still  stands  where  it  has  withstood  the  blasts  of  more  than  a  century  a  large  two- 
story  house  in  which  lived  in  1792-1797  Rev.  Simon  Finley  Williams  who  was 
settled  as  the  pastor  by  the  town,  as  the  custom  at  that  time  was.  He  came 
from  Methuen  to  Meredith.  He  had  a  son  whom  he  bound  over  to  service  with 
a  merchant  at  Meredith  Bridge,  now  Laconia. 

When  he  was  about  seventeen  he  went  to  see  the  girls  one  night,  for  which 
heinous  offence,  upon  his  return  in  the  morning,  he  was  chastised  by  his  em¬ 
ployer  with  the  twigs  of  the  wilderness.  The  night  following  he  set  out  on  a  pil¬ 
grimage,  taking  with  him  three  hundred  dollars  from  his  employer’s  desk.  He 
reached  Ossipee,  hired  a  man  to  take  him  to  Portland,  where  he  shipped  on  board 
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a  Russian  merchantman  which  left  the  wharf  only  an  hour  or  two  before  an 
officer  reached  Portland  in  pursuit.  On  their  way  to  Russia  they  were  attacked 
by  pirates.  The  captain,  thinking  he  would  be  obliged  to  surrender,  expressed 
himself  to  that  effect ;  but  the  boy  told  him  that  he  did  not  propose  to  have  his 
throat  cut,  and  if  he  would  give  him  two  good  men  to  help  him  that  he  would  take 
care  of  the  pirates,  as  he  had  found  a  cannon  on  board  which  they  loaded  to  the 
muzzle.  They  sunk  two  boatloads  of  buccaneers  as  they  were  coming  to  board 
the  ship. 

They  reached  St.  Petersburg  safely,  and  soon  the  news  found  its  way  to  the 
emperor  who  sent  at  once  for  the  captain.  The  latter  gave  the  boy  credit  for  his 
bravery,  and  was  ordered  to  send  the  boy  to  the  palace  immediately,  which  was 
done,  and  the  Yankee  boy  became  a  nobleman  of  high  rank,  and  admiral-in-chief 
of  the  Russian  navy. 

In  1831  he  came  to  America,  landed  in  Boston,  and  with  his  suite  drove  to 
Meredith  Bridge  in  great  style.  He  found  that  his  former  employer  was  still 
living,  and  drove  to  his  door,  requesting  to  see  him.  The  old  man  came  out,  sur¬ 
prised  to  see  such  a  turnout,  and  was  informed  by  the  visitor  that  he  had  called 
to  pay  a  bill  he  owed  him.  On  being  asked  who  he  was  he  replied,  “  I  am  Count 
Zinchercoff  from  St.  Petersburg,”  and  the  old  man,  more  mystified  than 
before,  could  only  say,  “I  do  not  know  you,  sir.”  He  was  then  asked,  “Do  you 
remember  a  boy  by  the  name  of  William  Williams  who  was  bound  out  to  you,  and 
to  whom  you  gave  a  sound  thrashing,  who  the  next  night  disappeared, 
taking  with  him  three  hundred  dollars  from  your  desk?  I  am  that  boy,  and  I 
have  come  from  Russia  to  pay  the  bill.  How  much  will  it  be?  ”  The  old  gentle¬ 
man  said  he  would  be  satisfied  with  the  amount  taken,  but  the  count  paid  him 
in  gold  with  interest  to  date.  He  then  said,  “  I  go  back  to  Russia  an  honest  man.” 

He  visited  the  old  parish  where  his  father  had  preached,  and  on  a  pleasant 
Sunday  morning  was  passing  a  well-kept  farmhouse  whose  owner  stood  on  the 
lawn  with  his  baby  in  his  arms,  watching  the  splendid  turnout  approaching. 
The  carriage  stopped;  a  heavily  bearded  face  appeared,  and  a  voice  rang  out, 
“Halloo!  How  are  you,  Dick  Neal?”  The  response  went  back,  “Hullo!  Bill 
Williams,  how  are  you?”  “Carry  the  baby  into  the  house,  Dick,”  said  the 
Count,”  “and  go  ride  with  me.”  So  for  a  little  while  they  were  boys 
once  more. 

This  was  the  only  time  that  the  Count  came  back  to  America. 

He  figured  in  the  war  with  Hungary  in  1848. 
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THE  HERMIT  OF  HERMIT  WOODS 

Mary  E.  Neal  Hanaford 

Joseph  Plumer,  “The  Hermit, ”  descended  from  Francis  Plurner,  who  settled 
in  Newbury,  Mass.,  and  was  admitted  as  a  freeman  in  1634.  One  of  his  descend¬ 
ants,  Jesse  Plumer,  married  Sarah  Merrill:  they  removed  from  Londonderry 
to  Crotchtown.  This  name  is  found  in  the  old  Massachusetts  records,  and  wTas 
given  to  the  town  from  its  position  at  the  fork  of  the  rivers.  About  1768,  as  the 
state  archives  say,  it  was  laid  out  as  the  infant  town  of  Sanborn  Town.  The 
family  lived  a  short  time  on  the  “Minister’s  Great  Lot”  No.  76,  now  Sanbornton 
Square;  three  years  later  they  settled  permanently  on  the  edge  of  Meredith, 
in  the  so-called  Plumer  neighborhood. 

Their  fourth  child,  Joseph,  born  in  Londonderry  in  1774,  was  very  sensitive 
and  timid  toward  people,  and  had  a  fear  of  mankind;  he  was  a  good  scholar  and 
well  read:  when  twenty-one  years  old  he  bought  seven  acres  of  land  at  the  foot 
of  Meredith  Hill,  and  built  a  house  in  the  forest  with  a  circular  cellar.  The 
chimney  was  built  of  stones,  with  old  scythes  protruding  upward  so  that  no  one 
could  climb  down  the  chimney  and  surprise  him  in  the  fireplace.  He  burned 
long  pieces  of  wood  he  had  cut,  and  as  the  ends  burned  off  he  would  push  the 
stick  farther  into  the  fire  until  it  was  wholly  consumed. 

He  did  not  have  any  windows  in  his  house  for  any  outsiders  to  look  in  at  him. 
The  only  entrance  was  a  door  some  four  feet  high  and  three  feet  wide.  This  door 
was  set  some  two  feet  above  the  ground  "without  any  outside  steps,  and  in  front 
of  it  on  the  inside  was  a  trap-door,  so  if  anyone  tried  to  surprise  him  suddenly  he 
could  open  the  trap  and  the  intruder  would  fall  into  the  cellar. 

His  bedstead  was  made  of  spruce  poles  with  boards  to  edge  it  and  on  the  bot¬ 
tom,  with  herbs  that  he  had  gathered  in  the  woods  to  sleep  on.  He  had  great 
faith  in  Nature’s  remedies,  and  he  always  kept  brimstone  along  with  the  herbs, 
for  disinfecting. 

The  young  people  often  went  there  for  curiosity,  and  as  long  as  they  behaved  he 
made  them  welcome.  He  entertained  the  ladies  by  weighing  them  with  a  pair 
of  steelyards  he  had  suspended  from  a  beam  overhead  with  a  hoop  hung  in  it  for 
the  lady  to  sit  in,  at  a  “penny  a  weight.” 

The  theological  students  from  New  Hampton  often  visited  him,  and  held 
arguments  on  Bible  topics,  but  he  invariably  got  the  best  of  the  argument,  as  he 
was  a  good  Bible  student,  and  could  quote  scripture  as  well  as  the  most  learned 
of  the  students. 

He  wore  homespun  cloth  uncolored  for  clothing,  and  no  hat.  It  is  said  that  he 
wrote  some  jingles,  but  never  read  a  newspaper.  He  was  said  to  watch  strangers 
with  an  eagle  eye,  until  he  was  satisfied  that  they  were  friendly  towards  him. 

He  died  as  he  had  lived  “alone,”  aged  84  years. 

The  Plumer  family  were  industrious,  well-to-do-citizens,  and  well  spoken  of 
in  the  community. 
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A  FEW  EARLY  SETTLERS  AND  THEIR  HOUSES 

Mary  Gale  Hibbard 

The  reader  must  remember,  when  trying  to  follow  our  plan,  that  the  roads 
marked  there  are  not  in  all  cases  the  roads  of  today.  Even  when  the  general 
direction  is  the  same,  there  are  many  more  curves  and  angles  now.  Changes 
were  made  to  avoid  a  steep  hill  or  swamp,  or  even  a  large  ledge  or  boulder.  We 
know,  for  instance,  that  the  curve  on  Pleasant  Street  opposite  Harvard  Street 
was  caused  by  a  large  ledge  on  the  east  side  of  the  Province  Road. 

Many  families  settled  on  land  owned  by  Ebenezer  Smith.  He  would  help  a 
man  at  first,  and  sell  him  the  land  later,  if  he  ‘'made  good/’  as  we  say  now.  In 
looking  over  his  old  deeds  we  find  that  he  bought  at  various  times  fourteen  whole 
proprietors’  rights,  and  nine  single  lots  in  the  first  division.  It  is  easy  to  see  why 
many  proprietors  were  ready  to  sell  their  shares.  Few  of  them  thought  of 
settling  themselves,  and  they  had  to  pay  one  assessment  after  another  for  im¬ 
provements. 

The  lots  above  the  Mill  Grant  were  called  ‘‘Point  Lots.”  These  lots  were 
very  long  from  north  to  south.  In  1770  Daniel  Morrison  was  on  the  first  lot  on 
the  right  as  we  go  north,  and  Thomas  Danforth  on  the  side  bordering  on  Winnis- 
quam.  Thomas  Danforth,  Jr.,  and  Jonathan  Morrison  were  two  of  the  Meredith 
men  at  Bennington. 

Two  later  settlers  on  the  lower  part  of  this  lot  on  the  left  were  Timothy  Somes 
and  David  Boynton.  In  January,  1778,  Ebenezer  Smith  sold  to  Timothy  Somes, 
for  25  pounds  lawful  money,  eighty-one  acres  of  this  lot.  The  land  ran  down  to 
the  Great  Bay  and  was  described  as  “the  same  land  where  the  said  Somes  lives 
and  improves.”  We  know  from  the  testimony  of  his  son,  Timothy  D.  Somes, 
that  he  built  the  house  where  Stephen  R.  Sanborn  now  lives,  226  Pleasant  Street  . 
The  house  did  not  look  then  as  it  does  now,  as  the  roof  has  been  changed  so  that 
it  faces  the  street,  instead  of  the  south,  as  was  usual  in  early  days.  The  Somes 
family  later  lived  in  Somes  Court,  but  when  Mrs.  Gertrude  Somes  Downing 
moved  from  Laconia  to  Arizona  none  of  the  family  was  left  here. 

David  Boynton  came  later.  He  was  a  descendant  of  John  Boynton,  one  of 
two  brothers  who  settled  in  Old  Rowley,  Mass.,  in  1638.  Mrs.  Susie  Noyes 
Sanborn,  his  great  granddaughter,  tells  us  that  they  lived  in  Lakeport  while  he 
built  the  “old  red  house,”  and  before  it  was  ready  they  moved  on  the  ice  to  a 
little  house  that  stood  about  where  the  turn  is  made  to  go  to  the  County  Farm. 
F.  W.  Boynton  (Wooster)  was  a  little  boy  then.  His  wife  died  before  the  house 
was  finished,  and  later  David  Boynton  married  Mrs.  Sibley,  a  widow,  with  a  son, 
George  L.  Sibley,  of  about  the  same  age  as  F.  W.  Boynton. 

When  this  house  was  sold  in  1811  to  Stephen  Gale,  David  Boynton  had  already 
moved  to  the  Gilmanton  side  of  the  river,  and  his  son  Nathaniel  lived  there. 
An  old  newspaper  clipping  speaks  of  an  “obfuscation”  in  regard  to  the  distillery. 
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A  FEW  EARLY  SETTLERS  AND  THEIR  HOUSES 

Mary  Gale  Hibbard 

The  reader  must  remember,  when  trying  to  follow  our  plan,  that  the  roads 
marked  there  are  not  in  all  cases  the  roads  of  today.  Even  when  the  general 
direction  is  the  same,  there  are  many  more  curves  and  angles  now.  Changes 
were  made  to  avoid  a  steep  hill  or  swamp,  or  even  a  large  ledge  or  boulder.  We 
know,  for  instance,  that  the  curve  on  Pleasant  Street  opposite  Harvard  Street 
was  caused  by  a  large  ledge  on  the  east  side  of  the  Province  Road. 

Many  families  settled  on  land  owned  by  Ebenezer  Smith.  He  would  help  a 
man  at  first,  and  sell  him  the  land  later,  if  he  ‘‘made  good,”  as  we  say  now.  In 
looking  over  his  old  deeds  we  find  that  he  bought  at  various  times  fourteen  whole 
proprietors’  rights,  and  nine  single  lots  in  the  first  division.  It  is  easy  to  see  why 
many  proprietors  were  ready  to  sell  their  shares.  Few  of  them  thought  of 
settling  themselves,  and  they  had  to  pay  one  assessment  after  another  for  im¬ 
provements. 

The  lots  above  the  Mill  Grant  were  called  ‘-‘Point  Lots.”  These  lots  were 
very  long  from  north  to  south.  In  1770  Daniel  Morrison  was  on  the  first  lot  on 
the  right  as  we  go  north,  and  Thomas  Danforth  on  the  side  bordering  on  Winnis- 
quam.  Thomas  Danforth,  Jr.,  and  Jonathan  Morrison  were  two  of  the  Meredith 
men  at  Bennington. 

Two  later  settlers  on  the  lower  part  of  this  lot  on  the  left  were  Timothy  Somes 
and  David  Boynton.  In  January,  1778,  Ebenezer  Smith  sold  to  Timothy  Somes, 
for  25  pounds  lawful  money,  eighty-one  acres  of  this  lot.  The  land  ran  down  to 
the  Great  Bay  and  was  described  as  “the  same  land  where  the  said  Somes  lives 
and  improves.”  We  know  from  the  testimony  of  his  son,  Timothy  D.  Somes, 
that  he  built  the  house  where  Stephen  R.  Sanborn  now  lives,  226  Pleasant  Street. 
The  house  did  not  look  then  as  it  does  now,  as  the  roof  has  been  changed  so  that 
it  faces  the  street,  instead  of  the  south,  as  was  usual  in  early  days.  The  Somes 
family  later  lived  in  Somes  Court,  but  when  Mrs.  Gertrude  Somes  Downing 
moved  from  Laconia  to  Arizona  none  of  the  family  was  left  here. 

David  Boynton  came  later.  He  was  a  descendant  of  John  Boynton,  one  of 
two  brothers  who  settled  in  Old  Rowley,  Mass.,  in  1638.  Mrs.  Susie  Noyes 
Sanborn,  his  great  granddaughter,  tells  us  that  they  lived  in  Lakeport  while  he 
built  the  “old  red  house,”  and  before  it  was  ready  they  moved  on  the  ice  to  a 
little  house  that  stood  about  where  the  turn  is  made  to  go  to  the  County  Farm. 
F.  W.  Boynton  (Wooster)  was  a  little  boy  then.  His  wife  died  before  the  house 
was  finished,  and  later  David  Boynton  married  Mrs.  Sibley,  a  widow,  with  a  son, 
George  L.  Sibley,  of  about  the  same  age  as  F.  W.  Boynton. 

When  this  house  was  sold  in  1811  to  Stephen  Gale,  David  Boynton  had  already 
moved  to  the  Gilmanton  side  of  the  river,  and  his  son  Nathaniel  lived  there. 
An  old  newspaper  clipping  speaks  of  an  “obfuscation”  in  regard  to  the  distillery. 
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A  paper  given  to  Nathaniel  Boynton  by  Stephen  Gale,  June,  1811,  reads  thus: 
“The  said  Nathaniel  may  improve  the  distillery  on  said  farm  until  the  fifteenth 
day  of  April  next,  and  then  may  remove  the  same  from  said  farm.”  Mr.  Stephen 
R.  Sanborn,  who  lived  in  this  house  when  a  boy,  had  heard  that  a  woman  who 
lived  there  made  extracts.  From  the  old  orchard  of  native  fruit  back  of  this 
house  Orchard  Street  took  its  name. 

On  the  two  lots  north  of  these  there  was  a  little  settlement  in  early  times. 
Ebenezer  Smith  deeded  one  hundred  acres  to  Jonathan  Danford  in  January,  1785. 
There  were  two  Danford  (or  Danforth)  houses  later,  both  on  high  land  over¬ 
looking  the  Great  Bay.  One  stood  where  the  county  buildings  now  stand,  the 
other  was  farther  south.  The  Province  Road  swung  farther  toward  the  west 
than  it  does  at  present,  and  Danforth  Rock  lies  off  the  shore  here.  Near  here 
two  thieves  are  said  to  have  buried  a  silver  image  of  the  Virgin  stolen  from  a 
cathedral  in  Montreal. 

Jonathan  Smith  lived  on  the  lot  opposite  in  1770,  and  the  schoolhouse  was  near. 
The  old  well  is  still  to  be  found  in  the  corner  near  the  lane,  and  also  the  cellar-hole 
of  the  house  where  Stephen  Boynton,  the  nephew  of  David,  lived  later. 

When  the  house  where  Mr.  Pearson  now  lives  was  spoken  of  sixty  years  ago,  it 
was  usually  called  the  Maloon  place,  although  Elder  Hartshorn  lived  there. 
William  Maloon  was  a  Revolutionary  soldier  and  pensioner.  Near  here  Elder 
Folsom  lived  for  a  short  time. 

On  the  next  lot  bordering  on  Round  Bay  John  Kimball  or  Kimbel  settled. 
On  November  22,  1792,  he  sold  all  his  land  on  the  water  side  and  his  house  and 
18J4  acres  on  the  west  side  to  Dr.  Zadock  Bowman  for  £55.  Dr.  Bowman  had  an 
innkeeper’s  license  for  fifteen  days  in  this  very  month.  He  may  have  entertained 
a  few  guests  at  the  time  of  the  installation  of  the  Rev.  Simon  Finley  Williams, 
but  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  he  kept  an  inn. 

In  1804,  when  he  was  already  living  on  the  Gilmanton  side  of  the  river,  Dr. 
Bowman  sold  this  place  to  Samuel  Lawrence.  The  land  where  the  house  stood  is 
now  owned  by  Dr.  Baker,  and  is  nearly  opposite  the  house  where  he  nowT  lives. 
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This  was  a  two-story  house  of  good  size  and  was  empty  in  November,  1871,  when 
there  was  a  fire  in  the  county  building.  A  part  of  the  inmates  were  taken  for  a 
time  to  the  Lawrence  house.  The  night  after  they  were  moved  back  to  the 
county  building,  the  Lawrence  house  burned  to  the  ground.  We  have  failed  to 
trace  the  Kimball  family ;  Dr.  Zadock  Bowman  was  for  many  years  a  well  knowm 
resident  in  what  is  now  Laconia. 


The  lots  above  the  point  lots  wrere  about  a  half  mile  in  length,  from  east  to  wrest, 
and  contained  100  acres  each.  The  Crockett  lot,  however,  is  of  a  different  shape, 
as  another  lot  is  cut  out  of  one  end.  In  the  list  of  1770  William  Crockett  is 
placed  on  this  lot,  but  later  Capt.  Joshua  Crockett  and  his  son  Samuel  lived 
there,  and  later  yet  Selden  Crockett.  Many  remember  Madam  Crockett  and 
her  daughters  as  they  drove  through  town  many  years  ago.  We  shall  say  little  of 
the  family,  as  their  story  has  been  told  elsewhere. 

The  first  building  on  the  grounds  of  the  State  Home  is  the  Crockett  house, 
changed  and  enlarged,  of  course.  The  road  up  Cock  Hill,  on  both  sides  of  which 
the  school  buildings  now  stand,  was  not  built  until  later,  so  we  must  go  north  by 
the  Province  Road,  often  called  the  Parade  Road  in  this  part  of  the  town.  On  the 
school  grounds,  before  we  have  gone  many  rods,  we  see  a  one-story  house;  this  is 
known  as  the  old  Woodman  house.  There  was  a  Joshua  Woodman  in  the  census 
of  1790,  later  a  Daniel  Woodman,  whose  wife  was  a  Peabody,  and  Deacon  John 
Woodman. 

The  last  member  of  this  family  to  live  for  a  time  near  her  old  home  was  Mrs. 
Mary  C.  Leonard.  Tall  and  slender,  wearing  the  dress  of  the  60’s  in  the  80’s,  she 
is  remembered  by  all  who  knew  her  for  her  cheerfulness,  and  for  her  ready  wit  and 
breezy  talk  full  of  apt  quotations.  Her  life  showed  that  she  really  meant  it  when 
she  said:  “I  don’t  want  to  sit  on  a  cloud,  playing  a  harp,  I  want  some  anvil  to 
hammer  at.”  “How  can  I  tell  you  what  I  don’t  but  jest  know  myself?”  is  the 
saying  that  appeals  most  to  the  writer  at  the  present  time. 

On  the  lot  at  the  very  head  of  Round  Bay,  Ebenezer  Smith  built  his  house,  the 
road  to  Folsom’s  Mills  (Lakeport)  as  laid  out  in  December,  1769,  running  two 
rods  south  of  his  house.  This  is  often  called  the  Country  Club  Road.  Ebenezer 
Smith  had  bought,  one  at  a  time,  all  of  the  lots  between  his  house  and  Abraham 
Folsom’s  lot,  now  the  west  side  of  Lakeport.  About  1800  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Henry  KendalJ  lived  on  this  road.  He  was  a  cordwainer,  pronounced  probably 
“corder.”  He  was  not  only  a  shoemaker,  but  also  a  tanner,  and  so  must  have 
lived  on  the  brook  a  little  beyond  Mrs.  Hall’s  house.  He  moved  away,  taking 
some  of  his  buildings  with  him.  A  Tilton  family  came  here  later. 

The  Daniel  Smith  house,  now  owned  by  Mrs.  Bond,  stands  on  the  west  half  of 
the  lot  just  north  of  that  on  which  Ebenezer  Smith  built  his  own  house.  He 
bought  this  lot  in  1773  for  £90  of  John  Neal,  the  first  to  settle  there.  Ebenezer’s 
son  Daniel  lived  in  this  house  for  a  few  years  after  his  marriage.  Here  his  son, 
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Noah  Smith,  was  born,  and  here  when  a  little  boy  he  helped  plant  the  poplar  trees 
on  the  south  of  the  house.  There  were  two,  and  he  held  one  firmly  while  the 
earth  was  tamped  around  the  root,  and  his  little  sister  held  the  other.  One  of 
these  trees  is  still  living,  although  there  are  dead  branches  at  the  top.  The  other 
trees  in  the  row  sprang  from  the  first  pair. 

Later  Daniel  Smith  moved  to  Gilmanton,  and  the  house  passed  to  his  brother 
John,  who  had  lived  for  a  time  in  Gilford.  It  is  from  the  Smith  papers, — deeds, 
receipts,  and  memoranda  left  in  this  house — that  many  facts  have  been  taken  for 
this  history  of  old  Meredith. 

Col.  Noah  Smith’s  life,  beginning  and  ending  in  the  old  town  of  Meredith,  reads 
like  a  romance.  After  trying  his  fortune  in  New  York  and  making  friends  there, 
he  went  to  Mexico  with  a  few  horses  and  Troy  coaches,  and  built  up  a  stage  route 


Daniel  Smith  House 


there.  Here  too  he  found  his  wife,  whose  father,  Mr.  Lauriat  of  Boston,  wishing 
in  the  early  40’s  to  exhibit  a  gas  balloon  in  Mexico,  first  asked  advice  of  Mr. 
Smith,  who  told  him  it  would  not  be  safe  to  do  so. 

At  the  height  of  his  prosperity  the  Mexican  War  ruined  his  business  and  en¬ 
dangered  his  life.  He  escaped  from  the  city  in  disguise,  but  returned  later, 
guiding  General  Scott  into  the  city  by  back  roads  known  to  few.  After  the  war 
he  returned  to  Gilmanton  with  his  motherless  daughter,  his  wife  and  son  having 
died  before  reaching  the  North. 

With  him  came  too  his  old  wTar  horse,  blinded  in  battle,  that  had  borne  him  in 
safety  from  Mexico.  Later  he  gave  this  horse  to  the  late  Richard  Gove,  and  he 
w^as  kept  in  a  stable  near  Main  Street.  When  the  band  was  playing  for  the 
procession  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  the  old  horse,  blind  as  he  was,  came  forth  with 
head  held  high  and  marched  to  the  music,  looking  ready  to  lead  the  troops  again 
into  the  City  of  Mexico.  Mr.  D.  Stillman  Love  joy  remembers  this  scene  and 
tells  us  this  story.  Mr.  Head’s  house  on  the  east  was  built  much  later. 

In  1770  a  road  tw  o  rods  wdde  wTas  laid  out  north  of  the  Smith  lot.  Going  toward 
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the  west  we  pass  on  the  right  the  lot  where  Job  Judkins  is  said  to  lie  in  an  un¬ 
marked  grave  on  the  Pitman  farm.  David  Watson  lived  on  the  south  side  of 
this  crossroad. 

At  the  end  of  this  road,  facing  south,  is  the  fine  old  house  where  Fred  F.  East¬ 
man  lives.  Lake  Winnisquam  is  very  narrow  here,  and  the  sheep  were  taken 
across  to  pasture.  On  this  shore  are  two  large  flat  ledges  sloping  into  the  water, 
one  south  of  the  house,  one  north,  and  it  wTas  on  these  rocks  that  they  washed 
their  sheep.  The  people  nearby  wished,  therefore,  a  continuation  of  the  high¬ 
way  south  of  the  house  to  the  water.  There  are  no  signs  now7  of  such  a  road. 

Although  always  spoken  of  as  the  Eastman  place,  this  was  first  the  Perkins 
house.  In  Mrs.  Bond’s  house  hangs  a  framed  wedding  card  with  a  garland  drawm 
in  red  and  black  ink  around  the  names  and  date — John  Perkins,  Lucy  Prescott, 
1773.  Why  was  this  in  the  old  Smith  house?  The  answer  is,  because  John 
Smith  married  Annis,  the  daughter  of  John  and  Lucy  Perkins.  They,  too,  had  a 
daughter  Annis,  and  she  also  married  a  Smith,  always  spoken  of  as  Esquire 
Charles  Smith. 

Charles  Smith  was  a  descendant  also  of  an  Ebenezer  Smith,  but  of  an  entirely 
different  branch  of  the  Smith  family  ( Granite  Monthly ,  March,  1888).  Here  it 
will  be  enough  to  say  that  Mehitable  Sheaf e  of  Portsmouth  was  his  mother,  that 
his  sister  wras  the  wdfe  of  the  Rev.  John  K.  Young,  the  honored  pastor  of  the 
church  at  Meredith  Bridge,  and  that  the  late  Airs.  Lucian  A.  Ladd  wras  his 
daughter.  His  second  wife  was  Irene  Neal. 

On  this  same  crossroad,  east  of  the  Province  Road,  can  be  found  the  site  of  the 
house  built  by  Lieutenant  Joseph  Roberts.  The  road  going  north  crosses  next 
wdiat  is  known  as  the  Flanders  place.  It  was  here  that  Gordon  Lawrence  lived, 
and  it  wTas  in  his  house  that  the  last  meeting  of  the  proprietors  was  held  in  1811. 
The  Flanders  house  is  said  to  have  been  a  posting  tavern  at  one  time,  with  a 
clock  on  the  side  of  the  house  facing  south.  In  1770  several  short  roads  were  laid 
out.  One  of  these  is  at  the  schoolhouse  corner;  another  is  at  the  top  of  Mead 
Hill  on  the  left.  We  passed  on  our  way  up  the  hill  John  Mead’s  cellar  hole  on  the 
left;  Stephen  lived  in  his  father's  old  house  on  the  hill. 

Here,  wdiere  Airs.  Blaisdell  and  her  son  now  live,  Reuben  Marston,  Jr.,  the 
first  pound-keeper,  settled.  His  old  house  was  torn  down  when  the  Weeks  house 
was  built,  and  he  and  his  family  moved  to  Alarston  Hill  on  the  Meredith  Center 
road.  Mrs.  Hanaford  gives  us  the  following  facts  in  regard  to  the  Marston  family. 
The  family  wras  of  English  origin,  and  their  old  home  is  said  to  have  been  near 
Alarston  Moor,  the  famous  battlefield  where  Cromwell  fought.  This  was  near 
the  Scottish  border,  and  some  of  the  earlier  Alarstons  married  Scottish  lasses. 
Some  of  the  family  were  Quakers  and  were  persecuted  for  their  religion. 

Reuben  Marston  wras  a  descendant  of  William  Marston,  who  had  land  granted 
to  him  in  Hampton  for  his  military  services.  Reuben  Marston,  Jr.,  married 
Sarah  Batchelder,  a  descendant  of  William  Batchelder,  one  of  the  founders  of 
Hampton.  Three  of  the  daughters  of  Reuben  Marston,  Jr.,  married  three  Smith 
brothers,  of  wrhat  is  now  called  Winona.  The  descendants  of  the  Smiths  of  the 
sixth  generation  live  on  the  old  Smith  homestead,  and  the  sixth  generation  of  the 
Alarston  family  live  on  the  old  Marston  homestead,  on  Marston  Hill. 
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Tlie  Province  Road  now  swings  toward  the  right.  Farther  north  on  this  same  lot 
and  on  the  same  side  of  the  road  Lieut.  Reuben  Morgan  lived.  The  town  meet¬ 
ing  was  held  at  his  house  in  1783.  Lieut.  Morgan’s  fine  old  house  is  now  taking 
on  new  life  as  a  part  of  the  State  Home.  Its  beautiful  old  woodwork  is  being 
kept,  wherever  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  by  Dr.  Baker,  and  its  old-time  look  pre¬ 
served. 

It  was  after  1830  when  Nathaniel  Sanborn  came  to  live  in  this  house.  The 
first  Nathaniel  had  settled  in  Chemung,  across  the  bay;  his  grandson  Nathaniel 
had  married  Sarah  Roberts,  the  daughter  of  Joseph  Roberts,  in  1825.  One  of 
their  sons  was  Joseph  N.  Sanborn  of  Sanbornton;  another  was  Charles,  the  father 
of  Herbert  N.  Sanborn.  Stephen  R.  Sanborn  of  Pleasant  Street  is  also  descended 
from  Nathaniel  of  Chemung  through  his  son  Richard.  The  Province  Road  turns 
in  such  a  way  that  a  portion  of  the  Jeremiah  Smith  lot  is  on  the  west  side  of  the 
road,  so  that  a  lane  is  necessary. 

Farther  up  the  hill  on  the  right  are  the  two  Smith  houses,  the  larger  built  by 
Jeremiah  Smith.  It  has  been  occupied  by  his  son  Jacob  and  his  descendants 
until  now,  Mrs.  Tilton  being  the  last  to  live  here.  Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tilton  feel 
very  certain  that  this  is  the  oldest  house  in  town.  Jeremiah  Smith,  an  older 
brother  of  Ebenezer,  first  built  a  shack  near  the  road,  about  halfway  between  the 
houses  now  standing.  Trees  were  then  cut  for  a  Jog  cabin,  and  bricks  were  made 
from  clay  found  on  the  place, — the  bricks  were  laid  in  clay,  of  course.  Last  came 
the  frame  house  near  the  log  cabin.  In  this  old  house  is  carefully  kept  the  pol¬ 
ished  cocoanut  shell,  which,  filled  with  Jamaica  rum,  Jeremiah  Smith  carried 
in  his  pocket  on  his  journey  to  his  new  home.  The  house  known  as  the  Rhoda 
Smith  house  was  built  by  his  son  John. 

We  now  come  to  the  “Parade.”  The  field  just  above  the  Smith  house  was  the 
usual  place  for  holding  drills  on  training  days.  This  is  the  height  of  land;  from 
the  lake  one  sights  the  three  poplars  by  the  house.  Sometimes  the  crops  had  not 
been  gathered  here  and  the  fields  back  of  the  next  house  or  even  farther  north 
were  used  for  the  drill. 

Just  beyond  is  the  road  leading  over  to  the  Weirs,  the  “Shad  Path.”  One  year 
there  was  a  scarcity  of  food,  and  Priest  Folsom  was  talking  in  church,  when  some 
one  entered  and  said,  “The  shad  have  come!  The  shad  have  come!”  Priest 
Folsom  said,  “The  shad  have  come.  I  close  my  sermon.  They  will  do  you  more 
good  than  my  talk.”  The  fish  were  coming  upstream  at  the  Weirs.  The  in¬ 
habitants  needed  them  for  food,  and  the  men  all  rushed  down  the  “Shad  Path.” 
This  road,  laid  out  in  March,  1770,  dips  down  and  then  follows  the  shore  more  or 
less  closely,  rising  again  by  the  Weirs  schoolhouse. 

Beyond  the  “Shad  Path”  on  the  left  of  the  Province  Road  Reuben  Marston 
settled.  He  had  a  frame  house  in  1770,  and  was  a  selectman  in  1769.  On  the 
right  is  the  Cawley  house,  standing  high  against  the  sky-line.  This  house  was 
built  by  Isaac  Farrar  and  the  town-meeting  of  1784  was  held  there.  The  Farrars 
moved  away  and  the  Cawleys  have  owned  the  place  for  fifty-eight  years.  Mr. 
Cawley  tells  us  that  at  first  the  house  was  only  half  its  present  size. 

We  have  now  reached  the  center  of  the  settlement. 

The  Province  Road  has  been  changed  (1826),  and  although  the  old  road 
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can  still  be  followed,  it  leads  only  to  the  ruins  of  the  old  parsonage.  The  fine  old 
woodwork  has  been  taken  away  and  the  house  is  now  but  a  shell.  The  old  wood¬ 
shed  was  once  the  study  from  which  Mr.  Williams  would  slip  away,  without  the 
knowledge  of  his  wife,  to  one  of  the  nearby  taverns. 

On  land  that  now  lies  between  the  old  and  new  roads  John  Blaisdell  built  his 
house,  facing  the  old  road,  with  a  long  sloping  roof  in  the  back.  We  are  indebted 
to  Carl  F.  Blaisdell  for  the  following  facts. 

The  Blaisdell  family  can  trace  their  line  back  to  Ralph  and  his  son  Henry,  who 
was  born  in  England  in  1633  and  settled  in  Amesbury,  Mass.  Henry’s  great- 
grandson,  Jacob,  served  as  a  lieutenant  in  the  Revolution;  he  was  the  father  of 
John,  born  in  Epping  in  1765,  who  settled  in  Meredith  as  early  as  1790.  John’s 
daughter  Betsy  married  Stephen  Boynton,  and  Hannah  married  Isaac  Farrar. 

David  Blaisdell,  the  son  of  John  and  his  second  wife,  Esther  Kelley,  married 
Eliza  Sanborn  Gilman  of  Tamworth.  He  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  the 
old  homestead  where  he  was  born.  In  1854,  however,  he  built  the  house  across 
the  road,  and  a  few  years  later  the  old  house  was  torn  down,  and  a  depression  in 
the  field  is  all  that  is  left  to  tell  where  it  once  stood.  Both  David  and  his  son 
Frank  N.,  whose  wife  was  Grace  E.  Weeks,  were  carpenters,  although  the  latter 
worked  for  many  years  on  the  Lady  of  the  Lake. 

The  road  on  the  left  passing  Pickerel  Pond  was  not  there  in  early  times,  and 
those  who  drew  the  plan  evidently  knew  nothing  of  the  pond.  It  was  here  that 
Nathaniel  Wadleigh  settled;  his  land  ran  south  to  the  Reuben  Morgan  lot  and 
west  to  the  Great  Bay.  This  road  is  not  straight  now,  but  twists  and  turns  before 
reaching  the  Meredith  Center  road.  In  the  lower  corner  is  the  Wiggin  cellar,  and 
much  farther  south  that  of  Elias  Swain's  old  house.  Nearly  opposite  the  end  of 
this  crossroad  is  the  lane  where  the  Pickerings  lived. 

North  of  the  pound  on  the  east  is  a  small  cellar-hole  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff,  and 
farther  north,  close  to  the  Province  Road,  a  few  bricks  where  Rat-a-tat  Tilton, 
the  shoemaker,  lived. 

There  was  a  road  laid  out  in  January,  1771,  on  the  line  of  the  next  lot,  but  the 
road  as  travelled  ran  across  at  an  angle,  and  later  left  the  Province  Road  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill  (Roller  Coaster  Road).  This  was  the  Nathaniel  Robinson  lot,  and  in 
1770  Robert  Bryant  is  also  there,  probably  clearing  land  or  working  as  a  carpen¬ 
ter. 

There  is  no  very  old  house  on  this  lot  now.  The  large  white  house  was  built  by 
the  father  of  Captain  John  S.  Wadleigh.  One  of  the  two  Batchelder  houses  is 
still  standing.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  is  the  second  Robinson  house,  where  Mr. 
Hayward  now  lives;  the  first  house  having  been  built  on  a  knoll  back  of  this. 

Just  beyond  the  town  line  we  note  the  long  white  John  Wadleigh  house.  The 
old  house  at  the  back,  with  its  tiny  panes  of  glass,  was  kept  when  the  newer  part 
was  built.  The  greater  part  of  this  lot  is  on  the  left,  and  the  greater  part  of 
William  Ray's  on  the  right.  At  the  next  corner  a  few  bricks  show  where  William 
Ray  built  his  log  cabin. 

We  have  come  to  the  parting  of  the  ways,  and  will  now  turn  back. 
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JAIMES  McCRILLIS 


James  McCrillis,  the  son  of  John  McCrillis  of  Epsom,  X.  H.,  and  born  there  in 
1745,  settled  before  1768  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  just  out  of  Meredith  Village  on 
the  Center  Harbor  Road.  This  hill  is  now  called  Neal  Hill,  but  was  formerly 
known  as  McCrillis  Hill. 

His  wife  was  taken  sick  and  died;  there  were  no  neighbors.  Telling  his  little 
children  to  keep  quiet,  as  their  mother  was  asleep,  James  McCrillis  started  out  in 
the  afternoon,  spotting  trees  as  he  went,  so  as  to  find  his  way  back  in  the  dark, 
and  walked  to  William  Ray’s  on  the  Province  Road,  not  reaching  home  until  the 
next  morning.  A  sad  experience  of  pioneer  life! 

James  McCrillis  was  killed  when  a  building  was  being  raised  and  was  buried 
on  his  farm,  now  the  Ezra  Bickford  place,  at  one  time  the  Hodgson  place.  Mr. 
George  S.  McCrillis,  his  great-great-grandson,  was  able  last  October  (1925) 
to  locate  the  graveyard  in  Mr.  Bickford’s  cornfield.  The  ground  had  been 
ploughed  over  and  the  stones  removed,  but  twelve  or  more  graves  were  found. 
Some  think  there  may  be  twenty  or  thirty  in  all,  many  of  the  Fogg  family  having 
been  laid  to  rest  there.  It  is  the  plan  to  include  all  of  these  in  the  cemetery  in  the 
spring. 

James  McCrillis  was  in  Ebenezer  Smith’s  company  when  it  marched  to  Ti- 
conderoga;  William  Ray  went  at  the  same  time  as  ensign,  1777.  Lieut.  William 
Ray  was  also  with  Washington  at  West  Point.  Lhilike  his  neighbor,  James 
McCrillis,  he  lived  to  be  an  old  man. 

Mr.  McCrillis  also  tells  us  that  the  Farrar  graveyard  on  the  Dane  estate, 
mentioned  in  the  article  on  “Old  Graveyards,”  has  now  been  enclosed  with  iron 
chains  and  posts  and  a  flag  has  been  placed  over  the  grave  of  Jonathan  P.  Farrar. 


WILLIAM  FERXALD 

William  Fernald,  a  Revolutionary  soldier  of  Meredith,  served  in  1776  at  Fort 
Sullivan;  he  was  also  in  Colonel  Joshua  Wingate’s  regiment  at  Fort  Ticonderoga. 
He  signed  at  Exeter  for  a  pension  for  service  at  Fort  Sullivan.  He  ran  a  tannery 
above  Meredith  Village  in  an  old  building  that  is  still  standing  near  the  brook, 
below  the  Plymouth  Street  Cemetery.  This  building  is  now  used  as  a  barn. 
He  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  good  blacksmith  also,  and  was  postmaster  in 
his  last  years. 

A  little  farther  down  the  old  Stephen  Tilton  house  is  still  standing.  It  forms  a 
part  of  the  long  white  house,  and  the  door  on  the  south  is  the  door  of  the  old  house 
that  was  moved  from  Cass  Hill  to  the  village.  It  was  farther  back  on  this  stream 
that  Mr.  Tilton’s  son-in-law,  Seneca  A.  Ladd,  once  had  a  shop. 
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Facsimile  of  Marriage  Certificate 


reduced 


The  foregoing  is  a  facsimile  of  a  paper  given  to  Mary  Butler  Chapter  by  Sarah  H.  Sargent,  a 
descendant  of  Nicholas  or  “Priest”  Folsom.  The  original  has  been  forwarded  to  the  National 
Society,  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  for  preservation.  This 
document  is  about  six  inches  square  and  has,  on  the  one  side,  the  intention  of  marriage,  as  given 
and  signed  by  Ebenezer  Smith,  Town  Clerk,  while  on  the  reverse  is  the  certificate  of  marriage,  as 
given  and  signed  by  Nicholas  Folsom.  As  may  be  seen,  the  marriage  took  place  on  the  day  following 
the  filing  of  the  intention  of  marriage. — Description  written  by  Mrs.  Abbie  V.  Smart. 
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EBEXEZER  SMITH 


Sadie  S.  Curtis 

Ebenezer  Smith,  the  son  of  Daniel  and  Deborah  (Wilcomb)  Smith,  was  born 
in  Exeter,  N.  H.,  in  the  year  1734.  He  was  one  of  a  family  of  fourteen  children. 
Of  his  boyhood  nothing  is  known.  However,  it  is  unlikely  that  it  differed  from 
that  of  other  pioneer  children  of  that  generation.  When  he  was  about  twenty- 
eight  years  old  he  married  Sarah  Spiller  of  Exeter.  He  wTas  the  father  of  four 
sons  and  five  daughters.  The  first  child,  born  in  1762,  died  when  only  one  year 
old. 

About  the  year  1761  he  became  a  proprietor  of  Gilmanton  and  was  one  of  those 
who  gave  bonds  for  settlement,  and  in  consequence  he  became  an  extensive 
landholder  in  the  town. 

A  little  later  Smith  and  Joshua  Crockett,  together  with  five  other  young  men, 
left  their  homes  and  went  on  a  trip  of  exploration  through  the  woods  to  the  town 
of  New  Salem,  which  was  afterward  called  Meredith.  The  other  five  returned 
to  their  homes  immediately  but  Crockett  and  Smith  remained  long  enough  to 
explore  the  region.  While  here  he  staked  out  a  claim  and  built  a  camp  at  the 
head  of  Lake  Opechee.  He  then  returned  to  Exeter.  About  the  year  1766, 
together  with  his  wife  and  one  child  he  made  the  journey  to  New  Salem.  The 
common  method  of  transportation  in  those  early  days  was  on  horseback.  There 
were  only  spotted  trees  to  mark  the  path.  Mrs.  Smith  took  a  seat  behind  her 
husband  on  the  same  horse;  thus  with  his  child  in  his  arms  and  a  little  dog  in  his 
pocket  the  strenuous  journey  was  accomplished. 

Before  the  end  of  the  year  1766  he  had  cut  the  trees  on  six  acres  of  land  and 
three  of  these  were  wholly  cleared.  During  this  same  year  he  and  David  Law¬ 
rence  presented  at  Portsmouth  a  petition  for  the  incorporation  of  New  Salem 
under  the  name  of  Meredith.  The  request  was  granted  and  Ebenezer  Smith 
received  ten  pounds,  sixteen  shillings  for  his  services  in  securing  the  charter. 

After  the  incorporation  of  the  town  Colonel  Smith  was  its  leading  citizen  for 
forty  years.  The  town  meetings  were  usually  held  at  his  house.  He  was  pro¬ 
prietor’s  clerk,  first  town  clerk,  justice  of  the  peace,  selectman  for  thirty-six  years, 
representative  to  the  General  Court,  president  of  the  senate  for  six  years,  colonel 
of  the  first  regiment  of  militia,  and  often  received  all  the  votes  cast  in  the  town 
for  offices  of  honor  and  trust,  such  as  senator  and  president  elector.  He  was 
judge  of  the  County  Court  from  1784  to  1787  and  judge  of  Probate  from  1797  to 
1805.  At  one  time  he  received  votes  for  Governor.  He  was  the  town’s  largest 
landholder  and  was  able  to  settle  all  his  sons  on  large  farms  of  their  own.  His 
son,  Daniel,  was  the  first  male  white  child  born  in  the  town  and  according  to 
tradition  was  given  two  hundred  acres  as  a  premium. 

Colonel  Smith  built  a  large  two-story  house  near  the  location  of  his  first  camp. 
Here  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  After  his  death  his  youngest  son,  Wash- 
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ington,  and  family  lived  here  for  many  years.  This  house  was  afterward  re¬ 
moved. 

Colonel  Smith  ran  two  sawmills  part  of  the  time.  It  was  in  his  mills  that  the 
lumber  used  in  the  construction  of  the  old  church  on  Gunstock  Hill  was  sawed 
out.  Besides  helping  build  this  church  he  sawed  the  lumber  and  helped  build 
a  church  on  Meredith  Parade.  He  was  one  of  the  trustees  of  Gilmanton  Acad¬ 
emy  and  treasurer  during  the  first  six  years  of  its  existence.  He  could  act  as 
minister  or  lawyer. 

In  the  war  of  the  Revolution  he  took  an  active  part  during  all  or  nearly  all  of 
the  Revolutionary  period.  He  signed  the  Association  Test  at  Meredith.  He 
was  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Tenth  Regiment  of  New  Hampshire  Militia.  He 
ranked  as  first  major  in  Col.  Joseph  Welsh’s  Regiment  of  Volunteers  who  marched 
from  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  in  September  1777,  and  joined  the  Northern 
Continental  Army  at  Saratoga.  On  the  Revolutionary  rolls  is  a  list  of  the  men 
mustered  and  paid  by  Ebenezer  Smith,  mustermaster  and  paymaster.  There 
is  an  account  of  bounties  paid  soldiers  by  Ebenezer  Smith. 

In  1781  a  convention  assembled  at  Concord,  New  Hampshire,  for  the  purpose 
of  framing  a  state  constitution.  Ebenezer  Smith  of  Meredith  was  mentioned  as 
one  of  the  leading  members.  The  old  record  books  show  him  to  have  been  the 
genius  of  the  settlement,  and  the  people  of  Meredith  and  Laconia  today  owe 
much  to  the  strong  common  sense  and  business  ability  of  this  old  pioneer.  He 
died  August  22,  1807,  and  is  buried  in  the  little  cemetery  at  the  head  of  Lake 
Opechee. 


WADLEIGH  FAMILY 

Mabel  M.  Perkins 

The  historian  Macauley  once  said  “A  people  that  takes  no  pride  in  the  noble 
achievements  of  remote  ancestors,  will  never  achieve  anything  worthy  to  be 
remembered  with  pride  by  remote  descendants.” 

Among  the  early  settlers  of  Meredith,  N.  H.,  who  have  honored  the  town  by 
distinguished  service,  is  the  family  of  Wadleigh  (sometimes  “Wadley”  and  some¬ 
times  “Wodley”);  there  were  several  families  in  direct  lineage,  others  whom  the 
writer  of  this  sketch  has  been  unable  to  connect,  but  who  according  to  histories 
were  probably  related. 

The  earliest  known  ancestor  in  this  country  was  Joseph  W.  Wadley,  who  is 
said  to  have  been  a  ship  carpenter,  and  hence  a  coat  of  arms  is  found  in  one  branch 
of  the  family  bearing  a  broad  axe. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  our  early  settlers  by  this  name  are  in  direct  line  of 
descent  from  those  who  first  came  to  this  country  early  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  it  will  be  interesting  to  mention  a  few  of  their  ancestors. 

Robert  was  one  of  the  provincial  councillors  in  1684  in  Exeter.  He  was  ac¬ 
cepted  as  an  inhabitant  of  Exeter  September  26,  1676,  at  which  time  he  probably 
moved  there  with  his  family.  He  was  then  a  man  of  mature  years  and  had  five 
sons,  some  of  them  tending  towards  manhood. 
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He  soon  became  known  to  the  people  of  Exeter  and  was  chosen  to  responsible 
positions.  He  had  two  brothers,  Joseph  and  John.  Joseph  was  in  his  day  a 
noted  mover  of  buildings.  His  son  James  married  a  Dearborn  whose  family  was 
among  the  first  settlers  of  Franklin  Falls.  He  was  a  carpenter  and  millwright, 
and  is  said  to  have  erected  the  first  mill  at  the  Falls. 

Two  of  his  sons,  James  and  Joseph,  settled  in  Sanbornton.  Three  other  sons, 
brothers  of  the  last  named  (one  a  half  brother),  settled  in  Meredith.  History 
does  not  give  the  names  of  these  three  brothers. 

Thomas  Wadleigh  was  a  descendant  of  a  family  second  to  none  in  the  state, 
whose  members  have  been  leaders  in  society  and  men  of  influence. 

It  is  related  of  him  that  he  was  a  man  of  great  physical  strength.  It  is  said 
that  on  one  occasion  he  and  two  other  men  were  about  to  lift  a  heavy  log,  he 
taking  the  small  end  and  the  other  two  the  butt  end. 

They  could  not,  however,  succeed  in  raising  the  log  till  they  exchanged  ends, 
he  taking  the  butt  end  and  the  other  two  men  the  small  end;  in  this  way  the  log 
was  lifted.  He  had  a  family  of  nine  sons  and  three  daughters.  Of  the  sons  we 
find  mention  of  John  and  Thomas. 

John  was  among  the  pioneers  of  the  town  of  Meredith.  Mr.  Wadleigh  was  a 
man  of  note  and  his  voice  wTas  often  heard  in  the  councils  of  the  town  where  he 
was  many  times  chosen  to  office.  In  the  great  struggle  of  the  American  Colonies 
with  the  mother  country  he  was  an  active  participant,  serving  with  patriotism  and 
zeal.  The  records  of  that  time  would  indicate  that  he  wTas  with  Stark  at  Bunker 
Hill  and  Bennington  and  with  Gates  at  Stillwater  and  Saratoga.  He  w7as  born 
in  1753  and  died  August  11,  1842,  having  reached  an  age  of  nearly  four  score  and 
ten  years,  leaving  a  name  and  character  of  inestimable  worth.  His  wdfe,  Molly, 
died  November  13,  1827,  age  70  years. 

Thomas  Wadleigh,  brother  of  John,  wyas  very  highly  esteemed  in  his  day  for 
integrity  and  patriotism,  and  is  said  to  have  been  possessed  of  much  practical 
ability,  good  sense  and  sound  judgment.  He  wras  born  in  1755  and  served  six 
years  and  seven  months  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  At  the  battle  of  Bunker 
Hill  he  and  his  brother  John  fought  side  by  side.  In  this  battle  the  main-spring 
of  the  gun  that  John  carried  broke  at  the  first  discharge,  rendering  the  wreapon 
useless;  but  telling  Thomas  he  would  load  wdiile  the  other  fired,  he  did  this  so 
quickly  that  the  piece  became  too  hot  for  holding;  but  the  twTo  brothers  with  one 
gun  were  able  to  load  and  fire  all  the  ammunition  of  both  before  they  left  their 
position. 

Dearborn  Wadleigh,  son  of  John  and  Molly  Wadleigh,  wTas  born  in  Epping, 
N.  H.  He  inherited  the  homestead  farm  in  Meredith,  which  place  had  been  his 
home  from  early  childhood.  He  married  Polly  Hayes  of  Sanbornton,  a  woman 
wdiose  rare  merit  was  wTell  knowm. 

Dearborn  Wadleigh  wTas  a  man  much  esteemed  in  the  community,  and  a  valued 
citizen.  History  tells  us  he  w^as  positive,  strong  in  his  convictions  and  in  politics 
was  an  old-time  Whig.  He  died  December  27,  1859,  at  the  age  of  82. 

Gen.  John  Wadleigh,  son  of  Dearborn  and  Polly  “ Hayes”  Wadleigh,  was  born 
in  Meredith,  June  3,  1806,  and  history  records  that  the  old  town  of  Meredith  had 
none  whom  her  citizens  held  in  greater  regard  and  esteem.  We  can  do  no  better 
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than  to  copy,  in  part,  what  is  said  of  him  from  the  “History  of  Belknap  and 
Merrimack  Counties/’  published  in  1884. 

“General  Wadleigh  remained  with  his  parents  on  the  old  homestead  until  he 
was  of  age,  participated  in  the  labors  of  the  field  and  received  such  education  as 
the  district  school  afforded,  supplementing  it  at  the  old  Gilmanton  Academy,  then 
in  its  palmy  days.  While  yet  a  lad  his  heart  was  filled  with  thoughts  of  the  future 
and  the  ambition  to  be  a  leader  among  men,  and  his  manly  bearing  and  strong 
personality  impressed  itself  upon  those  with  whom  he  was  brought  in  contact. 
The  true  American  inheritance  of  free  and  independent  thought  had  descended 
to  him  in  more  than  ordinary  measure,  and  he  found  his  whole  nature  to  be  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  Federalistic  principles  of  the  Whig  party,  and,  on  reach¬ 
ing  his  majority,  he  affiliated  with  the  Democrats,  and  cast  his  maiden  vote  for 
their  candidate  at  election  (town  meeting).  On  his  return  from  the  meeting  he 
was  informed  that  his  presence  at  home  was  no  longer  desirable. 

“The  following  morning,  more  in  sorrow  than  anger,  he  left  home,  but  with  a 
brave  spirit  undaunted  even  by  these  circumstances.  He  went  to  Boston,  where 
he  established  himself  as  a  teacher  of  penmanship,  in  which  art  he  excelled.  His 
residence  in  Boston  was  not  a  permanent  one. 

“His  father  reconsidered  his  hasty  decision,  and  earnestly  entreated  his  son  to 
return  to  his  home:  and  to  this  request  was  added  the  urgent  solicitations  of  the 
prominent  Democrats,  who  assured  him  that  they  appreciated  the  value  of  a  man 
who  could  so  persistently  stand  by  his  political  principles,  even  though  filial  rela¬ 
tions  were  sacrificed. 

“After  careful  deliberation,  and  with  a  pardonable  ambition  to  return  to 
Meredith  and  justify  the  judgement  of  his  political  friends,  he  removed  from 
Boston  and  became  a  resident  and  citizen  of  the  town  of  his  birth,  and  tilled  the 
ancestral  acres.  He  was  elected  to  many  offices  in  the  gift  of  his  townsmen. 

“But  General  Wadleigh’s  prominence  as  a  public  man  was  not  confined  to  civil 
affairs;  the  military  organizations  claimed  his  attention  in  a  large  degree.  He 
was  preeminently  a  soldier.  In  manner  and  bearing,  in  energy  and  self-reliance, 
in  the  power  to  command  and  control  men,  in  quick  appreciation  of  circum¬ 
stances  and  scrupulous  attention  to  details,  his  mind  was  essentially  military. 
His  rapid  promotion  from  ensign  to  major-general  serves  to  showT  his  remarkable 
ability.” 

General  Wadleigh  married,  in  1831,  Mary  Ann  Wentworth,  daughter  of 
Bradley  and  Nancy  “Hannaford”  Wentworth  of  Meredith.  They  had  four 
children — LeRoy  B.,  a  resident  of  Clinton,  Iowa,  a  very  able  and  successful  busi¬ 
ness  man,  who  inherited  many  of  his  father’s  characteristics.  Abbie  (Mrs.  Dr. 
G.  F.  Brickett)  died  July  31,  1864;  John  Dearborn  died  November  10,  1871; 
Annie  married  Frank  P.  LefRngwell,  an  attorney  of  Chicago,  Ill.  Mrs.  Wad¬ 
leigh  died  December  31,  1866,  aged  56  years,  and  like  her  husband,  enjoyed  the 
warmest  regards  of  the  community. 

Capt.  John  S.  Wadleigh  was  the  grandson  of  Dearborn,  and  the  only  son  of 
Simeon  and  Nancy  (Smith)  Wadleigh.  He  was  for  years  commander  of  the 
steamer  Lady  of  the  Lake ,  until  the  boat  was  condemned  as  unseaworthy.  His 
wife  was  the  daughter  of  Capt.  Winborn  A.  Sanborn  of  the  Weirs. 
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Captain  Wadleigh  was  a  staunch  Democrat  and  his  faith  in  the  principles  of 
Democracy  remained  unshaken  through  life,  although  he  never  cared  for  political 
honors. 

In  private  life  Captain  Wadleigh  was  a  courteous  gentleman,  a  kind  friend  and 
neighbor  and  a  man  of  honor  and  integrity. 

Another  Revolutionary  soldier  was  Simeon  Wadleigh,  who  settled  in  the  valley, 
not  far  from  the  Meredith  reservoir.  He  came  from  Epping  and  married  Abigail 
Hayes  of  Sanbornton  in  1785.  They  had  four  sons  all  of  whom  settled  not  far 
from  their  old  home.  Simeon  Wadleigh  enlisted  in  1775  in  Capt.  Jeremiah 
Clough’s  Company;  afterward  in  1778  he  was  mustered  into  Captain  Samuel 
Dearborn’s  company  to  march  to  Rhode  Island.  He  left  many  descendants;  his 
great-granddaughter,  Mrs.  A.  F.  Hall  of  Meredith,  has  kindly  helped  to  untangle 
some  of  this  ancient  history. 

Another  line  of  Wadleighs,  all  of  whom  were  born  in  Meredith,  and  whom  the 
writer  has  not  been  able  to  connect  with  any  previously  mentioned,  sprang  from 
Nathaniel  Wadleigh,  a  Revolutionary  soldier,  born  in  1759  and  died  in  1834. 
Nathaniel  Wadleigh  came  from  Candia,  and  his  first  wife,  mother  of  his  son 
Nathaniel,  is  said  to  have  been  Mary  Robinson.  Among  his  great-grandchildren 
are  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Trojano  and  Mrs.  Helen  A.  V.  R.  Swain  of  Laconia,  and  Will 
Nathaniel  Wadleigh  of  Brattleboro,  At.  Nathaniel  Wadleigh  served  in  Capt. 
Robert  Pike’s  Company,  enlisted  to  march  to  Rhode  Island. 

May  the  record  here  given  of  these  early  pioneers  inspire  its  readers  to  higher 
ideals  and  nobler  living. 


THE  NEAL  FAMILY 
Mary  E.  Seal  Hanaford 

From  information  gathered  from  various  items  ,  notes,  family  records  and  tradi¬ 
tion  we  find  that  Samuel  Neal,  who  served  in  the  Revolution,  was  son  of  the  Samuel 
who  served  in  the  French  and  Indian  Wars,  and  a  descendant  of  Walter  Neal  of 
Provincial  days,  who  did  so  much  to  help  establish  New  Hampshire  as  a  state. 

Samuel  Neal,  the  Revolutionary  soldier,  lived  near  “Frying-Pan-Lane,”  so 
called,  in  Stratham,  N.  H.  Among  their  family  of  ten  children  were  Joseph  and 
John.  Tradition  tells  us  they  were  poor,  as  were  most  of  the  early  settlers,  and 
Joseph  was  bound  out  to  a  Mr.  Barker  for  some  years.  After  serving  his  ap¬ 
prenticeship,  Joseph  and  his  brother  John  went  to  Boston  and  worked  a  short 
time.  Then  hearing  of  good  land  in  Meredith,  they  walked  from  Boston  and 
settled  in  the  wilderness  on  Lot  5,  Range  2,  and  hewed  lumber  to  build  a  shelter 
near  “The  Smile  of  the  Great  Spirit.” 

In  1797  the  selectmen  laid  out  a  road,  described  as  from  a  “birch  tree,  in  the 
1st  Range,  by  Simeon  Cate’s  corner  on  the  Wares  road,  to  run  north  on  the  ‘Old 
Cart  Path’,  thru  Joseph  Neal’s  paster,  to  Joseph  Neal’s  ‘Pond  Lot’  (100  acres).” 
This  “Pond  Lot”  was  the  present  John  Neal  farm,  on  the  Daniel  Webster  High¬ 
way.  Soon  after  this  another  road  was  laid  out,  on  a  “Bridle  Path”  from  the 
present  highway,  to  pass  the  Joseph  Neal  home,  to  the  “Old  Province  Road.” 
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After  building  a  house,  Joseph  Neal  married  Hannah,  the  daughter  of  Jeremiah 
Smith,  and  raised  nine  children;  among  them  was  Joseph,  Jr.,  who  was  one  of  the 
deacons  of  the  first  church  in  Meredith,  situated  on  the  Parade.  Tradition  tells 
us  that  at  this  church  they  had  what  was  called  a  “Tidy  Man.”  He  had  a  long 
pole  with  rabbits’  ears  tied  on  the  end.  The  sermons  were  lengthy  in  those  days, 
and  the  laboring  man  being  weary  sometimes  fell  asleep.  It  was  the  duty  of  this 
“Tidy  Man”  to  walk  around  and  brush  the  rabbits’  ears  across  their  faces  to 
waken  them. 

Many  Revolutionary  soldiers  who  had  meagre  government  pensions  settled  in 
this  locality  and  Joseph  Neal,  having  six  oxen,  went  “to  market”  twice  a  year, 
taking  along  any  provisions  that  these  soldiers  had  raised  to  sell,  and  bringing 
back  supplies  needed  in  their  homes,  such  as  salt  fish,  salt,  molasses,  tobacco,  a 
barrel  of  New  England  rum,  and  so  forth.  In  those  days  of  “long  ago”  it  was 
not  considered  courtesy,  if  the  minister  called,  not  to  give  him  a  little  tonic. 
These  pioneers  also  felt  that  they  needed  a  little  in  haying  time,  barn  raising, 
which  was  quite  an  event,  also  at  early  spring,  when  they  poled  rafts  of  logs  to  a 
sawmill,  for  lumber  to  build  with — work  which  often  lasted  until  midnight.  The 
men  after  this  hard  job  usually  came  home  wet  from  head  to  foot  and  chilled; 
then  they  partook  of  a  little  stimulant. 

Another  time  that  it  was  passed  around  was  at  the  annual  “sheep  washing.” 
They  had  a  neighborhood  place  to  wash  their  sheep  on  a  clean  ledge  in  the  Charles 
Wiggin  pasture.  After  the  sheep  had  their  bath,  from  water  run  through  a 
wooden  spout  from  a  brook  near  by,  they  were  sheared,  and  the  gude  housewife 
carded  the  fleeces  into  rolls  by  hand,  and  spun  and  wove  them  on  hand  looms,  for 
clothing,  and  for  knitting  hose  and  mittens. 

John  Neal,  the  brother  of  Joseph  Neal,  married  a  daughter  of  William  Ray,  a 
Revolutionary  soldier,  who  served  in  the  4th  company  of  Meredith,  and  was  sent 
to  Crown  Point,  N.  Y.,  to  help  protect  the  border.  William  Ray  in  1770  lived 
in  a  pole  house  on  Lot  3,  Range  3;  he  married  a  sister  of  the  Neals. 

Another  Joseph,  from  Newcastle,  then  a  part  of  Stratham,  N.  H.,  a  cousin  of 
the  other  Neals,  came  north  soon  after.  This  Joseph  Neal  was  a  Revolutionary 
soldier,  who  enlisted  when  he  was  eighteen  years  old.  He  settled  on  the  Center 
Harbor  road,  just  above  the  William  Neal  farm  where  three  generations  lived 
after  him. 

There  being  two  Joseph  Neals,  living  near  each  other,  for  distinction  the 
one  from  Stratham  was  called  “Red  Oak  Joe  Neal,”  and  the  other  was  called 
“White  Oak  Joe  Neal.”  Tradition  states  these  “oak”  epithets  were  used  on 
account  of  the  lumber  or  wood  that  grew  on  their  land. 

“Red  Oak  Joe  Neal”  had  the  water  right  at  Meredith  at  that  time.  He  is 
buried  in  an  old  burying  ground  on  his  farm,  in  an  unmarked  grave.  His  son, 
Richard  Neal,  married  Betsy,  daughter  of  “White  Oak  Joe  Neal.”  George 
Richard  Neal,  of  Woburn,  Mass.,  is  the  last  Neal  of  that  branch  of  the  family. 

A  descendant  of  “White  Oak  Joe  Neal”  is  William  Neal  of  Meredith,  a  noted 
stock  raiser.  Much  of  the  information  given  here  comes  through  William  Neal. 
Another  is  John  Frank  Neal,  who  has  inherited  the  old  Joseph  Neal  “Pond  lot” 
of  100  acres  from  his  father.  John  Neal. 
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Old  Gilman  House 

A  FEW  OLD  SETTLERS  BELOW  THE  BRIDGE 

Ladd  Hill.  Although  Col.  Samuel  Ladd  moved  to  Gilmanton  in  1764,  he  was 
not  married  to  Abigail  Flanders  of  Exeter  until  1768,  and  he  did  not  settle  on 
Ladd  Hill,  not  far  from  Meredith  Bridge,  until  about  1780.  Many  of  his  de¬ 
scendants,  bearing  many  different  names,  are  living  now  in  Laconia.  His  son, 
John  Ladd,  married  his  cousin,  Mehitable  Gale;  among  their  descendants  were 
Edward  E.  Taylor,  the  donor  of  the  Home  for  the  Aged,  and  Clarence  H.  Pearson, 
the  lawyer  and  poet. 

Dudley  Gilman.  On  the  road  crossing  from  Ladd  to  Mile  Hill,  on  the  very 
top  of  the  hill  where  the  view  is  the  finest,  stands  the  old  Dudley  Gilman  house. 
Here  lived  Corporal  Dudley  Gilman,  who  served  in  Captain  Wilson’s  Company  at 
Bennington  in  1777,  and  Sergeant  Dudley  Gilman  of  the  War  of  18P2.  There  is 
no  Gilman  now  left  in  the  old  house. 

Stephen  Gale.  A  little  farther  from  Meredith  Bridge,  on  the  Mile  Hill  Road, 
Stephen  Gale  settled  in  1780.  He  came  from  Raymond,  where  he  had  been 
running  mills.  He  bore  the  title  of  Major  in  the  Alarm  List.  His  wife  was. 
Susanna  Flanders,  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Flanders  of  Exeter.  Three  of  his. 
sons  and  his  daughter,  Mehitable,  lived  in  or  near  Laconia.  The  Gale  Memorial 
Library  was  given  to  the  city  by  his  grandson,  N.  B.  Gale. 

Benjamin  Sanborn.  Nearer  to  Lakeport  than  to  Laconia  was  the  home  of 
Benjamin  Sanborn.  A  little  farther  north  on  the  Gilford  Road  than  Stark 
Street,  it  could  be  reached  either  from  Lakeport  or  from  Gilford  Avenue.  Not 
far  beyond  it  is.  the  Quincy  Jewett  house.  To  this  spot  Benjamin  Sanborn, 
the  son  of  Benjamin,  and  his  wife,  Judith  Tilton,  came  from  Dunbarton.  As  she 
rode  up  on  horseback  she  used  a  fresh  willow  switch  to  urge  on  her  horse,  and 
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when  she  reached  her  new  home,  she  stuck  it  into  the  ground  where  it  grew  to  be  a 
large  tree.  It  was  a  lonely  spot  then;  if  she  wished  to  visit  a  neighbor,  she 
mounted  her  horse  and  rode  to  Alton.  Their  grandson,  Albert  H.  Sanborn  of 
Laconia,  gives  us  this  story  of  the  old  homestead.  Only  half  of  the  old  house  is 
now  left,  half  having  been  taken  away  a  few  years  ago,  and  everything  that  made 
it  an  attractive  home  is  gone,  except  the  fine  view  of  the  mountains. 

The  Jewett  Family.  Maximilian  and  Joseph  Jewett,  who  came  from  Bradford, 
Yorkshire,  England,  were  sons  of  Edward  Jewett,  who  sprang  from  Henri  de 
Juatt,  a  knight  of  the  First  Crusade  1096-1099.  The  arms  borne  by  him  and 
brought  to  this  country  by  his  sons,  were  carefully  preserved  in  old  records  both 
in  France  and  England,  and  bear  the  motto  “  Toujour s  le  meme”  Deacon 
Maximilian  and  Joseph  Jewett  settled  in  Rowley,  Mass.,  in  1638.  Two  brothers, 
Samuel  and  Jacob,  descendants  of  Maximilian,  settled  on  the  Gilmanton  side 
of  the  Winnepesaukee  River.  Both  were  Revolutionary  soldiers  and  both  were 
small  men.  Samuel’s  house  was  removed  from  its  place  near  the  river  many 
years  ago.  He  has  left  descendants,  among  whom  are  the  Hon.  S.  S.  Jewett  and 
Mrs.  Shannon  and  Mrs.  Garmon,  members  of  the  D.  A.  R.  Jacob’s  house  is 
nearly  the  same  as  when  first  built,  and  Mrs.  Abby  Jewett  Austin  has  written 
at  our  request  a  description  of  this  typical  old  house  and  of  some  of  its  treasures 


JEWETT  HOMESTEAD 

Abby  Jewett  Austin 

Jewett  Homestead,  Laconia,  N.  H.,  was  built  in  the  year  1780  by  Jacob 
Jewett  who  came  from  Hollis,  N.  H.,  the  previous  year  to  select  the  site  for  his 
future  home,  returning  later  to  build  the  house. 

It  is  well  preserved,  a  story  and  half  high,  having  the  original  large  chimney, 
the  foundation  of  which  nearly  fills  the  middle  part  of  the  cellar.  It  would  seem 
that  this  and  the  foundation  of  the  house  were  laid  for  posterity,  for  two  sills 
are  laid  parallel  all  around  on  the  stone  foundation  and  six  inches  apart,  the  space 
between  being  filled  with  clay  which  extends  upward  between  the  plastering  and 
the  weather  boards,  making  the  house  very  warm.  The  cellar  is  dry,  and  there  is 
no  indication  of  decay  in  the  old  potato  and  apple  bins. 

It  is  perhaps  needless  to  say  that  the  timbers  of  the  house  are  hand  hewn  and 
the  nails  wrought  by  hand.  The  builder,  Jacob  Jewett,  was  a  soldier  in  the 
Revolutionary  War;  he  was  slightly  short  of  stature  but  being  very  anxious  to 
enlist,  during  his  examination  he  stood  on  his  tip-toes  and  combed  his  hair  high 
above  his  forehead.  It  is  said  that  the  examining  officer  smiled  and  said,  “What 
you  lack  in  height  you  make  up  in  grit,  so  you  may  go.”  The  musket  which 
he  carried  during  the  war  is  in  a  state  of  perfect  preservation,  and  is  now  sus¬ 
pended  above  the  mantel  in  the  dining  room.  In  olden  times  this  room  was 
spoken  of  as  “the  long  kitchen.”  In  this  room  at  the  right  of  the  large  fireplace 
is  the  brick  oven,  and  hanging  near  it,  the  warming  pan. 

The  small  front  hall  or  “entry”  has  the  same  wall  paper  which  was  put  there 
when  the  house  was  built.  The  wall  paper  in  the  “  West  room  ”  and  in  the  “  East 
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room”  has  been  changed  from  time  to  time,  but  there  are  some  small  boxes 
made  from  some  of  those  ancient  wall  papers  which  show  the  designs. 

The  house  having  been  in  the  possession  of  Jacob  Jewett’s  descendants  since 
it  was  built,  contains  many  articles  of  interest  to  the  historian,  such  as  samplers, 
old  books,  old-fashioned  candlesticks,  dishes,  furniture  and  old  linens.  Among 
the  latter  is  a  table-cloth  once  owned  by  Mesheeh  Weare,  the  first  governor  of 
New  Hampshire,  and  used  when  General  Washington  and  General  Lafayette 
were  guests  at  his  home.  (The  home  of  Governor  Weare  is  situated  at  Hampton 
Falls,  N.  H.)  Among  other  curiosities  is  the  wedding  fan  of  Mrs.  Weare;  this 
fan  is  made  of  kid,  with  sticks  of  ivory,  and  painted  in  color  in  beautiful  designs. 


The  Jewett  Homestead 

ON  WINNISQUAM 
Clarence  H.  Pearson 


On  Winnisquam  my  light  canoe 
Drifts  idly  half  the  June  day  through, 

The  while  I  look  with  half-shut  eyes 
To  where  the  azure  of  the  skies 
Blends  with  the  mountain's  deeper  hue: 

Or  gazing  dreamily  into 

The  waters,  pure  and  clear  as  dew, 

I  watch  the  ripples  fall  and  rise 

On  Winnisquam. 

Green  are  the  shores  and  fair  to  view, 
Content  and  peace  the  air  imbue; 

A  low-hung  cloud  of  comfort  lies 
Upon  the  waves,  and  worry  dies, 

And  carking  care  may  not  pursue 

On  Winnisquam. 
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TWO  EARLY  SETTLERS  ON  THE  BOULEVARD 

Mary  E.  Neal  Hanaford 
Langley  Cove 

Just  across  Long  Bay  or  Paugus,  as  it  is  called  now,  is  Langley  Cove,  where 
Winthrop  Langley  and  his  wife,  Achsah  Quimby,  rest.  As  we  pass  on  the 
Daniel  Webster  Highway,  an  old  landmark  is  in  view — a  large  boulder,  and  near  it 
a  bunch  of  white  birches.  On  this  boulder  is  what  looks  like  the  letter  W;  was 
it  cut  in  the  stone  in  memory  of  Winthrop  Langley,  or  was  it  worn  by  the  ele¬ 
ments?  We  cannot  tell.  The  boulder  is  near  the  site  of  the  old  cellar,  and  rose 
bushes  are  growing  near.  From  this  spot  is  a  pretty  picture  of  the  cove  and 
Quimby  Island,  formerly  part  of  the  mainland. 

In  the  same  pasture,  on  a  little  elevation  beside  the  highway,  under  a  clump  of 
pines  where  the  wind  sings  a  lullaby,  is  the  last  resting  place  of  the  Langleys  and 
Quimbys.  Here  we  found  twelve  graves.  Some  of  the  rough  headstones  had 
some  figures  that  had  mossed  and  were  barely  discernible.  Winthrop  Langley 
died  in  1839,  aged  81 ;  his  wife,  Achsah  Quimby,  died  in  1852.  Mr.  Libbey,  an  old 
neighbor,  remembers  attending  her  funeral  when  a  very  young  lad,  but  is  not  sure 
of  the  location  of  her  grave. 

The  name  of  Winthrop  Langley  is  found  in  the  Revolutionary  Rolls.  In  New 
Market  in  1775  he  signed  a  petition  for  a  change  of  captains.  The  petition  stated 
that  Captain  Folsom  was  not  liked,  and  the  fact  that  he  was  known  so  well  ‘-was 
where  the  shoe  pinched.”  The  name  is  found  among  the  West  Point  men  in 
1780,  and  in  1833  his  name  was  placed  on  the  pension  list. 

James  Quimby  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  in  Meredith,  living  in  1766  in  a  log 
cabin  nearly  opposite  Langley  Cove  and  Quimby  Island.  There  were  both 
Quimbys  and  Langleys  living  in  Gilford  in  later  years.  Among  them  was  Stephen 
Langley  of  the  White  Oaks  Road,  who  was  drafted,  to  help  protect  the  Canadian 
border,  in  the  War  of  1812. 


The  Old  Gilman  House 

Coming  down  the  Boulevard  from  Langley  Cove,  we  pass  one  of  the  oldest 
houses  in  Gilford,  called  the  Hiram  Gilman  place.  It  is  now  almost  hidden  by 
filling  stations. 

Thomas  Sewall  erected  a  small  log  house  at  the  head  of  the  spur  of  meadow 
land  near  Black  Brook.  He  married  the  widow  of  Samuel  Bartlett,  whose  maiden 
name  was  Dorothy  Clement;  and  their  daughter,  Alice  Sewall,  married  Hiram 
Gilman,  who  was  of  the  fifth  generation  from  Hannah  Dustin. 

Joseph  Gilman,  the  grandfather  of  Hiram  Gilman,  was  born  in  1748  and  mar¬ 
ried  Hannah  Magoon  of  Exeter,  who  had  been  in  easy  circumstances.  Joseph 
Gilman  took  his  young  wife  wdth  one  child  to  Sanbornton,  and  on  their  arrival 
they  found  the  cabin  full  of  snow.  She  sat  down  and  cried — no  wonder !  He  was 
soon  mustered  into  the  Revolution,  and,  during  his  absence,  she  suffered  severely, 
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with  no  provisions  and  only  the  milk  of  one  cow  and  what  wild  berries  and  roots 
she  could  gather. 

Hiram  Gilman  learned  the  trade  of  blacksmith  of  Mr.  Tucker  at  Meredith 
Bridge,  later  worked  in  Lake  Village  and  other  places,  then  went  to  the  old 
Sewall  homestead,  in  Gilford,  to  care  for  the  old  people  in  their  declining  years. 

As  time  passed  more  room  was  needed,  and  additions  were  made,  and  the  old 
log  house  was  closed  into  the  kitchen  part  of  the  present  two  story  home  that  has 
stood  many  decades  as  one  of  the  oldest  landmarks  in  the  vicinity.  Miss  Alice 
Gilman,  at  the  Home  for  the  Aged,  gave  many  of  these  facts. 


JOHN  ADAMS  HARPER 

Abby  Jewett  Austin 

About  twenty -five  years  ago  the  attention  of  readers  of  the  Laconia  Democrat 
was  called  to  an  article  entitled  “An  LTnknown  Grave ”  written  by  the  late  Frank 
Edgerly. 

The  article  stated  that  at  the  right  of  the  main  entrance  to  the  Union  Ceme¬ 
tery  stands  a  marble  slab  bearing  this  inscription: 

John  Adams  Harper 
Died  June  18,  A.  D.  1816 
Age  36 

This  stone  was  removed  with  others  from  the  ancient  burying  ground  on  Water 
Street  at  the  time  of  the  purchasing  of  land  for  the  Union  Cemetery  on  Academy 
Street. 

John  Adams  Harper  was  born  in  Deerfield,  N.  H.,  November  7,  1779,  of 
Seotch-Irish  descent.  His  father,  William  Harper,  had  been  a  prominent  figure 
in  the  Legislature  for  a  number  of  years.  He  removed  to  Sanbornton,  N.  H., 
with  his  family  when  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  quite  young.  The  people 
of  the  town  recognizing  young  Mr.  Harper's  ability  made  him  postmaster  when 
he  was  twenty-one  years  old.  He  was  captain  of  the  artillery  company,  and 
afterward  promoted  to  colonel.  In  1806  he  was  chosen  to  the  New  Hampshire 
Senate.  Like  his  father  he  was  a  lawyer,  and  in  order  to  better  carry  on  his 
profession  he  removed  to  Laconia,  then  known  as  Meredith  Bridge.  His  talents 
made  him  a  conspicuous  figure,  as  well  as  his  personal  appearance,  for  he  is  said 
to  have  been  a  very  handsome  man. 

He  built  a  large  house  on  Pleasant  Street,  which  has  been  remodelled  and  is 
now  owned  by  Dr.  Huckins  (1925).  The  rise  of  ground  upon  which  it  stands  was 
for  a  long  time  called  “Harper  Hill.” 


The  years  immediately  preceding  the  War  of  1812  covered  a  period  of  great 
public  excitement  and  political  disagreement.  In  1811  Mr.  Harper  was  elected 
a  representative  to  the  twentieth  Congress,  which  owing  to  the  alarming  con¬ 
dition  of  affairs  was  convened  by  proclamation  on  the  4th  of  November  following 
the  election.  In  that  Congress  at  the  age  of  thirty-two  Mr.  Harper  took  his  seat. 
He  came  with  fixed  opinions  and  settled  convictions.  The  bill  declaring  war 
against  Great  Britain  was  discussed  in  Congress  for  twelve  days  before  being 
acted  upon.  To  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  it  he  gave  the  best  efforts  of  his 
tongue  and  pen. 

His  term  of  office  expired  while  the  war  was  still  in  progress,  but  he  lived  to  see 
his  course  justified  and  his  patriotism  rewarded  by  a  lasting  peace  resulting 
from  it. 


JONATHAN  FOLSOM— 1779-1872 
Frances  E.  Smith 

(The  genealogy  of  the  branch  of  the  Folsom  family  to  which  Jonathan  Folsom  belonged,  and  an 
account  of  his  son  Albert  G.  Folsom,  can  be  found  in  the  New  Hampshire  Genealogy.  A  more  in¬ 
timate  account  of  Jonathan  Folsom  has  been  written  for  us  by  his  granddaughter.  Miss  Smith  of 
Exeter.  At  least  one  meeting  of  the  proprietors  of  Meredith  was  held  in  the  Samuel  Folsom  Tavern.) 

Jonathan  Folsom  was  born  in  Dover,  N.  H.,  June  12,  1779,  the  son  of  Josiah 
Folsom  and  Elizabeth  Gilman.  On  his  father’s  side  he  was  the  fifth  in  descent 
from  the  pioneer  John  Folsom,  who  came  from  Hingham,  England,  to  Hingham, 
Mass.,  about  the  year  1638,  and  who,  a  few  years  later,  removed  to  Exeter,  N.  H., 
and  established  his  home  there.  His  mother  was  a  granddaughter  of  Judge 
Nicholas  Gilman  of  Exeter.  Their  home  was  in  Dover,  on  rising  ground,  south¬ 
wardly  from  the  village,  and  had  a  fine  outlook  over  field  and  village. 

Josiah  Folsom  was  a  hair-dresser  and  wig-maker  (wigs  were  worn  by  everybody 
in  those  days).  His  income  was  quite  meagre  and  his  home  was  very  humble,  but 
he  had  rich  stores  of  anecdote  and  of  results  of  observation,  making  him  one  of 
the  most  entertaining  men  of  his  day. 

In  the  Revolutionary  War  he  was  a  private  in  Col.  Enoch  Poor’s  regiment,  in 
1775.  He  enlisted  from  Dover,  in  the  Continental  Army  in  1776  and  later  joined 
Col.  Joshua  Wingate’s  regiment  of  volunteers. 

His  four  sons,  one  by  one,  early  left  the  cabin-home  and  went  forth  into  the 
great  world.  Jonathan  went  to  live  with  his  uncle,  Col.  Samuel  Folsom,  who 
kept  a  “public  house"  in  Exeter.  To  his  grandchildren  he  told  many  thrilling 
tales  of  his  life  in  the  Folsom  Tavern.  It  was  in  1789,  when  he  was  ten  years  old, 
that  Washington  made  his  memorable  visit  to  Exeter.  Grandfather  told  us  of 
the  wonderful  horse  that  Washington  rode,  of  the  crowds  of  people,  of  the  ar¬ 
tillery  company,  in  command  of  Capt.  Simon  Wiggin,  and  of  the  salute  of  thirteen 
guns.  He  told  us  of  the  dinner,  and  how  anxious  everyone  was  to  see  the  great 
commander,  and  when  his  visit  was  over  “a  cavalcade  of  gentlemen  escorted  him 
to  the  Kingston  border,  on  his  way  to  Haverhill.” 

Jonathan  Folsom  upon  coming  of  age  left  his  uncle’s  home  and  went  to  Gilford, 
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where  he  married  Sarah  Rowe,  and  soon  after  moved  across  the  river  into  what  is 
now  Laconia,  and  settled  on  a  large  farm  running  down  to  the  bay. 

He  was  a  tall,  large  and  a  thoughtful  man,  intelligent,  righteous  and  good,  be¬ 
loved  by  nephew  and  nieces  as  sincerely  as  by  his  own  family. 


THE  ABRAHAM  FOLSOM  FAMILY 

In  the  list  of  those  who  had  already  settled  in  Meredith  in  1766  we  find  the 
name  of  Abraham  Folsom.  He  had  a  house  built  on  Point  Lot  14,  and  his  son 
Abraham  was  then  living  there.  Abraham  Junior,  as  he  is  sometimes  called,  was 
the  fifth  of  that  name;  he  was  born  in  Epping  April  29,  1744,  and  his  wife  was 
Hannah  Folsom.  The  old  Folsom  house  that  he  built  has  been  much  changed, 
but  still  stands  facing  Franklin  Square.  In  this  house  his  grandson,  Joseph 
Folsom,  was  born. 

Joseph  Folsom  wras  the  fourth  child  of  the  sixth  Abraham,  born  October  8, 
1775,  and  his  w7ife,  Mary  Libbey.  He  went  to  West  Point,  and  after  graduating 
there  he  was  sent  by  the  United  States  government  to  California.  After  a  trip 
of  about  a  month  by  water,  he  landed  at  Yerba  Buena,  now  called  San  Francisco 
City,  and  there  for  a  time  he  served  as  quartermaster.  Later  he  w7as  among  the 
forty-niners  who  went  up  into  the  mountains  seeking  gold,  and  he  was  successful. 
He  bought  land  in  several  sections  of  California,  and  several  lots  in  what  is  now 
the  city  of  San  Francisco.  The  town  of  Alameda  and  Alameda  Bay  w  ere  named 
by  Captain  Folsom  for  the  daughter  of  one  of  his  sisters.  Folsom  Street  in  San 
Francisco,  wdiere  he  owned  most  of  the  land,  w  as  named  for  him,  and  so  also  w  as 
the  tow  n  of  Folsom  near  Sacramento. 

Joseph  Folsom  was  never  married,  and  left  many  acres  of  land  to  the  city  of 
'  San  Francisco.  He  lies  buried  in  Laurel  Cemetery  on  Lone  Mountain  on  land 
given  by  him  to  the  city.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  the  richest  man  in 
California,  and  his  funeral  was  the  most  impressive  military  funeral  ever  held  in 
the  state. 

W  e  are  indebted  to  his  niece  Miss  Forrest,  and  to  Mrs.  Hanaford  for  many  of 
the  facts  given  here. 
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THE  WEEKS  FAMILY 
Carl  F.  Blaisdell 


Fhineas  and  Ebenezer  Weeks  bought  land  in  Meredith  of  Jonathan  Bickford 
in  the  year  1803,  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  they  were  in  Meredith  long 
before  that  date.  Ebenezer  is  mentioned  as  a  citizen  in  1797,  and  the  first  census 
gives  John  Weeks  and  wife  with  two  sons  under  sixteen  years  of  age.  These 
might  be  Phineas  and  Ebenezer. 

Phineas  Weeks  was  born  in  1777.  He  bought  land  on  the  road  leading  from  the 
Weirs  to  Meredith  and  lived  in  a  house  just  over  the  Meredith-Laconia  line.  He 
married  Mary  Page,  daughter  of  Benjamin,  and  lived  there  until  1815,  when  he 
moved  with  his  family  to  Weeks  Corner,  I  p-in-Town,  Laconia.  He  died 
August  $6,  1843. 

John  S.  Weeks,  the  fourth  son  of  Phineas  and  Mary  (Page)  Weeks,  was  born 
January  21,  1808.  When  fourteen  years  of  age  he  left  his  home,  and  with  his 
sole  possessions  in  a  handkerchief  walked  to  Boston  to  work  for  his  uncle  Eben. 
He  then  worked  in  a  brick  yard  and  as  a  carpenter.  After  some  years  he  bought 
out  a  fish  and  lobster  company  with  a  wharf  at  East  Boston.  He  remained  in 
this  business  all  his  active  life,  coming  every  summer  to  the  old  home  in  Laconia. 

John  Frank  Weeks,  the  son  of  John  S.  and  Lydia  A.  Flanders  of  New  Hampton, 
was  born  in  Boston,  but  spent  most  of  his  boyhood  in  Laconia  with  his  aunt,  his 
mother  having  died.  His  father’s  second  wife  was  Phoebe  A.  Sanborn,  daughter 
of  Nathaniel  Sanborn  of  Meredith.  The  first  wife  of  John  Frank  Weeks  was  the 
daughter  of  Esquire  Charles  Smith  and  his  wife  Annis.  Mrs.  Charles  P.  Hook 
(Mary  Isabel)  and  John  Herbert  Weeks  were  their  children.  Mrs.  Grace  E. 
Blaisdell  is  the  daughter  of  his  second  wife,  Mary  R.  Strate  of  Enfield.  The  old 
homestead  is  now  occupied  by  Mrs.  Blaisdell  and  her  son.  No  other  descendants 
are  now  living  here. 


On  the  Daniel  Webster  Highway  • 

Nathaniel  Chase,  the  Revolutionary  soldier,  lived  near  Lake  Winnepesaukee 
opposite  the  “Roller  Coaster”  road.  He  came  from  Brentwood.  His  widow, 
Betsy,  stated  that  he  “was  a  soldier  in  the  2d  N.  H.  R.,  and  was  killed  in  1781.” 
He  had  also  served  in  1775  and  1777.  His  widow  sold  all  that  they  had  collected 
together  to  pay  his  debts,  and  was  left  penniless. 

Samuel  Torrey  had  settled  on  the  lot  south  of  that  on  which  Nathaniel  Chase 
had  settled,  and  was  living  there  with  his  wife  and  children  as  early  as  1766. 
He  too  was  a  Revolutionary  soldier. 

Lieutenant  Chase  Wiggin  had  once  owned  the  land  which  Abraham  Tilton 
bought  later  at  the  corner  of  the  “Roller  Coaster”  road.  The  house  farther 
north  where  Phineas  Weeks  settled  is  known  as  the  Joshua  Wiggin  place,  and 
there  were  two  other  Wiggin  houses  before  reaching  the  old  Smith  house,  which 
stands  beyond  the  brook. 
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THE  TILTON  FAMILY 
A  Letter  from  Mr.  G.  H.  Tilton 

Dear  Mrs.  Hibbard: 

About  the  Tiltons  of  Meredith,  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  give  you  full  information 
concerning  all  of  them.  I  have  nothing  to  show  that  any  of  them  were  in  the 
town  prior  to  the  year  1800.  Joseph  C.  Tilton  was  living  on  a  farm  at  the  head 
of  “Little  Bay”  in  1806,  and  Major  Abraham  was  on  his  farm  between  Weirs 
and  Meredith  in  1808.  I  have  no  reliable  information  as  to  their  families. 

In  December,  1819,  my  grandfather,  Stephen  Tilton,  bought  of  Samuel  Cram 
a  part  of  Cass  Hill  on  the  old  Meredith  and  Center  Harbor  Road.  My  father 
was  one  year  old  when  his  parents  moved  to  Meredith.  Grandfather  lived  there 
until  183.5,  when  he  moved  to  the  village.  There  he  lived  for  a  time  on  the  lake 
shore,  until  he  built  in  1835  what  is  now  known  as  the  Piper  house  on  the  main 
road  going  north.  He  remained  in  the  village  (managing  the  hotel)  until  1842, 
when  he  moved  to  Manchester.  There  were  twelve  children  born  to  them  in 
Meredith. 

Timothy  Tilton,  grandfather's  oldest  brother,  bought  his  house  in  Meredith 
in  1818.  I  do  not  know  the  date  of  his  moving  away.  There  were  four  children 
in  his  familv. 

t / 

Another  brother,  Newell  Tilton,  settled  in  Meredith  in  1827.  He  also  moved 
to  Manchester  at  a  later  date  than  my  grandfather.  There  were  eight  children 
in  his  familv. 

Another  brother,  David  Tilton,  settled  in  Meredith  in  1828  and  resided  there 
during  his  life.  There  were  eight  children  in  his  family. 

In  these  four  families  there  were  thirtv-two  children  born  in  Meredith.  All 
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have  passed  away  and  not  one  descendant  is  left  in  Meredith.  They  scattered 
to  all  parts  of  our  country  and  their  descendants  are  to  be  found  today  in  many 
states  of  the  West  and  South,  but  not  many  in  New  Hampshire. 

I  think  there  were  families  of  Tiltons  near  the  Center  verv  earlv,  but  I  am  not 
sure  whether  they  were  of  Joseph  C.'s  or  Major  Abraham's  family. 

G.  H.  Tilton. 
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THE  BELL  OF  THE  OLD  BRICK  MILL 


It  is  well  known  that  the  bell  in  the  “Old  Brick  Mill”  was  cast  by  the  Holbrooks.  The  question  is 
often  asked,  “Is  the  bell  now  hanging  in  the  belfry  of  this  mill  the  original  bell?”  The  letter  that 
follows  is  the  answer  given  to  this  question  by 

G.  H.  Tilton 

I  find  that  Mr.  Holbrook  who  had  served  his  apprenticeship  with  Paul  Revere 
in  the  clock  and  bell  business,  moved  from  Meredith  Bridge  to  Medway,  Mass., 
in  1816. 

The  old  brick  mill  and  store  burned  on  the  13th  of  February,  1823,  so  Mr. 
Holbrook  could  not  have  been  here  doing  business  at  that  time.  Would  it 
not  be  possible  for  him  to  have  cast  the  original  bell,  which  was  broken  up 
in  the  fire  when  the  mill  burned?  I  have  always  understood  that  he  recast 
the  bell  in  which  there  were  used  fifty  silver  dollars  to  give  it  a  tone. 

This  was  told  me  by  old  people  who  lived  here  at  the  time  the  mill  burned  and 
who  knew  about  the  silver  money  having  been  raised  to  be  used  in  the  recasting, 
which  was  undoubtedly  done  in  Medway,  Mass.,  as  the  bell  itself  shows. 


A  LEGEND  OF  INDIAN  HILL 
Mary  E.  Xeal  Hanaford 

The  legend  runs  that  in  the  cold  sunless  year  of  1816  Reuben  Whitten  of 
Indian  Hill  in  Holderness  succeeded  in  raising  forty  bushels  of  wheat,  when  the 
crops  of  his  neighbors,  who  lived  on  lower  ground,  were  all  drowned  out,  and 
many  families  were  starving,  as  no  vegetables  were  raised.  Mr.  Whitten  gathered 
his  wheat,  so  as  not  to  lose  a  kernel,  and  dried  it  around  the  fireplace,  and  each 
week  he  gave  some  of  his  neighbors  a  little,  so  that,  with  fish  and  game,  they 
managed  to  live  through  the  cold  rainy  summer.  In  early  fall  a  hard  blizzard 
came  and  froze  many  cattle  in  the  pastures,  and  later  the  flesh  was  gathered, 
they  were  so  short  of  food. 

Reuben  Whitten  was  the  son  of  a  Revolutionary  soldier  and  pioneer.  Indian 
Hill  in  Ashland,  now  called  Christian  Hill,  overlooks  beautiful  Squam  Lake. 
Here  he  and  his  wife  were  laid  to  rest,  and  here  the  children  of  the  families  that 
Reuben  Whitten  had  helped  save  from  starvation,  erected  a  monument  with  the 
dates,  1771-1849. 

John  Sawyer  Roberts,  the  grandson  of  John  Roberts,  one  of  the  first  settlers 
of  Meredith  Neck,  is  one  of  Meredith’s  respected  citizens,  who  has  attained  four 
score  years  and  more.  His  wife  is  Sarah  Whitten,  the  daughter  of  Reuben 
Whitten  of  Indian  Hill. 
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ORIGINAL  Mills  as  built  between  80  and  90  years  ago 


MEREDITH  CENTER 

Maud  Weymouth  Rollins 

Seven  miles  north  of  Round  Bay  Colony  in  Meredith  Capt.  Noah  Lawrence 
secured  water  privileges  near  the  center  of  the  town,  at  the  outlet  of  Wicwas  Pond, 
where  he  built  a  saw  and  grist  mill:  these  settlements  were  made  about  1790. 
Captain  Lawrence’s  grant  included  practically  all  the  area  included  in  the  district 
later  called  Meredith  Center. 

Some  few  pioneers  settling  within  a  radius  of  three  miles,  were  there  before  him 
and  had  already  opened  a  trail  to  New  Hampton,  another  to  Plymouth  by  way  of 
the  “Straights”  and  a  more  passable  road  to  Sanbornton  by  Chemung  woods. 
Samuel  Dolloff  on  the  New  Hampton  border  came  from  Exeter  or  Poplin  in  1777. 
Two  of  his  descendants  are  knowm  to  the  writer — Mrs.  Emma  Dolloff  Edgerly,  a 
great-granddaughter  who  lives  on  the  homestead  today;  one  other  a  great-great- 
granddaughter,  Mrs.  Abbie  Pierce  Boynton,  lives  at  Meredith  Center.  Near  the 
Dolloff  home  lived  John  Harper;  between  the  New  Hampton  trail  and  Sanbornton 
line  on  Meredith  Hill  lived  Samuel  Leavitt,  father  of  Broadstreet  and  Thomas, 
and  grandfather  of  Thomas,  Jr.,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  one  of  our  city  play¬ 
grounds,  “Leavitt  Park.”  In  1794  Thomas  Dolloff  of  Raymond,  a  veteran  of 
the  Revolutionary  War,  came  with  his  wife,  Alice  Leavitt  Dolloff,  and  established 
a  home  on  the  road  leading  through  the  Straights  past  the  house  of  Samuel  Dolloff, 
above  mentioned.  A  large  family,  twelve  children,  came  to  them  and  many  of 
these  were  citizens  of  Meredith.  One  mile  from  Thomas  Dolloff ’s  another  Sam¬ 
uel  lives,  called  little  Samuel,  to  distinguish  him  from  our  New  Hampton  neighbor. 
The  grandson  of  little  Samuel  still  lives  upon  the  homestead. 

This  neighborhood  was  known  for  many  years  as  the  Dolloff  district.  At  one 
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time  seventeen  families  of  this  name  were  living  between  Meredith  Center  district 
and  New  Hampton  line. 

In  1821  Joseph  Smith  from  Corinth,  Vermont,  with  his  wife,  Betsey  Bean 
Smith,  settled  on  the  “Trail ”  to  New  Hampton  about  three  miles  from  Lawrence 
Mills.  Thomas  Dolloff's  family  and  the  Smith  family  intermarried,  and  today  a 
grandson,  four  generations  removed,  owns  some  of  the  lands  granted  both  an¬ 
cestors. 

Joseph  Kimball  was  another  early  settler.  Joseph  was  famed  as  a  pedestrian. 
It  is  said  that  starting  for  Boston  one  morning  to  look  for  work  as  a  stone  cutter, 
he  left  Concord  with  the  stage,  and  was  able  to  reach  Boston  just  a  little  ahead  of 
it  that  night;  returning  the  following  night,  not  much  behind  it. 

At  the  foot  of  Meredith  Hill,  Jesse  Plummer  of  Londonderry  built  his  home  in 
the  year  1780  or  1782.  His  family  was  large  and  descendants  are  scattered 
through  the  country  holding  places  of  more  or  less  prominence.  We  shall  speak  of 
his  sons  Lane  and  Gilman  later.  A  grandnephew,  known  to  all  Meredith  natives, 
was  the  eccentric  “Hermit  Plummer.”  He  refused  all  company  of  his  kind  and 
lived  and  died  alone  in  a  shack-like  house  a  few  miles  from  the  old  homestead  in 
the  “Hermit  Woods.”  Mabel  Plummer  Connor  of  Laconia  is  a  great-grand¬ 
daughter. 

Down  the  “Hill  ”  on  the  Sanbornton  side  came  Robinsons  and  Edgerlys.  The 
Chase  Robinson  descendants  have  been  teachers,  professors,  ministers  and  stu¬ 
dents  of  a  high  order.  I  think  Prof.  George  Robinson  today  holds  some  of  the 
original  farm  and  homestead.  Mrs.  Helen  W.  Robinson  Swain  of  Mary  Butler 
Chapter  is  a  granddaughter. 

William  and  David  Edgerly  were  brothers  and  left  many  of  their  line  to  keep 
in  remembrance  pioneer  ancestors.  William  was  a  carpenter  and  during  the 
settling  period  was  in  demand  as  .a  framer  of  buildings.  The  neighborhood  was 
known  in  the  early  ’40’s  as  the  Edgerly  district.  Samuel  was  the  head  of  the  line 
and  his  great-grandson  John  Edgerly  of  New  Hampton  is  still  living  to  speak 
most  entertainingly  of  family  history.  We  shall  mention  this  line  later  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Fogg  name. 

Coming  towards  the  Center  nearing  Lawrence  Mills  we  find  more  Leavitts  and 
a  Clough  family:  the  latter  being  ancestors  of  our  venerable  and  respected  friend, 
Aaron  Clough  of  Meredith  Village. 

Looking  forward  a  few  years  several  families  settled  along  the  line  from  the 
Edgerly  school  house  to  the  top  of  Marston  Hill  near  the  Laconia  line. 

The  Sanborn  family  was  one,  whose  progenitor  Ashel  came  from  Epping  as  an 
early  settler,  and  lived  to  see  grandchildren  upon  the  ancestral  lands.  His  son 
Hibbard  was  the  father  of  seven  daughters  and  one  son.  The  mother  was  a 
daughter  of  Daniel  Mead  of  another  old  pioneer  family.  At  the  time  of  his  mar¬ 
riage  religious  and  political  sects  and  factions  were  sharply  drawn  and  as  Miss 
Eliza  Mead  was  a  Methodist  and  Abolitionist  much  discussion  was  caused  among 
neighbors,  Hibbard's  friends,  as  to  the  outcome  of  this  marriage.  The  Sanborn 
line  intermarried  with  some  of  New  Hampshire’s  old  families  and  the  traditions 
live  in  the  names  of  Smith,  Mathews,  Felker  and  others. 

There  also  lived  in  this  section  a  Mrs.  T.,  known  as  a  “Witch.”  She  was  far 
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from  popular  because  of  her  habit  of  borrowing  and  never  returning.  Years  after 
her  death  a  most  excellent  woman  confided  to  her  daughter-in-law  that  she  sup¬ 
posed  she  was  the  cause  of  Mrs.  T’s  death.  The  following  story  was  told  the  writ¬ 
er  by  the  good  woman’s  grandson.  We  shall  call  her  Mrs.  E.  Mrs.  T.  came  to 
borrow  butter  of  Mrs.  E.  and  being  refused  in  these  words  “I  have  no  butter,” 
she  went  away  muttering,  “You  better  had!  You  better  had!”  The  family 
churning  began  soon  after  with  a  long  period  of  pounding  the  old  dash  up  and 
down  and  “no  butter  coming.”  Mrs.  E.  said,  “If  Mrs.  T.  is  in  that  churn  I  will 
get  her  out.”  Stepping  quickly  to  the  fire  she  took  a  hook  from  the  crane  and 
threw  it  in  the  fire,  when  it  was  hot  she  put  it  in  the  churn.  The  butter  soon 
formed.  Later  that  day  one  of  Mrs.  T.’s  numerous  family  came  rushing  to  Mrs. 
E.  saying,  “Mother  is  awful  sick  and  wants  some  medicine.”  She  soon  died  and 
rumor  says  when  one  of  the  neighbors  laid  her  out  a  terrible  burn  was  found  on 
the  back  of  her  neck  in  the  shape  of  a  crane  hook. 

Nearing  the  head  of  Sanbornton  Bay,  now  Winnisquam,  we  find  Stantons,  Per¬ 
kinses,  and  Swains — all  prosperous  farmers.  The  two  latter  families  have  been 
identified  always  with  the  interests  of  Meredith  and  Laconia. 

It  was  about  1830  that  Captain  Lawrence  sold  his  mill  property  to  parties 
named  Lee  and  soon  after  to  Captain  Bickford.  The  last  named  added  much  to 
the  business  and  life  of  the  town.  His  two-story  house  stood  near  the  place  where 
Nathan  Plummer  resided,  on  the  hill  overlooking  his  mill.  It  was  one  of  the  best 
places  in  town.  His  store  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  was  favored  with  large 
patronage;  braided  hats,  butter,  eggs,  and  cheese  were  exchanged  for  West  India 
molasses,  rum  and  salt  fish.  His  mills  were  large  and  noted  for  good  work. 

We  digress  here  to  speak  of  Captain  Lawrence.  After  the  sale  of  the  mill  his 
full  time  was  given  to  his  farm  on  the  Chemung  Road  and  we  should  find  him 
there  about  one  mile  from  the  Center.  Captain  Lawrence  has  two  great-grand¬ 
children  living  in  Laconia  descended  from  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Jennie  True  Gingras 
and  Dr.  Walter  H.  True. 


Main  Street  with  Meeting  House 
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Below  the  Lawrence  farm  lived  Samuel  Glidden.  We  should  have  stopped  here 
as  every  one  did  to  see  the  children,  six  in  number,  I  think,  noted  miles  around  for 
their  beauty.  One  daughter  became  the  wife  of  John  Richardson  of  Meredith, 
another  of  Thomas  Robinson  of  Laconia.  Both  were  well  remembered  by  the 
writer  as  handsome  old  ladies. 

At  the  corner  of  the  road  leading  to  New  Hampton  stood  the  first  schoolhouse. 
Here  the  children  from  the  settlement,  now  Bickford’s  Mills,  came  to  begin  and 
some  to  end  their  education.  Next  the  schoolhouse,  with  green  fields  between, 
stood  Capt.  Joseph  Tilton’s  house,  and  in  the  same  yard  his  cooper  shop.  His 
opinions  are  decided,  his  thoughts  expressed  with  forceful  originality,  yet  his 
heart  is  kind  and  generous.  His  wife  was  a  sister  of  Thomas  and  Langdon 
Robinson.  Next  the  Tilton  shop  stood  the  church,  built  near  1820.  Below  the 
church  was  the  home  and  store  of  Lane  Plummer.  His  large  two-story  house  is 
imposing  for  the  times  and  connected  with  the  store.  Shall  we  stop  and  speak? 
Lane  is  reading  or  exchanging  news  with  his  customers  who  after  trading  stop  to 
get  posted  as  to  the  latest  affairs  near  and  abroad.  He  “kept  store”  some  sixty 
vears. 

The  writer  remembers  the  man  and  recalls  her  experience  not  once  but  many 
times  with  him  as  postmaster.  As  a  little  girl  she  often  “went  for  the  mail.” 
Sometimes  an  uncle,  who  was  away,  would  send  a  postal  regarding  the  time  of  his 
home-coming.  Mr.  Plummer  would  take  the  card  from  the  box,  adjust  his  spec¬ 
tacles  with  precision,  read  the  card,  then  say:  “Now  you  hurry  right  home,  your 
Uncle  Joe  is  coming  on  that  4  o’clock  train,  and  wants  your  father  to  meet  him.” 
After  his  admonition  I  received  the  card  with  the  added  injunction  not  to  lose  it. 
Would  that  life’s  sweets  were  one  half  as  honeyed  as  his  old  striped  candy  we 
bought  for  one  cent  a  stick. 

Opposite  Lane  Plummer's  place  were  the  two  houses  of  John  and  Smith 
Glidden,  both  most  exemplary  citizens,  sons  of  Elias  Glidden  whose  tavern  just 
below  on  the  same  side  of  the  road  was  famous  as  a  hospitable  well-kept  inn  during 
the  days  of  stage  travel.  It  was  three  stories  high  with  a  broad  piazza,  with  cov¬ 
ered  balcony.  Many  stories  linger  round  its  history;  we  shall  tell  one.  A  certain 
Captain  B.,  who  was  of  the  militia,  was  proud  of  his  horsemanship  and  after  two 
days  of  “training”  at  the  “Parade”  he  was  in  a  much  exhilarated  state  of  mind, 
in  fact,  quite  reckless.  It  was  usually  his  custom  before  leaving  for  his  home  in 
another  part  of  the  town  to  run  his  horse  up  the  hill  to  the  church  door,  swing  the 
horse  round  quickly  and  dash  boldly  back  up  the  tavern  steps  at  one  end  of  the 
piazza,  cross  the  piazza  between  the  house  and  front  pillars  and  down  the  steps 
at  the  opposite  side,  all  to  the  wild-eyed  enjoyment  of  his  admiring  friends. 

Near  the  river  on  the  west  bank  was  Elder  Pitman’s  store;  he  lived  on  the  road 
to  Meredith  Bridge.  Elder  Stephen  Pitman  was  a  versatile  man;  farmer  six  days 
of  the  week,  preacher  on  the  seventh,  storekeeper  in  spare  minutes  and  town 
clerk  when  business  demanded.  Being  “all  things  to  all  men”  he  was  able  to 
make  a  comfortable  living. 

On  the  east  bank  of  the  river  below  the  Pitman  store  lived  the  family  of  David 
Fogg.  Mrs.  Fogg  was  Captain  Bickford’s  sister.  The  Fogg  name  was  destined 
to  give  greater  fame  to  the  little  hamlet  than  any  other  before  or  since.  The  son 
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George  during  boyhood  was  a  typical  country  lad  with  rather  larger  ambition 
perhaps  than  the  average.  He  became  a  Dartmouth  College  graduate,  later 
associated  with  John  P.  Hale  in  newspaper  work;  a  congressman  and  minister  to 
Switzerland  under  Lincoln.  He  was  the  first  man  to  suggest  the  name  of  Abra¬ 
ham  Lincoln  for  President.  His  last  days  were  many  of  them  passed  in  visiting 
Meredith.  He  died  at  the  home  of  his  nephew,  John  Edgerly,  in  Concord.  The 
Fogg  family  moved  to  the  Chemung  Road  when  young  Fogg  was  small  and 
the  home  was  later  occupied  by  Edward  Chase.  Mr.  Chase  was  the  owner 
of  the  mill  property,  purchasing  from  Captain  Bickford.  The  business  was 
increased  by  adding  the  finishing  of  linen,  also  pressing  home-made  garments. 

Opposite  the  Chase  place  stood  three  blacksmith  shops;  two  did  horseshoeing 
largely.  These  were  owned  and  managed  by  Woodbury  Corliss  and  Oliver 
Batchelder.  The  third  was  Smith  Glidden’s  and  made  a  specialty  of  iron  work. 


Smith  Glidden’s  Blacksmith  Shop,  one  of  the  first  buildings  in  the  Center. 
Back  of  this  building  in  the  field  shown  was  the  birthplace  of  Hon.  George  G.  Fogg. 


The  Smith  Glidden  shop  still  stands  in  part  and  is  now  the  site  for  blacksmith 
work. 

On  the  hill  near  the  Bickford  store  in  the  early  '60’s,  stood  John  Sanborn’s  shop. 
Mr.  Sanborn  was  a  wizard  with  tools  and  any  child  who  was  so  fortunate  as  to  get 
inside  was  fascinated  by  his  work.  His  son,  Fred  W.  Sanborn,  is  famed  as  a 
journalist.  He  has  been  the  owner  and  publisher  of  the  Norway  Advertiser , 
Norway,  Me.,  for  many  years.  Original,  and  possessed  of  a  versatile  thought, 
brightened  by  subtle  wit,  he  is  much  enjoyed  as  a  writer  of  reportorial  articles. 

Nearing  the  center  of  the  village  the  parsonage  is  on  the  west  of  the  road. 
After  Elder  Pitman’s  day  a  home  was  provided  for  the  minister.  Among  those 
laboring  in  this  field  were  Elder  Swain,  Elder  Stevens,  and  in  the  late  ’50’s  or  early 
’60’s,  Elder  Oliver  Butler.  He  was  of  a  line  of  fine  old  New  England  stock,  a 
typical  Yankee,  keen  and  alive.  He  was  paid  the  munificent  salary  of  three  hun¬ 
dred  per  year  with  one  “pound  party”  and  an  annual  donation,  yet  he  was  able 
to  “lay  up  treasure  upon  earth”  and  teach  his  people  to  “lay  up  treasure  in 
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heaven.”  It  was  the  privilege  at  these  donation  parties  to  bring  as  you  wished. 
One  devoted  parishioner,  Mrs.  Henry  Swain,  familiarly  known  as  “  Aeseneth  ” 
was  noted  as  a  fine  cheesemaker,  her  yearly  gift  was  mouldy  cheese ,  as  Rev.  Oliver 
was  possessed  of  epicurean  taste  in  cheese.  It  was  one  of  the  good  elder’s  weak¬ 
nesses  to  have  a  fine  horse;  also  to  trade  it  now  and  then  to  sharpen  his  wit.  He 
used  to  say,  “It  is  hard  to  be  honest  trading  horses.”  Mrs.  Butler  was  a  most 
unusual  student  for  her  time,  being  versed  both  in  Greek  and  Latin.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Elder  Watson;  if  necessity  compelled  she  could  preach,  some  thought, 
better  than  the  elder.  A  grandson,  R.  E.  Butler  of  Laconia,  is  the  nearest  re¬ 
maining  in  line  to  bear  the  name. 

We  must  not  forget  the  two  old  doctors  who  at  different  times  made  their  home 
among  this  people.  Dr.  Roberts  was  the  one  coming  first  and  staying  longest. 
He  went  far  and  near  on  horseback  with  two  saddle  bags  filled  largely  with  roots 
and  herbs  of  his  own  gathering.  He  was  much  loved  and  respected  and  consid¬ 
ered  most  skillful.  Dr.  Doe  was  less  popular  and  lived  only  a  short  time  in  the 
town. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  road  at  the  end  of  a  lane  lived  Mahala  Bickford  Smith, 
widow  of  Gilman  Smith.  She  spent  a  long  life  here;  the  last  years  with  her  daugh¬ 
ter,  Mary  Smith  Cate,  and  son,  Eben,  who  joined  her  at  the  old  homestead. 

At  the  corner  of  Old  Plymouth  and  Parade  Roads  lived  Ebenezer  Robinson. 
In  later  years  his  son,  Sullivan,  occupied  the  house.  “Lncle  Sullivan”  was  a 
kindly  neighbor  and  accommodating  friend. 

On  the  Parade  Road  lived  a  family  by  the  name  of  Caverlv  and  Ham,  also  the 
before-mentioned  John  Sanborn.  On  the  Laconia  road  two  families  of  Pitmans, 
Elder  Pitman  and  Freeman  Pitman.  At  the  top  of  the  long  hill  to  Laconia, 
Uncle  Hazen  Marston,  for  whom  the  hill  is  named.  The  old  homestead  is  famed 
for  hospitality. 

On  the  opposite  hill  toward  Plymouth  lived  Deacon  Benjamin  Batchelder. 
This  hill  also  bears  the  first  resident’s  name.  Grandchildren  and  great-grand¬ 
children  have  come  to  live  in  these  old  homesteads  so  full  of  precious  memories,  to 
sow  and  reap  in  the  green  fields  of  their  forefathers. 

Bennett  Swain  was  one  of  the  moneyed  men  of  the  early  days.  His  fine  old 
farm  was  at  the  foot  of  Marston  Hill.  Sheriff  Hill  below  on  the  “Flats ”  gave  an 
air  of  authority  when  needed. 

On  the  New  Hampton  Road  was  the  home  of  Daniel  P.  Smith,  one  mile  from 
the  Center.  It  was  indeed  home  to  every  saint  and  sinner  who  crossed  its 
threshold  and  needed  one.  “Uncle  Daniel”  was  one  of  nature’s  noblemen.  He 
lived  to  the  grand  old  age  of  ninety-two,  and,  to  the  last,  delighted  his  hearers  with 
interesting  stories  of  the  early  settlers  and  growth  of  the  town.  He  leaves  numer¬ 
ous  grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren  who  hold  him  in  loving  memory, 
among  whom  is  Miss  Blanche  Weymouth  of  Mary  Butler  Chapter.  We  take 
pleasure  in  recording  three  of  his  favorite  stories  as  told  the  writer  in  her  child¬ 
hood.  All  are  true  and  refer  to  natives  of  the  town. 

In  the  Dolloff  district  lived  two  neighbors  fond  of  the  cheering  glass.  One  a 
modest,  quiet,  inoffensive  man  with  small  appetite,  Mr.  J.  The  other  bold,  noisy 
and  of  monstrous  capacity,  Mr.  H.  One  day  Mr.  J.  walked  to  town  for  a  few 
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necessities  and  according  to  custom,  the  frugal  pint  of  rum.  He  had  refreshed 
himself  by  a  few  swallows  from  the  choice  brand  when  he  met  Mr.  H.  Feeling  of 
liberal  mind  he  gave  him  the  bottle.  Mr.  H.  seized  it  with  delight,  drank  deeply, 
pronounced  it  good  but  continued  to  drink.  At  each  pause  Mr.  J.  reached  an 
anxious  hand  toward  the  bottle  but  it  was  not  returned  until  empty.  Mr.  J.  saw 
the  bottle  emptied,  took  it,  then  looking  at  Mr.  H.  said,  “Did  you  have  enough, 
Mr.  H.P”  “Just  enough,  Mr.  J.,  just  enough!” 

Another  story  we  called  for,  was  Uncle  Daniel’s  real  childhood  experience  at 
the  Meredith  home.  His  mother,  Betsey  Bean  Smith,  one  fine  fall  day  mounted 
the  family  horse  with  her  infant  in  her  arms  to  ride  to  church,  while  his  father 
cared  for  others  at  home.  During  her  absence  a  bear  came  into  the  clearing 
near  the  barn.  Daniel  was  told  to  watch  it  while  his  father  secured  the  “flint 
lock.”  The  bear  was  shot  and  dressed  ready  to  eat.  When  the  time  for  mother’s 
home-coming  arrived  and  the  eager  children  were  waiting  to  tell  mother  the 
news,  cries  of  distress  and  “help”  came  from  the  trail.  The  watchers  next  spied 
the  familiar  horse  plunging  and  snorting  and  their  mother  vainly  trying  to  guide 
her  to  the  house.  Old  Dolly  smelled  “bear”  long  before  her  mistress  saw  it  and 
knew  better  than  to  take  any  chances  with  her  enemy. 

This  last  tale  was  made  possible  because  of  the  free  use  of  the  common  beverage, 
rum.  A  well-to-do  citizen  was  in  the  habit  of  yoking  his  oxen  to  the  cart  and  going 
to  town  to  exchange  produce  for  merchandise.  It  being  an  all-day  job  he  was 
often  quite  beyond  walking  by  the  time  he  was  ready  to  go  home,  he  was  so 
full  of  “good  spirits.”  The  oxen  headed  towards  home  needed  no  driving  so  he 
rode  on  the  cart.  One  day  some  boys  of  his  acquaintance  found  him  asleep  on 
the  load  while  the  oxen  fed  by  the  roadside.  Urged  by  mischief  they  unhooked 
the  cattle,  started  them  for  home,  and  waited  results.  After  a  time  Mr.  M. 
awoke  and,  according  to  the  boys,  communed  audibly  as  follows:  “Am  I  J.  M.  or 
am  I  not  J.  M.P  If  I  am  J.  M.,  I  have  lost  a  good  pair  of  oxen.  If  I  am  not  J. 
M.,  I  have  found  a  d - d  good  cart.” 

We  choose  to  close  our  reminiscences  as  we  began,  at  the  first  and  last  place  of 
business,  the  “  Mill."  Gilman  Plummer,  brother  of  Lane,  was  for  more  than  fifty 
years  owner  of  the  saw  and  grist  mills  after  the  Chases.  He  was  the  last  man  to 
grind  corn  or  card  wool  in  that  section. 

We  regret  that  we  cannot  write  more  in  detail  about  the  strong,  rugged  char¬ 
acters  of  these  pioneers.  Godly  men  and  women,  largely,  whom  we  delight  to 
contemplate.  If  we  weep  as  we  recall  the  past,  or  joy  in  remembering,  no  words 
could  be  more  appropriate  to  our  thought  than  these  lines  of  Lowell: 

“  As  life  runs  on,  the  road  grows  strange, 

With  faces  new,  and  near  the  end 
The  milestones  into  headstones  change, 

'Neath  every  one  a  friend.” 
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MEREDITH  NECK  AND  BEAR  ISLAND 

/ 

Mary  Gale  Hibbard 

Between  Meredith  Bay  and  Center  Harbor  lies  Meredith  Neck,  extending  into 
Lake  Winnepesaukee.  It  is  not  a  long  and  narrow  neck  of  land,  but  two  miles  or 
more  in  width,  divided  near  the  end  into  what  seem  like  three  smaller  “necks,” 
although  we  find  that  Stonedam  Island,  high  and  formerly  well  wooded,  which 
forms  the  end  of  the  second  division,  is  separated  from  the  main  land  by  a  very 
narrow  channel,  called  the  “ Gut, ”  or  “Sally’s  Gut,  ”  over  which  there  was  at  one 
time  a  bridge. 

Nearest  the  Weirs,  sloping  down  from  the  Pinnacle,  Spindle  Point  extends  into 
the  lake.  It  is  recognized  by  its  lighthouse — not  a  real  lighthouse  one  finds  on 
going  nearer.  The  largest  and  widest  of  the  three  divisions  lies  opposite  Bear  Is¬ 
land,  the  side  nearer  Stonedam  being  indented  with  many  coves.  Between  two 
of  these  coves  is  a  long  point  or  neck  with  a  narrow  “carry”;  there  is  an  island 
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also  near  this  point.  It  is  into  the  marshy  land  at  the  end  of  one  of  these  coves, 
Fish  Cove,  that  Page  Brook  empties,  its  mouth  hidden  by  water  plants  and  marsh 
grass.  At  the  extreme  southwestern  end  of  this  division  is  a  point  with  a  camp  at 
the  end,  about  as  long  as  Spindle  Point  and  even  narrower.  This  is  sometimes 
called  the  “Spindle  of  the  Neck.”  Surely  a  land  of  “Necks”! 

The  Neck  has  its  hills  also.  The  Pinnacle  is  the  highest:  from  the  boulder  on 
its  top  is  an  unusually  fine  view  of  the  lake  and  its  bays  and  islands,  as  well  as  of 
the  mountains.  From  the  Neck  the  Belknaps  are  the  same  “twin  peaks”  that 
Whittier  viewed  from  Center  Harbor.  On  the  northeast  lie  Chocorua  and  the 
Sandwich  range  with  Red  Hill  in  the  foreground.  The  Ossipee  range,  long  and 
massive,  rises  back  of  Bear  Island  nearer  the  east. 

From  the  steep  little  hill  near  Page  Pond,  the  “Little”  pond  of  the  map,  the 
peak  of  the  northern  Kearsarge  or  Pequawket  comes  into  view,  and  from  the 
rocky  little  Millstone  Hill  near  Advent  Cove  one  looks  down  on  the  bay  and  is¬ 
lands  lying  between  Bear  Island  and  Center  Harbor;  while  from  every  little 
hillock  in  the  pastures  and  at  every  turn  of  the  road  some  new  view  of  lake  or 
mountain  catches  the  eye.  It  is  not  strange  that  from  a  farming  region,  with  a 
few  mills  on  its  streams,  the  Neck  is  fast  changing  into  a  summer  colony,  with 
motor  cars  filling  the  roads,  motor  boats  driving  away  the  loons,  and  airplanes 
whirring  overhead. 

To  drive  to  the  Neck  in  old  times  one  went  up  Center  Harbor  Hill  from  Mere¬ 
dith  Village  and,  taking  the  first  turn  on  the  right,  went  higher  yet  and  then  down 
the  hill;  it  is  at  the  foot  of  this  hill  that  the  “New  Road ”  comes  in;  this  is  the  one 
commonly  used  now,  coming  from  the  village  along  the  shore  of  Meredith  Bay. 
A  trip  down  the  Neck  means  turning  a  right  angle  at  frequent  intervals, — down, 
across,  then  down  again. 

Let  us  go  down  the  Neck,  zigzagging  along,  climbing  Mead  Hill,  down  again, 
climbing  Meetinghouse  Hill,  then  down,  turning  down  the  “Ferry  Road”  to  what 
is  now  known  as  Lovejoy’s  Sands.  Here  we  find  a  beach  and  the  public  wharf, 
from  which  it  is  an  easy  trip  by  boat  to  the  main  wharf  at  Bear  Island.  It  is  at 
this  end  of  the  island  that  the  Maloons  were  found  in  early  days.  Had  we  been 
here  then  we  might  have  seen  Waldo  Maloon  coming  across  in  his  horse  boat. 
The  camps  along  the  shore  here  have  Chocorua  in  full  view,  and  on  a  clear  day 
Carter  Dome  shows  its  top  in  the  hollow  by  Paugus. 

Instead  of  crossing  here  let  us  turn  back  to  the  main  road  and  having  come  to 
the  end,  where  we  are  confronted  by  two  pairs  of  bars,  let  us  go  through  at  the  left 
and  walk  down  through  the  woods. 

Where  the  distance  is  the  shortest  between  the  shore  and  Bear  Island  there  was 
a  ferry, — that  is,  you  hailed  Aunt  Dolly  Nichols  and  she  rowed  across  and  took 
you  over.  Dolly  Nichols  was  a  well  known  character.  She  lived  alone  on  the 
Neal  land,  now  owned  by  Mr.  E.  C.  Mansfield,  in  a  little  shack  that  neighbors  had 
built  for  her.  Here  she  fished  and  furnished  food  and  drink  to  those  who  came 
that  way.  She  was  small  but  muscular;  it  is  said  that  not  only  could  she  row 
from  the  Weirs  with  a  barrel  of  rum,  loading  it  herself,  but  when  she  reached  home 
she  could  pull  it  up  over  her  knees  to  her  lap  and  take  a  drink  out  of  the  bung- 
hole. 
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The  Hollow  Trunk  of  a  Tree  that  Now  Covers 

Aunt  Dolly’s  Well 


Many  stories  are  told  of  her.  She  was  a  sister  of  Robert  Bryant  and  an  aunt  of 
Mrs.  Clark  on  the  Neck.  One  story  that  Mrs.  Cushing  heard  from  her  mother, 
Mrs.  Clark,  runs  something  like  this: 

Aunt  Dolly  spent  the  evening  with  the  Clarks  one  March  day.  It  was  snowing 
when  she  started  for  home  and  as  the  big  flakes  fell  faster  she  lost  her  way  while 
trying  to  find  the  place  to  cross  on  the  ice;  so  she  settled  down  under  a  hemlock 
tree  to  pass  the  rest  of  the  night. 

In  the  morning  she  crossed  to  the  island,  and  when  she  came  near  her  own 
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house  she  saw  an  ax  standing  by  the  door.  “That  man  don’t  take  as  good  care  of 
his  ax  as  I  do  of  mine,”  she  said;  “I  always  put  mine  in  the  shed”;  and  so  she 
passed  on  to  James  Bickford’s  nearer  the  “Carry.” 

Could  Aunt  Dolly  herself  a  few  days  later  have  picked  out  the  tree  that  had 
sheltered  her?  Probably  not;  yet  a  hemlock,  neither  very  old  nor  very  large,  has 
been  pointed  out  as  the  very  one  under  which  she  lay  down  when  lost  on  the  main¬ 
land  some  seventy-five  years  ago. 

Dolly  Nichols  spent  the  very  last  of  her  life  at  the  Town  Farm  on  the  Neck,  and 
her  bones  are  among  those  buried  in  an  unmarked  spot.  She  had  a  husband  and 
two  sons.  The  Nichols  name  will  be  linked  with  Center  Harbor  through  the  gift 
of  the  librarv  there. 

Sheep  and  cattle  were  pastured  on  the  island  in  the  summer  in  later  years,  and 
taken  to  the  Neck  to  winter.  Near  Aunt  Dolly’s  well  are  the  stone  walls  of  a 
little  sheep  pen  on  the  shore,  where  a  flat  stone  formed  a  convenient  landing  place 
when  the  sheep  were  carried  to  the  island. 

Now  not  even  a  single  cow  is  kept  on  the  island,  although  a  few  years  ago  they 
might  be  seen  in  the  fall  returning  to  the  main  land  on  a  flat  boat  towed  by 
steamer  or  motor  boat.  A  man’s  life  wTas  lost  not  many  years  ago,  because  the 
flat  boat  was  so  leaky  it  sank  in  even  so  short  a  passage. 

The  widest  part  of  the  island  is  at  White  Mountain  Park,  as  the  small  map 
shows.  The  island  is  about  three  miles  long,  and  is  of  a  wasplike  shape,  with  the 
“Carry”  at  the  waist;  each  end  is  high  in  the  middle,  and  there  is  a  wide  view  of 
lake  and  mountains,  even  without  climbing  Mr.  Mansfield’s  towTer,  although  the 
view  is  much  finer  from  the  tower.  The  peak  of  Mt.  Washington  can  be  seen 
from  Bear  Island. 

A  road  from  near  Aunt  Dolly’s  led  across  to  the  Dockham  place.  Theophilus 
Dockham  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  Dockham  on  the  island,  and  when  we  re¬ 
turn  to  the  mainland  we  shall  find  his  descendants  there.  The  people  of  Bear 
Island  and  the  Neck  were  closely  knit  together  by  family  ties.  South  of  the 
Dockhams  were  Bickfords.  There  was  Eleazar  Bickford  and  later  his  son  of  the 
same  name;  his  son  Charles  we  shall  find  on  the  mainland  later.  Near  the  south 
end  of  the  island  was  Jonathan  Bickford,  whose  sons,  Joseph  and  Charles,  al¬ 
though  living  on  the  Neck,  still  owned  many  acres  at  the  end  of  the  island  until 
their  death  a  few  years  ago. 

Going  north  from  White  Mountain  Park  along  the  shore  we  pass  the  old  bury¬ 
ing  ground;  going  north  back  of  the  camps  there  is  a  trail,  easily  lost,  to  carry  one 
to  the  “Deserted  Village,” — really  two  cellar  holes  and  a  spring,  “Feverbush 
Spring,”  with  the  site  of  the  old  schoolhouse  not  far  away.  There  can  be  no 
village  where  each  man’s  homestead  contains  about  a  hundred  acres.  It  was 
here  that  James  Bickford  lived.  He  had  four  sons:  James,  Alonzo,  Oliver  and 
Moses.  One  of  the  cellar  holes  was  a  place  of  refuge  long  ago.  Oliver  Bickford’s 
house  had  two  parts  to  its  cellar,  one  reached  only  from  above,  the  other  with  an 
outside  door.  When  the  officers  were  hunting  him  as  a  deserter  in  the  Civil  War 
the  snow  was  on  the  ground  and  his  tracks  could  have  been  followed,  and  the 
cellar  was  searched,  but  he  was  not  found.  He  was  hidden  in  the  outer  cellar 
which  he  had  reached  by  a  secret  passage  between  the  two  cellars.  The  stones 
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have  fallen  into  disorder  now,  and  we  cannot  prove  the  story  by  showing  the 
passage. 

Between  these  houses  and  the  “Carry”  was  the  old  schoolhouse,  about  equally 
distant  from  the  two  ends  of  the  island.  After  the  schoolhouse  on  Meeting  House 
Hill  on  the  Neck  was  built  about  eighty  years  ago,  the  children  from  the  island 
often  walked  across  on  the  ice  to  attend  school  there.  The  long  winter  term  made 
nearly  all  of  the  school  year  in  early  times.  There  was  no  meeting  house  ever  on 
the  island,  and  the  number  of  families  at  one  time  has  been  given  variously,  four¬ 
teen  or  fifteen  at  most  probably.  The  ice  would  sometimes  prove  treacherous,  as 
when  one  of  the  Maloons  sank  near  the  shore  of  the  island.  He  was  coming  back 
from  the  mainland  with  the  school  children.  The  ice  was  rotten  near  the  wharf; 
he  alone  lost  his  life,  it  is  supposed  because  he  was  kept  down  by  the  weight  of  the 
nails  he  was  taking  back  to  the  island  in  his  pockets. 

Along  the  shore  opposite  the  Neck  north  of  the  “Carry”  is  a  deep  cove  with  a 
sandy  beach  and  below  it  a  point,  where  the  Puffer  camp  now  stands,  called 
“Jerry’s  Point  ”;  the  cove  itself  was  called  the  “  Gulf.”  There  is  a  bear  story  that 
belongs  here. 

When  some  of  the  Dockham  family  in  very  early  days  lived  on  the  shore  of 
Meredith  Bay  not  far  north  of  the  Pinnacle,  two  young  men,  one  a  Dockham,  one 
a  Prescott,  started  on  the  ice  for  a  fishing  trip;  one  had  a  jack-knife,  one  an  ax. 
They  made  their  way  around  to  the  “  Gulf  ”  on  the  Bear  Island  shore.  Here  they 
found  a  bear  hibernating  in  a  cave.  This  was  a  great  piece  of  good  luck,  but  how 
were  they  to  get  him  with  no  gun?  This  is  the  way  they  did  it:  the  man  with  the 
knife  tied  it  with  his  fishline  to  the  end  of  a  long  pole  and  prodded  the  bear  until 
he  roused  him,  then  the  man  with  the  ax  struck,  at  exactly  the  right  moment,  the 
blow  that  killed  him  as  he  made  a  rush  from  the  cave.  After  cutting  some  small 
trees,  they  dragged  him  home  on  poles  over  the  ice.  It  was  a  long  hard  trip,  so  it 
was  after  dark  when  they  reached  the  cove  on  Meredith  Bay. 

In  the  morning  the  little  girl  of  the  family,  waking  up,  saw  the  bear  skin  hang¬ 
ing  from  the  rafters,  and,  frightened,  hid  her  head  under  the  bedclothes;  again  she 
looked  and  again  hid  her  head;  she  was  persuaded  to  look  once  again,  when  they 
said,  “You  mustn’t  be  frightened,  Lizzie,  this  is  only  your  new  pair  of  shoes.” 
She  had  never  had  a  pair  of  shoes,  and  in  her  pride  she  lost  her  fear.  Mrs.  Cush¬ 
ing,  who  told  us  this  story,  is  the  great-granddaughter  of  this  little  girl,  and  she  was 
told  and  has  always  believed  that  this  was  the  bear  that  gave  Bear  Island  its  name. 

On  the  high  land  at  the  north  of  the  island  lived  the  Maloons.  Robert  Bryant, 
who  was  evidently  of  a  roving  disposition,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  live  on 
the  spot  where  Waldo  Maloon  settled  later.  Of  Waldo  Maloon’s  five  children, 
we  shall  find  his  son  Stephen  and  his  daughter  Melissa,  Mrs.  Leonard  S.  Davis,  on 
the  Neck.  Where  his  old  house  stood  is  the  Bear  Island  House,  where  for  many 
years  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Solomon  Lovejoy  kept  a  homelike  boarding  house. 

Now  the  shores  of  the  island  are  lined  with  camps,  and  in  the  winter  all  are 
closed,  unless  one  or  two  are  found  open  in  the  fishing  season  or  when  the  ice¬ 
houses  are  being  filled.  The  old  names — Jerry’s  Point,  Rum  Point,  the  Gulf — are 
almost  forgotten.  The  old  families  have  gone,  and  now  we  too  must  pass  from 
the  island  to  the  mainland. 
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Recrossing  to  the  ferry  place  on  the  Neck,  we  see  many  summer  homes  along 
the  shore.  At  the  end  of  the  road  is  that  of  Captain  Lewis  of  the  LTncle  Sam,  but 
we  are  looking  for  old  houses  only,  so  we  follow  the  road  north  through  the  land  of 
D.  Stillman  Lovejoy,  who  owns  both  woodland  and  a  long  stretch  of  shore  and 
spends  his  summers  at  Gypsy  Camp.  If  we  were  in  a  row  boat  or  canoe,  we 
should  turn  in  at  Black  Cove,  divided  by  a  point  into  two  coves.  Sometimes  one 
may  see  a  lily  or  two  there,  sometimes  in  days  past  an  eagle  would  fly  quite  low,  or 
a  big  blue  heron  sail  just  over  one’s  head,  or  a  pair  of  loons  might  be  teaching  one 
or  two  baby  loons  to  swim. 

We  pass  out  now  through  one  gate  and  enter  the  Cushing  grounds  through  an¬ 
other.  It  took  only  a  few  minutes  for  a  bolt  of  lightning  helped  by  a  high  wind  to 
wipe  out  the  Cushing  house  and  barn  on  the  Kelley  place,  now  known  as  “Stone 
Ax  Farm.”  Ben  Quinby  had  lived  there  before  Lucian  Kelley,  and  it  is  said  that 
Robert  Bryant  built  half  of  the  old  barn.  A  modern  house  and  barn  stand  near 
where  the  old  house  stood.  From  the  hilly  pasture  as  well  as  from  the  house 
there  is  a  fine  view  of  the  Belknaps. 

Only  a  narrow  strip  of  water  separates  the  Neck  from  Stonedam  Island,  which, 
with  Bear  Island,  was  added  to  the  town  of  Meredith  in  1799.  It  was  on  this  side 
of  the  island  that  Jacob  R.  Wilkinson  settled.  There  is  on  this  side  of  the  island 
also  a  rock  called  the  “tar  rock,”  a  large  boulder  with  a  natural  hollow  in  the  top, 
and  leading  from  it  a  channel  to  catch  the  pitch,  that  may  have  been  chipped  out 
by  the  Indians.  The  white  men  who  came  after  them  also  made  pitch  there  of 
pine  knots  and  cones,  and  used  this  on  the  seams  of  their  boats  to  make  them 
tight. 

On  the  west  side  of  Stonedam  there  was  another  house,  and  on  a  level  spot  on 
that  side  are  two  or  three  unmarked  graves.  On  the  very  top  of  the  steep  little 
hill  in  the  center  of  the  island  there  is  a  craterlike  hollow,  and  in  this  there  used  to 
be  a  frogpond,  and  one  may  be  there  now.  The  island  has  been  lumbered  over, 
and  now  is  covered  with  second  growth,  but  in  years  past  Mrs.  Cushing  has  found 
frogs  in  this  most  unlikely  spot.  We  expect  to  see  soon  a  new  house  there,  as  the 
whole  island  has  been  bought  by  Robert  D.  Judkins,  now  of  California. 

iVfter  returning  to  the  highway,  we  find  a  group  of  buildings  a  little  farther 
north  on  the  left.  Opposite  these  on  the  right  is  a  small  cellar  hole,  and  it  was 
here  that  Polly  Quinby,  the  widow  of  Ben,  spent  her  last  days.  The  old  house 
turning  its  back  to  the  road  is  the  old  Clark  house  built  by  Theophilus,  the  father 
of  Thomas  and  Joseph  Clark.  The  old  log  cabin  that  he  built  is  still  there,  en¬ 
closed  in  the  front  of  the  house,  but  none  of  it  can  be  seen  from  the  outside. 

There  is  a  shop  still  standing  where  Thomas  Clark  made  chairs  and  also  wooden 
ware  for  household  use;  there  is  nothing  left  now  of  the  blacksmith  shop  where 
Joseph  Clark  made  chains,  and  andirons  also,  in  addition  to  common  blacksmith 
work.  Almon  Plummer  lived  later  in  the  old  Clark  house;  the  Dickinson  house 
is  not,  of  course,  an  old  house,  and  here,  too,  there  is  a  new  road  leading  to  the 
shore — a  shore  of  points  and  coves. 

We  find  farther  north  on  the  right  the  old  Jesse  Lovejoy  place,  where  his  son 
Ezra  spent  his  summers  until  a  few  years  ago ;  his  son  Solomon  was  known  by  all 
both  on  the  mainland  and  on  Bear  Island.  There  is  a  camp  for  bovs  here  now. 
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The  land  beyond  was  Bickford  land  from  shore  to  shore.  John  Dockham  had 
once  had  a  house  on  the  left,  but  he  had  moved  to  the  Gilford  shore.  Beyond  his 
old  cellar  hole  was  the  Charles  and  Joseph  Bickford  house,  moved  now  to  higher 
land  and  made  most  attractive,  with  as  little  change  as  possible,  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
H.  Stuart  Bosson. 

On  the  right,  Charles,  son  of  Eleazar  Bickford  of  Bear  Island,  had  built  a  house, 
and  later  another  farther  north,  where  now  Mr.  Davis’s  new  bungalow  stands. 
This  second  house  was  built  about  seventy-nine  years  ago,  and  passed  from  the 
Bickford  family  eighteen  years  ago,  when  Charles  Henry  Bickford  moved  to 
Laconia.  The  Clarks  moved  there  from  their  old  house  with  their  daughter  and 
son-in-law,  Mr.  Davis.  One  Sunday  evening  a  few  years  ago  the  neighbors, 
eager  to  be  of  use  but  helpless,  stood  and  watched  the  fire  creep  on  foot  by  foot 
from  the  barn  to  the  house.  No  one  knew  that  the  barn  had  been  struck,  and  for 
hours  the  fire  smouldered  in  the  hay.  This  old  barn  was  made  of  two  yet  older, 
one  Eleazar’s  from  Bear  Island,  and  the  other  one  that  had  been  moved  from  near 
the  older  house. 

After  Bickfords  came  Lovejoys  again.  David,  the  brother  of  Jesse  and  father 
of  D.  Stillman  Lovejoy  of  Lakeport,  lived  in  the  house  at  the  head  of  the  ferry 
road  (Mr.  Leech’s  now);  a  third  brother,  Herbert,  pronounced  always  Harbart, 
lived  in  the  old  Madison  Chase  house  nearer  the  shore.  Me  are  told  that  they 
were  the  sons  of  Caleb,  the  first  Lovejoy  to  settle  in  Meredith.  Herbert  had  two 
sons  and  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Almon  Plummer;  Airs.  Dickinson  is  his  granddaughter. 
His  house  is  in  ruins  now,  but  makes  a  pleasing  picture,  surrounded  by  trees  and 
shrubs,  and  by  the  “Bouncing  Bets”  found  in  old  dooryards. 

The  house  where  Air.  and  Mrs.  Solomon  Lovejoy  lived  after  leaving  Bear  Is¬ 
land  was  at  one  time  a  Bickford  house,  and  yet  another  lias  become  the  little 
brown  “House  Wren”  where  Airs.  Downes  spends  her  summers.  Lovejoys  and 
Bickfords,  bound  together  by  family  ties,  and  now  not  one,  when  winter  comes, 
can  be  found  on  the  Neck. 

Back  of  these  last  houses  on  the  west  runs  the  brook.  Page  Brook,  flowing  down 
from  the  pond  and  swampy  land  and  emptying  into  the  cove.  There  were  mills 
here,  one  a  ruin  now,  the  last  boards  having  been  sawed  twenty -five  years  ago;  a 
most  interesting  ruin,  with  the  little  mill-pond  filled  with  water  plants,  and  cardi¬ 
nals  growing  along  the  sides  of  the  brook.  This  is  another  spot  where  Robert 
Bryant  is  said  to  have  lived  for  a  time,  and  the  foundations  of  the  Plummer  house 
are  plainly  seen. 

By  crossing  the  brook  and  walking  through  the  pasture,  we  can  pass  the  spot 
where  the  James  Roberts  house  once  stood,  for  we  are  now  in  the  Roberts  neigh¬ 
borhood.  John  Roberts  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  on  the  Neck?  and  in  this 
sunny  field  was  the  house  of  one  of  his  sons,  James.  There  are  apple  trees  near 
and  a  few  years  ago  a  bee-house  was  still  standing  there;  the  house  itself  took  a 
little  trip  up  the  lane  to  get  a  better  view,  and  restored  and  enlarged,  belongs  now 
to  Mrs.  John  Downes. 

As  we  walk  up  the  lane,  after  turning  aside  to  see  the  dam  and  little  shingle  mill, 
we  find  two  cellar  holes.  The  small  one  on  the  right  with  birches  growing  in  it 
was  that  of  Moodv  Roberts,  the  son  of  James,  who  ran  the  little  mill  for  a  time; 
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that  on  the  left  was  that  of  John  Clark,  whose  wife  was  a  Roberts.  Both  of  these 
bouses  and  the  Clark  barn  were  torn  down. 

It  is  a  pleasant  walk  up  the  lane,  and  on  reaching  the  road  we  look  up  at  the 
James  Roberts  house  on  its  new  site.  Back  of  it  in  a  sunny  spot  nearer  the  water 
is  the  Kelley  cellar.  On  our  left  as  we  turn  north  on  the  main  road  is  the  old 
John  Roberts  place,  set  low  on  ground  sloping  from  the  road.  It  has  been  a 
chicken  farm  for  a  number  of  years. 

Where  Mr.  Boynton  lives  was  the  Stephen  Maloon  place,  and  earlier  yet  it  was 
the  home  of  Madison  Chase,  son  of  Thomas.  The  house  on  the  right,  now  empty, 
was  where  Colby  Dockham,  the  grandson  of  Theophilus  of  Bear  Island,  succeeded 
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bis  father,  Nathaniel.  Then  come  the  graveyard,  the  schoolhouse  and  the  meet¬ 
ing  house,  and  just  beyond  the  top  of  the  hill  a  road  ran  down  to  Advent  Cove  on 
the  east.  This  was  the  most  settled  part  of  the  Neck. 

Orrin  N.  Roberts  tells  of  watching  when  he  was  a  boy,  nearly  eighty  years  ago, 
the  framing  of  the  meeting  house  of  hewn  timbers,  as  well  as  the  building  of  the 
schoolhouse.  There  was  a  parsonage  built  also  farther  down  on  the  right  and  the 
Rev.  J.  G.  Smith  lived  there  for  a  time. 

Solomon  Lovejoy,  a  short  time  before  his  death,  told  a  story  of  the  minister's 
daughter.  A  young  man  had  been  calling  upon  her  one  Sunday  evening  and  had 
lingered  too  long  in  the  twilight,  and  as  they  stood  talking  by  the  well  they  heard 
her  father  coming  out  to  draw  a  pail  of  water.  The  young  man  quickly  clam¬ 
bered  over  and  held  the  rope  so  firmly  that  it  was  impossible  to  pull  up  the  bucket. 
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While  Mr.  Smith  went  for  a  lantern,  the  visitor  fled.  A  minister’s  daughter  was 
not  supposed  to  have  visitors  on  Sunday. 

Another  story,  told  by  Mrs.  Lincoln  of  the  Prospect  House,  shows  the  feeling  in 
old  times  in  regard  to  the  Sabbath,  as  they  preferred  to  call  Sunday.  The  minis¬ 
ter  on  the  Center  Harbor  road  had  two  children,  and  one  Sunday  afternoon  when 
their  parents  thought  that  they  were  sitting  on  the  front  doorstep  reading  a  good 
book,  the  little  boy  got  out  his  bow  and  arrow  and  was  so  careless  as  to  shoot  an 
arrow  into  his  little  sister’s  eye.  Her  screams  brought  her  father  and  mother;  the 
father  immediately  knelt  and  prayed  that  his  son  might  be  forgiven  for  playing  on 
the  Sabbath.  When  the  mother  reached  them  she  pulled  the  arrow  from  her 
daughter’s  eye. 

The  parsonage  on  the  Neck  was  moved  away  later,  and  the  meeting  house  as 
we  know  it  now,  is  a  neat,  well-kept  building.  Our  picture  shows  it  as  it  was  in 
earlier  days,  with  John  C.  Young  of  Lakeport  standing  beside  it.  This  region 
around  Meeting  House  Hill  used  to  be  a  center  for  the  Adventists ;  and  the  cove  on 
the  northeast  was  called  Advent  Cove.  The  boys  from  all  around,  even  from  the 
Bartlett  neighborhood,  would  go  across  hill  and  swamp  to  watch  their  meetings. 
Mrs.  Eva  Beede  Odell  in  her  story,  “Roxy’s  Good  Angel,”  gives  a  good  picture  of 
the  neighborhood. 

Chase  Wiggin  lived  close  by  Advent  Cove,  and  there  were  others  of  the  same 
name;  there  was  also  another  Bickford  house.  A  short  distance  down,  almost 
directly  east  of  the  meeting  house,  stood  the  house  of  Thomas  Roberts,  another 
son  of  John,  the  first  settler  of  the  name.  Thomas  Roberts  had  four  sons  and 
many  of  his  descendants  are  living  in  or  near  the  town  of  Meredith.  No  member 
of  the  family  has  lived  in  this  house  for  many  years,  but  we  are  indebted  for  many 
facts  to  Orrin  N.  Roberts  who  carries  in  his  memory  a  map  of  the  Neck  and  the 
names  of  all  those  who  lived  there  in  his  boyhood.  His  son,  Fred  S.  Roberts  of 


Thomas  E.  Roberts  Homestead,  Meredith  Neck 
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Laconia,  has  given  us  this  picture  of  the  old  house,  standing  in  its  sunny  spot  with 
the  two  poplars  still  on  guard. 

Where  there  used  to  be  a  gate  and  a  narrow  country  road,  there  is  now  a  good 
highway,  leading  to  summer  homes  instead  of  to  farmhouses.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Thompson  live  in  the  corner  where  her  father,  James  Bickford,  used  to  live.  It 
was  first  the  Stephen  Boardman  place;  James  Bickford  had  married  his  grand¬ 
daughter.  The  swampy  land  lower  down  on  the  right  used  to  be  flooded  in  wet 
seasons,  but  the  boards  that  formed  a  dam  were  removed  a  few  years  ago.  The 
Knowles  place,  where  Mrs.  Fogg  now  lives,  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the  Gov. 
Gilman  place. 

Opposite  is  the  house  built  by  Leonard  S.  Davis,  whose  wife  was  Melissa  Ma- 
loon,  and  above  were  two  Clark  houses,  one  still  standing.  Where  Clarence  J. 
Gordon  lived  for  a  number  of  years,  there  had  been  earlier  a  Nichols  family, 
Nathaniel  Nichols  having  lost  his  life  when  the  Meredith  Town  House  fell.  Mr. 
Gordon,  a  New  Hampton  man,  married  the  daughter  of  Alonzo  Bickford,  the  son 
of  James,  and  they  made  their  home  in  this  house  where  he  had  lived  until  their 
removal  to  New  Hampton  (Winona)  a  few  years  ago. 

There  is  an  old  road  starting  near  this  house  and  running  over  McNeil  Hill;  we 
will  pass  on,  however,  by  the  main  road  to  the  Mead  neighborhood.  William, 
one  of  the  three  sons  of  William  Mead  who  was  an  early  settler  on  the  Province 
Road,  moved  to  the  Neck.  The  first  house  on  the  left,  at  the  top  of  Mead  Hill, 
was  built  by  his  son  William,  the  third  William.  The  front  of  this  house  is  not 
quite  so  old  as  the  back.  Its  hall  was  painted,  however,  in  the  old  style  by  an 
artist  who  wandered  down  the  Neck  seeking  work;  the  tall  trees  reach  from  base¬ 
board  to  ceiling,  and  here  and  there  among  their  trunks  we  spy  a  tiny  elephant. 
This  well-built,  well-kept  house  has  now  passed  from  the  family,  having  been  sold 
recently  by  Arthur  J.  Mead.  The  house  opposite  is  not  so  old  and  is  called  the 
Roberts  place. 

After  going  down  Mead  Hill  and  crossing  another  brook,  passing  the  Club 
House  and  a  road  that  goes  now  to  summer  homes  only,  we  reach  the  place  where 
the  second  William  Mead  built  his  first  house.  This  was  on  the  side  nearer  the 
lake,  opposite  the  large  willow  tree;  and  Mrs.  Wyatt  tells  us  that  the  traveled 
road  passed  near  where  the  present  house  now  stands.  This  second  house,  built 
of  brick  about  one  hundred  years  ago,  is  set  well  back  from  the  road,  facing  the 
Belknaps,  and  is  shaded  by  fine  trees. 

W  illiam  Mead  of  the  Neck  had  married  Eunice  Roberts,  the  daughter  of  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Joseph  Roberts  who  lived  near  his  old  home.  Their  son,  Joseph  R.  who 
lived  later  in  the  same  house,  also  married  a  Roberts,  Mary;  but  the  three  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  next  generation  each  married  a  Boynton  of  the  Boynton  family  near 
the  New  Hampton  line. 

Two  of  the  three  children  of  the  second  Joseph  R.  and  Mary  Boynton  are  living, 
Mrs.  Nellie  M.  W  yatt  of  Laconia,  and  Albert  Frank  who  lives  in  the  old  house. 
We  are  indebted  to  Mrs.  Wyatt  and  Arthur  J.  Mead,  the  son  of  William,  for 
the  family  history  and  to  Mrs.  Wyatt  for  the  picture. 

Every  one  knows  of  Eaton  Avenue  and  Spindle  Point,  and  we  shall  pass  rapidly 
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bv  the  land  where  the  Prescotts  lived  and  the  Gilman  houses,  because  we  are 
nearing  the  village  now,  and  Mr.  Maloon  in  the  Meredith  News  has  covered  the 
ground  in  so  interesting  a  way.  We  will  turn  in,  however,  at  the  corner  where 
John  Davis  now  lives.  At  the  very  end  of  the  road  is  the  spot  where  the  David 
Gilman  house  stood  and  the  old  Daniel  Chase  house  over  in  the  field.  Near  here 
is  swampy  land  and  a  little  brook  flows  down  from  Little  Pond.  The  other  end  of 
the  old  cross  road  comes  into  this  road  also. 

On  returning  to  the  main  road  we  note  the  Batchelder  house  on  the  lot  where 
Abram  Bryant,  the  son  of  Robert,  lived  before  building  the  house  near  the  pond. 
To  reach  the  house  to  which  James  Bickford  moved  from  Bear  Island,  we  take  a 
lane  leading  from  the  old  road.  Here  Roy  F.  Bickford  has  added  many  acres  to  the 
farm,  his  land  reaching  to  the  pond  and  far  up  the  hill. 

We  climb  now  the  steep  hill  on  the  old  road,  and  after  taking  one  last  look  at  the 
hills,  bid  good-bye  to  the  Neck. 
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CHASE  TAYLOR’S  COMPANY 

By  Capt.  Robert  S.  Foss 

Local  interest  in  the  Revolutionary  War  is  largely  centered  about  Capt.  Chase 
Taylor  and  his  company  of  militiamen,  organized  in  Sanbornton.  Captain  Tay¬ 
lor  was  born  in  Stratham,  N.  H.,  in  March,  1728,  married  Phebe  Hays  and  settled 
in  Stratham,  whence  he  removed  to  Sanbornton,  in  November,  1768,  with  his 
family  of  seven  children  (two  others  born  in  Sanbornton).  He  was  a  man  of 
great  physical  strength  and  energy  of  character,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in 
the  early  affairs  of  the  town,  as  well  as  the  Revolutionary  struggle. 

Early  in  July,  1777,  the  “alarm”  was  sounded  through  central  and  western 
NewT  Hampshire  that  Burgoyne’s  northern  army,  after  the  reduction  of  Ticon- 
deroga,  was  to  ravage  the  eastern  colonies  and  settlements.  Captain  Taylor  was 
equal  to  the  occasion;  he  immediately  raised  a  company  of  twenty  men  in  San¬ 
bornton  and  forty-eight  in  other  nearby  towns,  and  although  nearly  destitute  of 
supplies  of  all  kinds,  marched  his  men  to  Charlestown  (No.  4),  on  the  Connecticut 
river,  where,  finding  the  menace  not  immediately  threatening,  they  waited 
several  days  to  permit  the  arrival  of  provisions  and  other  much-needed  supplies, 
especially  gun  flints. 

While  waiting  at  Charlestown  for  supplies,  Captain  Taylor’s  company  was 
largely  augmented  in  numbers  by  the  constant  addition  of  new  men.  In  fact  the 
company  was  temporarily  enlarged  to  about  double  the  required  number  of  men. 
As  soon  as  his  supplies  arrived,  with  his  now  large  and  resolute  company  he 
pushed  forward  with  all  possible  speed  for  Bennington,  by  wTay  of  Manchester, 
and  arrived  on  the  field  and  reported  to  Colonel  Stickney  with  118  men,  just  be¬ 
fore  the  battle  opened.  Without  rest  or  refreshment  the  company  plunged  into 
the  fray  and  the  green  farmer-soldiers  are  said  to  have  fought  like  hardened  veter¬ 
ans — like  wildcats,  their  defeated  opponents  said. 

Captain  Taylor  was  severely  wounded  early  in  the  battle,  a  musket  ball  break¬ 
ing  his  hip.  Although  in  terrible  pain,  he  refused  to  leave  the  field,  but  continued 
to  cheer  and  direct  his  men  until  the  victory  was  won,  and  was  finally  carried  from 
the  field  by  Ephraim  Fisk  and  others  and  made  as  comfortable  as  possible  until 
morning,  when  arrangements  were  made  to  remove  him  to  his  home  in  Sanborn¬ 
ton,  Caleb  Gilman  and  Ebenezer  Judkins  being  discharged  from  active  service 
(August  17th)  for  the  purpose  of  accompanying  and  caring  for  him  on  his  terrible 
journey.  For  four  months  thereafter  he  and  his  son  Nathan,  who  was  also  badly 
wounded  about  the  same  time,  were  confined  to  the  same  house. 

Captain  Taylor  had  four  sons  in  the  Revolutionary  War — Chase  Jr.,  born 
March  28,  1752,  in  Stratham,  and  died  of  disease,  August  1,  1776,  aged  24; 
Nathan,  born  October  29,  1754,  in  Stratham,  badly  wounded  by  the  Indians  near 
Ticonderoga,  June  17, 1777;  William,  born  March  26, 1757,  in  Stratham;  Thomas, 
born  December  3,  1759,  in  Stratham,  died  of  disease,  in  camp,  August  25,  1777, 
age  18. 
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Old  Gun  and  Powder  Horn 


This  gun  belonged  to  Capt.  Joshua  Crockett  of  Meredith 
and  was  used  at  the  battle  of  Bennington  by  Rev.  Nicholas 
Folsom  who  was  a  private  in  Capt.  Chase  Taylor’s  company. 
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The  company  was  engaged  July  22  and  discharged  before  September  30.  The 
Meredith  men  were  paid  for  80  miles,  travel  out  (to  Charlestown)  and  190  miles 
home.  Captain  Taylor  received  an  order  on  the  state  treasurer  for  the  amount  of 
his  company’s  payroll  December  25,  1777. 

Captain  Taylor  was  placed  on  the  pension  rolls  March  4, 1789.  He  died  August 
13,  1805,  aged  77  years  and  5  months.  He  signed  the  Association  Test  in  San- 
bornton  in  1776. 


THE  BENNINGTON  CAMPAIGN 
By  Capt.  Robert  S.  Foss 

In  consequence  of  the  evacuation  of  Ticonderoga  by  the  Americans  and  the 
southerly  movement  of  the  British  forces  under  Burgoyne,  threatening  the  subju¬ 
gation  of  New  England,  early  in  the  month,  the  Committee  of  Safety  of  New 
Hampshire  decided,  on  the  14th  of  July,  1777,  to  call  the  Legislature  together  for 
consultation,  and  accordingly  sent  notice  to  the  members,  requesting  them  to  meet 
at  Exeter  on  the  17th  of  the  same  month,  giving  them  only  three  days’  time  to 
assemble,  indicating  a  grave  situation. 

In  answer  to  the  urgent  appeal,  the  members  of  the  Council  and  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  met  at  the  appointed  time  and  immediately  resolved  themselves  into 
a  committee  of  the  whole  to  join  the  Committee  of  Safety  for  a  conference. 

New  Hampshire  at  that  time  was  destitute  of  money  and  means,  and  had  done 
all  that  the  citizens  generally  supposed  could  be  done  in  the  way  of  furnishing 
troops.  But  the  alternative  was  before  them  of  assisting  to  check  the  advance  of 
Burgoyne’s  army,  by  sending  a  force  to  Vermont,  or  of  having  the  battlefield 
transferred  to  their  own  territory. 

On  the  second  day  of  this  special  session  the  committee  of  the  whole  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  militia  of  the  state  be  divided  into  two  brigades,  the  first  to  com¬ 
prise  the  regiments  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  state  and  be  under  the  command 
of  Brig.-Gen.  William  Whipple,  and  the  second  brigade  to  comprise  those  regi¬ 
ments  in  the  western  part  of  the  state  and  be  under  the  command  of  Gen.  John 
Stark.  The  committee  also  recommended  that  four  companies  of  rangers  be 
raised  in  the  second  brigade,  to  scout  on  the  frontiers,  under  orders  of  General 
Stark.  These  recommendations  were  adopted  by  the  Legislature  the  same  day. 
Letters  from  Ira  Allen,  secretary  of  the  Council  of  Safety  of  Vermont,  earnestly 
entreating  that  troops  be  sent  to  their  assistance,  were  then  read  in  committee  of 
the  whole,  of  which  Hon.  Meshech  Weare  was  chairman.  The  matter  of  fur¬ 
nishing  men  wras  fully  discussed,  and  it  was  generally  conceded  that  the  exigency 
of  the  occasion  required  the  raising  and  forwarding  of  a  portion  of  the  militia 
at  once. 

The  main  question  was  as  to  obtaining  money  to  pay  and  equip  the  men.  The 
treasury  of  the  state  was  empty  and  no  way  of  replenishing  it  presented  itself  until 
the  patriotic  John  Langdon  arose  and  said:  “I  have  one  thousand  dollars  in  hard 
money.  I  will  pledge  my  plate  for  three  thousand  more.  I  have  seventy  hogs¬ 
heads  of  Tobago  rum,  which  I  will  sell  for  the  most  it  will  bring.  They  are  at  the 
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service  of  the  state.  If  we  succeed  in  defending  our  firesides  and  our  homes  I 
may  be  remunerated.  If  we  do  not,  then  the  property  will  be  of  no  value  to  me. 
Our  friend  Stark,  who  so  nobly  maintained  the  honor  of  our  state  at  Bunker  Hill, 
may  safely  be  entrusted  with  the  honor  of  the  enterprise,  and  we  will  check  the 
progress  of  Burgoyne.” 

This  patriotic  offer  was  received  with  enthusiasm,  and  the  Legislature  at  once 
voted  that  one-fourth  of  Stark’s  Brigade  and  one-fourth  of  Thornton’s,  Badger’s 
and  Webster’s  regiments  of  Whipple’s  Brigade  be  drafted  and  marched  imme¬ 
diately  for  the  defence  of  this  and  the  neighboring  state.  The  force  was  to  be 
under  the  command  of  General  Stark,  who  accepted  the  commission  with  the 
understanding  that  he  was  to  exercise  his  own  judgment  in  the  management  of 
his  troops  and  be  accountable  to  and  take  orders  from  the  authorities  of  New 
Hampshire,  and  no  others. 

A  draft  was  unnecessary,  men  enlisting  with  alacrity.  As  soon  as  enrolled  they 
were  marched  to  Charlestown  by  detachments,  that  place  having  been  designated 
for  rendezvous.  As  soon  as  500  men  had  arrived  at  Charlestown  the  impetuous 
Stark  moved  on  with  them  to  Manchester,  Vermont,  leaving  orders  for  others  to 
follow  as  fast  as  possible.  Stark  and  his  first  contingent  reached  that  place 
August  7,  his  crude,  untrained  farmer-soldiers,  ununiformed  and  poorly  armed, 
marching  all  the  way,  over  rough  roads  or  where  there  were  none  at  all.  Here 
they  were  reinforced  by  some  of  the  Green  Mountain  boys,  and  soon  were  in¬ 
formed  that  it  was  the  purpose  of  Burgoyne ’s  vanguards  to  capture  the  military 
stores  at  Bennington.  Stark  and  his  rather  ludicrous  little  “army”  pressed  for¬ 
ward  without  hesitation,  prepared  to  combat,  fearlessly,  the  skilled  British  sol¬ 
diery.  Col.  Seth  Warner  joined  the  small  Stark  force  and  assisted  in  the 
preparations  for  the  coming  conflict. 

The  historic  Battle  of  Bennington  occurred  on  the  16th,  seven  days  after  Stark’s 
arrival,  and  the  result,  as  is  well  known,  cheered  and  encouraged  the  Americans 
and  disheartened  the  enemy,  and  led  to  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne  and  his  entire 
army,  at  Saratoga,  on  the  17th  of  October,  in  this  the  New  Hampshire  men  took  a 
prominent  part,  “fighting  like  wildcats,”  the  Britishers  afterward  asserted. 

The  brigade  under  Stark  was  organized  into  three  regiments,  commanded 
respectively  by  Colonels  Moses  Nichols  of  Amherst,  Thomas  Stickney  of  Con¬ 
cord  and  David  Hobart  of  Plymouth. 

General  Stark’s  staff  consisted  of  Maj.  Stephen  Peabody  of  Amherst;  Maj. 
John  Casey,  clerk  and  Adjutant,  Epsom;  Robert  McGregor,  and  Col.  Samuel 
Ashley  of  Claremont.  Of  the  approximately  two  thousand  Americans  engaged  in 
the  Battle  of  Bennington,  New  Hampshire  furnished  1467,  about  73  per  cent. 

As  to  why  Captain  Taylor  arrived  on  the  battlefield  at  Bennington  with  about 
double  the  number  of  men  with  which  he  left  Sanbornton,  it  can  be  easily  ex¬ 
plained.  General  Stark’s  brigade  of  three  regiment  shaving  left  Charlestown 
several  days  in  advance  of  Captain  Taylor,  and  having  exhausted  the  supplies,  the 
latter  had  to  wait  for  new  supplies  before  he  and  his  company,  scantily  equipped 
even  then,  could  advance,  and  meanwhile  belated  arrivals  belonging  to  companies 
that  had  already  left  for  the  front  were  constantly  coming  in  and  necessarily 
being  taken  care  of  by  Captain  Taylor. 
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These  late  recruits,  from  many  distant  parts  of  the  state,  were  generally  anxious 
to  participate  in  the  operations  to  prevent  Burgoyne’s  further  advance,  and  eager¬ 
ly  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  go  along  with  Captain  Taylor's  com¬ 
pany.  Most  of  these  raw  recruits  did  heroic  service  in  defeating  General  Baum’s 
army  of  Hessians  (Germans),  well-seasoned  and  big,  desperate  fighters,  who  antic¬ 
ipated  little  difficulty  in  overcoming  the  New  England  “farmers.” 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  rolls  of  these  straggling  but  determined  and  pa¬ 
triotic  New  Hampshire  recruits  can  be  found.  Many  of  them  were  hastily  buried 
in  unknown  graves  on  the  field  of  battle. 

It  is  also  regrettable  that  the  Honorable  John  Langdon  has  never  received  more 
than  the  scantiest  credit  for  the  very  valuable  and  timely  part  he  so  promptly 
and  patriotically  took  in  the  Bennington  campaign. 

First,  it  was  his  practical  and  trained  mind  that  grasped  the  fact  that  General 
Stark,  that  successful  old  bulldog  Indian-fighter  and  strategist,  unfettered  by 
official  red  tape,  was  the  ideal  person  for  commander-in-chief  of  the  expedition. 

Second,  his  ready  offer  to  pledge  his  worldly  wealth  and  future  for  the  necessary 
military  supplies — without  which  the  expedition  could  not  even  start  out — easily 
procured  those  supplies  many  valuable  days  before  the  state  could  have  procured 
them — if  it  ever  could  have  done  so.  That  act  alone  enabled  Stark  to  confront 
the  British  under  General  Baum  many  days  before  they  could  work  the  havoc  and 
destruction  that  was  assigned  to  them  to  accomplish. 

Effect  of  the  Battle  of  Bennington 

A  few  words  about  this  urgent  military  call  being  termed  “the  alarm,”  for  it 
was  an  alarm  and  a  very  serious  one  to  every  settler  throughout  at  least  all  of 
northern  New  England,  for  only  a  few  years  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution  the  most  dreaded  word  in  the  English  language  to  those  back  town  set¬ 
tlers  was  that  terrible  word,  Indians.  For  years  to  them  the  meaning  of  that 
one  word  was  a  terror  by  day  and  a  horror  by  night.  Many  of  them  had  been 
unwilling  actors  in  those  scenes  of  fiendish  brutality  and  carnage,  and  now  after 
a  few  years  of  peace  these  terrible  scenes  were  about  to  be  reenacted  on  a  very 
much  larger  and  more  thorough  scale  that  practically  meant  extermination,  if 
Burgoyne’s  march  southward  was  not  halted  and  his  well  organized  and  equipped 
army  beaten  or  destroyed. 

The  earlier  Indian  raids  on  the  settlers  had  generally  been  made  by  small 
bands  who  confined  their  raids  to  small  areas,  perhaps  a  small  settlement  or 
village  and  a  few  scattered  settlers  near  their  line  of  march,  and  those  surprise 
attacks  usually  lasted  but  a  few  brief  hours,  as  the  Indian  very  seldom  engaged 
in  prolonged  attacks  or  siege  operations.  But  now,  if  Burgoyne  was  successful, 
his  mode  of  warfare  was  to  be  conducted  along  entirely  different  lines,  for  Bur¬ 
goyne’s  army  was  accompanied  by  a  large  and  bloodthirsty  force  that,  with  the 
hated  Hessians,  was  to  be  turned  loose  to  ravage  and  destroy,  while  the  settlers 
generally  would  be  unable  to  defend  their  little  homes  and  families  against  this 
formidable  and  systematic  attack. 

With  these  terrible  conditions  facing  the  settlers,  it  was  but  natural  that  every 
ablebodied  man  and  boy,  without  regard  to  age,  should  volunteer  to  face  Gen. 
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Burgoyne’s  trained  veterans  as  far  from  home  as  possible;  and  the  very  efficient 
work  that  they  did  on  that  hot  August  day  is  a  lasting  and  shining  monument  to 
their  valor  and  noble  sacrifice  in  a  worthy  cause. 

History  has  but  little  to  say  about  the  important  results  of  the  Battle  of  Ben¬ 
nington,  while  in  all  probability  no  other  battle  fought  on  American  soil  had 
more  far-reaching  and  important  results  to  the  United  States.  Soon  after  the 
Battle  of  Bunker  Hill  several  very  able  and  level  headed  English  statesmen  tried 
in  vain  to  impress  upon  the  British  officials  the  vast  magnitude  and  very  doubtful 
result  of  trying  to  subjugate  the  American  people  by  force  of  arms;  but  force  of 
arms  it  must  be,  and  the  quickest  and  easiest  way  was  to  separate  the  rebel 
forces  along  the  line  of  the  Hudson  River  and  the  lakes.  This  line  could  be  quite 
easily  defended  in  a  large  measure  by  their  navy,  leaving  their  large  army  free  to 
move  about  the  country  unfettered.  Consequently  the  British  assembled  one 
of  their  best  equipped  and  most  ably  officered  armies  in  Canada  for  that  ex¬ 
pedition  down  the  lakes  and  the  Hudson  River,  confidently  expecting  the  friendly 
Tories  and  what  foraging  expeditions  could  collect  from  the  country  would 
amply  supply  this  vast  army  with  sufficient  food,  as  well  as  with  horses  and 
other  live  stock,  and  so  render  the  country  through  which  they  operated  unten¬ 
able  to  any  and  all  rebels. 

If  their  plans  had  worked,  all  would  have  been  well  and  the  rebellion  crushed 
in  a  short  time,  for  on  reaching  New  York  City  Burgoyne,  after  a  brief  rest  and 
refitting,  could  have  turned  east  and  easily  overrun  the  New  England  States, 
lived  off  the  country  through  which  he  operated,  captured  or  destroyed  all  rebel 
property  and  left  patriotic  settlers  destitute  and  helpless  for  years.  With  the 
Northern  States  conquered,  it  would  have  been  an  easy  task  to  subjugate  the 
rest  of  the  country  and  delay  independence  for  decades  at  the  best. 

But  by  the  decided  and  unexpected  victory  at  Bennington  Burgoyne  was 
deprived  of  the  much  needed  help  of  a  considerable  force  of  tried  and  trusted 
troops,  not  to  mention  the  food  supplies  for  which  his  main  army  was  actually 
suffering,  with  no  earthly  prospect  of  procuring  them,  as  well  as  a  supply  of 
horses  to  move  his  baggage  train  and  artillery,  in  case  he  attempted  to  retreat 
from  his  perilous  situation.  Thus  it  is  very  plain  that,  despite  the  fact  that 
Bennington  from  a  strictly  military  point  of  view  was  a  small  affair,  it  was  one  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  the  patriots,  since  it  compelled  the  surrender  of  Bur¬ 
goyne  with  his  whole  army  and  gained  the  recognition  of  the  independence  of  the 
United  States  by  France,  and  later  by  other  countries. 

Meredith  Men  at  Bennington 

Ensign  Robert  Bryant;  Sergeant  Abraham  Swain;  Privates  Samuel  Carr, 
Jonathan  Danford,  Thomas  Danford,  Jr.,  Thomas  Dockham,  Isaac  Far¬ 
rar,  Rev.  Nicholas  Folsom,  Enoch  Gordon,  Ebenezer  Judkins,  Jeremiah  Marstin, 
Jonathan  Morrison,  Caleb  Quimby,  Joseph  Robinson,  Samuel  Sibley,  Thomas 
Sinkler,  Timothy  Somes. 
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INDEX 


ADAMS, - ,  25 

Fred,  21 

Alameda,  Cal.,  79 
Association  Test,  signers,  103,  68 
Atkinson,  Daniel  C.,  26 
Joseph  P.,  15,  25,  48 
Martha  M.  (Perley),  15 
Avery,  Daniel,  12,  13,  26 
John,  23 

BAKER,  Dr  - ,  59 

Baldi,  Mrs.  Lawrence,  21 
Ballou,  Hosea,  15 
Bartlett:  graves,  39 
Abiel,  38 

Dorothy  (Clement),  76 
Jeremiah,  41 
Samuel,  76 

Batchelder:  graves,  39;  house,  100 

- ,  64 

Benjamin,  16 
Benjamin  M.,  17,  88 
Martha,  9 
Oliver,  87 
Sarah,  62 
William,  62 
Bean,  Betsey,  84,  89 
George,  41 

Bear  Island,  91-94;  graveyard,  39,  93;  map,  90 
school,  21,  94 
Bear  Island  House,  94 
Bears,  89,  94 
Bedell,  I.  M.,  17 
Bell  of  the  Old  Brick  Mill,  82 
Bennington  campaign,  103-106;  men  in,  40,  106 
Bickford  family,  93,  96 

- ,  85 

Alonzo,  99 
Charles  Henry,  96 
Ebenezer,  16 
Eleanor,  16 
Ezra,  65 
James,  99,  100 
Jonathan,  80,  93 
Mahala,  88 
Oliver,  93 
Roy  F.,  100 

Blacksmiths,  22,  65,  77,  87,  95 
Blaisdell  family,  64 

Grace  E.  (Weeks),  80,  51,  62 
John,  45,  64 
William,  26 
Blake,  Thomas,  17 


Boardman,  Stephen,  99 
Bond,  Mrs.,  60 
Bosson,  H.  Stuart,  96 

Boston,  Concord  &  Montreal  Railroad,  names 
chosen  by,  55 
Bowman:  tomb,  42 
Zadock,  12,  59,  60 

Boynton  family,  58,  97,  99;  graveyard,  36; 
homestead  (illus.),  58,  59 
Abbie  (Pierce),  83 
Betsy  (Blaisdell),  64 
Charles,  41 
Mary,  99 
Nathaniel,  58,  59 
Richard,  35,  45,  48 
Stephen,  59 

Brickett,  Abbie  (Wadleigh),  70 
Bridges,  30,  32 
Brimstone  Corner,  46 
Brooks,  Naham,  16,  17 
Brown,  Thomas,  30 
Bryant,  Abram,  100,  39 
Dolly,  91-93 

Robert,  7,  39,  64,  94,  95,  96,  100,  106 
Bunker  Hill  veterans,  38,  42,  51,  69 
Busiel,  Mrs.  J.  W.,  38 
Butler,  Mary,  42 
Oliver,  17,  87 
R.  E.,  88 

Buzzell:  graves,  41 
Ichabod,  41 

CALLEY,  David,  17 
Carpenters,  64,  68 
Carr:  cemetery,  41 
Dr.,  35 
Robert,  44 
Sadie,  44 
Samuel,  106 

Cass,  Abel,  38;  graveyard,  38 
Cate:  graveyard,  35 
Eben,  88 
John,  35 

Mary  (Smith),  88 
Simeon,  37 

Cawley, - ,  63 

Frank  L.,  45 
Cellar,  secret,  93 

Cemeteries,  33-43;  Bear  Island,  39,  93;  public 
burying  place,  1,  35;  town  poor  yard,  39; 
Riverside  Cemetery,  42;  Union  Cemetery, 
33,  42,  77;  Water  Street  Cemetery,  33, 
42,  77 
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Center  Harbor  churches,  12 
Chamberlain,  John,  17 
Chapin,  Caroline  F.,  25,  26 
Chase,  Daniel,  100 
Edward,  87 
Madison,  97 
Nathaniel,  80 

Chauncy  Hall,  Boston,  25,  47 
Chemung,  20,  40 
Chickering,  Elder,  4 
Child  first  born  in  Meredith,  67 
Churches:  history  in  early  period,  1-18 
Baptist:  Meredith,  2-4,  5,  11 
Meredith  Bridge,  17 
Meredith  Center,  16,  (illus.) ,  85 
Meredith  Village  6,  12 
New  Durham,  11 
Piper’s  Mills,  4 
Towns  near  by,  12 
Chemung  neighborhood  meetings,  20 
Congregational:  North  Church,  5-10,  68 
First  Congregational  Church  of  Christ  in 
Meredith,  14,  15 
Laconia  church,  14 

Meredith  Bridge  meeting  house,  12-14,  23, 
(illus.),  85 

Meredith  Neck  meeting  house,  97,  (illus.),  97 

Methodist- Episcopal  society,  15,  16 

North  Church,  2,  3 

North  Horn,  4 

Second  Adventist,  4,  98 

Town  church,  1,  5-10 

Unitarian  society,  15 

Universalist  Society  in  Meredith  and  Gilford, 
15-16 

Clark  family,  95,  96;  graves,  39;  house,  99 

- ,  92 

John,  97, 

William,  12 

Clemenceau,  Georges,  5 
Mary  E.  (Plummer),  5 
Clement,  Dorothy,  76 
Clough,  Aaron,  20,  84 
Clough’s  Hall,  15 
Coffin,  John  T.,  25 
Coleman  graveyard,  41 
Communion  sets,  5,  9 
Connor,  Mabel  Plummer,  84 
Cooper  shop,  86 
Corliss,  G.  L.  P.,  16 
Woodbury,  87 

Court  House,  church  services  in,  15;  Gilford 
Academy  in,  25-26;  School  held  in,  25 
Cram,  Ephraim,  38 
Samuel,  81 
Wadleigh,  11 


Crockett  family,  60 
- ,3 

Joshua,  33,  60,  69;  musket  (illus.),  102 
Currier:  graveyard,  35 
Isaac,  35 
Thomas,  35,  45 
Curtis,  Sadie  (Carr),  44 
Cushing,  Mrs.  C.  P.,  39,  92 

DANE, - ,  38,  65 

Danforth  (Danford) :  homestead,  59 
Jonathan,  7,  106 
Thomas,  58,  106 
Davenport,  Thomas,  45,  46 
Davis:  graveyard,  42 

- •,  96 

J.  B.,  17 
Leonard  S.,  99 
Melissa  (Maloon),  94,  99 
Nathaniel,  26 
William,  6,  7,  32 
Davis  Island,  42 

Dickey, - ,  25 

Dickinson,  Mrs.,  96 
Distillery,  48,  59 

Dockham, - ,  94 

Colby,  97 
John,  96 
Nathaniel,  97 
Theophilus,  93,  97 
Thomas,  106 
Doe,  Dr.,  88 
Dolloff  familv,  83 
Eugene,  17 
Harriet,  39 

Donation  party  for  minister,  87 
Downes,  Mrs.,  96 
Downing,  Gertrude  (Somes),  58 
Robert,  20 
Drake,  Darius  G.,  4 
Druggists,  25 
Dustin,  Hannah,  76 

EAGER,  Asa,  46 
Earskine,  J.,  17 
Eastman:  graveyard,  40 
Ebenezer,  42 
Fred  P.,  40,  62 
Mary  (Butler),  42 
Thomas,  40 
Eaton:  graves,  39 
Jacob,  9 

Edgerly  family,  84 
Emma  (Dolloff),  83 
Frank,  77 
Jonathan,  3 
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Edwards,  John,  22 

1816,  harvest  shared  in,  82 

Elkins,  Jeremiah,  26 

Emerson,  B.  F.  C.,  25 

Engines,  Indian  names  given  to,  55 

Evans,  John,  26 

Everett,  Jonathan  G.,  26 

FAMINE  of  1816,  82 
Farrar  (Farrer) :  graveyard,  38,  65 
Hannah  (Blaisdell),  64 
Isaac,  9,  46,  63,  106 
Jeduthun,  42 
Jonathan  P.,  65 
Mary,  9 

Felker,  Andrew  L.,  16,  17 
Mrs.  Andrew  L.,  40 

Fernald, - ,  47 

William,  65 
Ferries,  30,  91,  93 
Fiske  (Fisk),  Ephraim,  101 
Nathan,  14 

Flanders, - ,  62 

Abigail,  73 
Earl,  34 
Lydia  A.,  80 
Susanna,  73 
Flint  chips,  28 
Fogg:  graveyard,  38,  65 
Mrs.,  99 
David,  16,  86 
George  G.,  16,  87 
Parker,  5 
Stephen,  38 

Folsom  (Folsham)  family,  4,  34,  78;  graveyard, 
34,  40;  homestead,  15,  48,  79 
Abbie,  5 

Abraham,  29,  31,  32,  33,  79 
John,  4,  33,  42 
Jonathan,  22,  23,  48,  78 
Josiah,  78 
Joshua,  30,  31 

Nicholas,  2-5,  19,  33,  34,  59,  63,  66,  102,  106; 

musket  (illus.),  102 
Samuel,  2,  5,  78 
Folsom,  Cal.,  79 

Folsom  Street,  San  Francisco,  79 
Folsom’s  Mills,  30 
Forrest,  Miss,  79 
Forts,  28 

Foss,  Benjamin,  37 

French  and  Indian  war,  incidents  of,  54;  soldiers 
in,  4,  71 


Frohock, - .  40 

Frost,  Rev.,  - - ,  15 

GALE  family,  73 
Daniel,  26 
Mehitabel,  73 
N.  B.,  15 

Stephen,  23,  26,  31,  58,  59 
Gardner,  Daisy,  36 
Garmon,  Mrs.,  74 
Gibson,  James,  32 
Gilford  graveyards,  40 
Gilford  Academy,  25,  26-27 
Gilman  family,  76;  graveyard,  39;  homesteads, 
39,  73,  76 
Caleb,  101 
David,  100 

Dudley,  73;  house  (illus.),  73 
Eliza  Sanborn,  64 
Elizabeth,  78 
James,  39 
John,  2,  7,  46 

Gilmanton;  academy,  68;  landholders,  67,  74 
Gingras,  Jennie  (True),  85 
Glidden  family,  86 
Abel,  41 
Smith,  86,  87 
Gordon,  A.  S.,  46 
Clarence,  48 
Clarence  J.,  99 
Enoch,  106 
William,  37 
Gove,  Asa,  47 
Richard,  61,  46 
Governor’s  Island,  42 
Grant  graveyard,  41 
Graves  marked  by  D.  A.  R.,  33 
Gravestone,  ancient  (illus.),  33;  varying  style 
of,  43 

Graveyards.  See  Cemeteries 

HADLEY  graveyard,  34 
Hall,  Mrs.  A.  F.,  71 
L.  E.,  17 

Hanaford,  Mary  E.  (Neal),  51,  79 
Harmon,  W.  H.,  17 

Harper,  John  Adams,  22,  23,  42,  77,  83- 
Harper  Hill,  23,  77 
Harriman,  A.  H.,  27 

Hartshorn, - ,  38,  59 

Hayes,  Abigail,  71 
Phebe,  101 
Polly,  69 

Hayward, - ,  64 

Head, - ,  61 

I.  D.,  34 
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Justices,  31,  37,  67 


Hermit  of  Hermit  Woods,  57,  84 
Hiding  place,  46,  93 

Hill, - ,  88 

Hoitt  graveyard,  40 
Holbrook,  bell  founder,  82 
Home  for  the  Aged,  73 
Hook,  Mary  Isabel  (Weeks),  80 
Horne,  John,  22 

Horse  of  Mexican  War  veteran,  61;  ridden  up 
tavern  steps,  86;  trading,  88;  horse  boat,  91 
Horton,  John,  48 
House,  oldest,  63 
Huckins,  Dr.,  77 

INDIAN  names,  55 

Indians:  winter  quarters,  28;  Pehaungun,  54 
Inns;  Old  taverns,  44-49 
Badger’s,  47 

Boynton’s  Tavern,  47-48 
Carr  Tavern,  44,  45 
Chertok,  46 
City  Hotel,  46 
Davenport  Tavern,  45,  50 
Eager  Tavern,  46 
Farmer’s  Hotel,  46 
Fogg  Tavern,  48 
Folsom’s  Tavern,  45,  48,  78 
Glidden’s  Tavern,  86 
Lake  Shore  Park  Inn,  44 
Strafford  Hotel,  47 
Tremont,  25,  46 
White  Mountain  Pavilion,  46 
Willard,  47,  48 
Winnipisseogee  Hotel,  47 
Wonolancet,  46 
Young’s  Hotel,  47,  48 
Young’s  Tavern,  46 
See  also  Tavernkeepers. 

Intoxicants.  See  Stimulants. 

JAMES:  graveyard,  40 
Caleb,  30 
Jabez,  40 
Leland  M.,  40 
Jenness,  John,  32 
Jewell,  E.  P.,  28 

Jewett  family,  74;  houses,  73,  74,  (illus.)  75 
Jacob,  13,  14,  42,  74 
Mark,  29 
S.  S.,  31 
Samuel,  30 

Jones,  Clarence  W.,  45,  50 
Judkins,  Ebenezer,  101,  106 
Job,  62 
Robert  D.,  95 


KELLEY :  house  site,  77 
Esther,  64 
Lucian,  95,  97 
Kendall,  Henry,  60 
Kimball  (Kimbel),  John,  3,  30,  51,  59 
Joseph,  84 

Knapp,  George  W.,  17 
Knight,  William  F.,  16,  30,  42 

Knowles, - ,  22,  99 

John,  17 

Knowlton,  David,  16 
Ebenezer,  16,  17 

LACONIA,  N.  H.,  1,  3;  graveyards,  33,  42 
Ladd  family,  73 
Alice,  39 
Dudley,  26,  47 
Eliphalet,  38 
John,  73 
Jonathan,  22,  23 
Mrs.  Lucian  A.,  62 
Mehitabel  (Gale),  73 
Samuel,  73,  31,  42 
Seneca  A.,  65 
Mrs.  William,  25,  47 
William  Henry,  25,  47 
Ladd  Hill,  38 
Lady  of  the  Lake,  64,  70 
Lakeport,  N.  H.,  1 
Lamprey  graveyard,  41 
Lancaster,  Daniel,  27,  30 
Langley,  Achsah  (Quimby),  76 
Stephen,  76 
William,  76 

Lauriat, - ,  61 

Lawrence,  David,  67 
Eben,  47 
Gordon,  34,  62 
Noah,  83,  85 
Samuel,  59 

Leavitt:  graveyard,  39 
Alice,  83 
Broadstreet,  83 
Dudley,  14,  19,  39 
John,  6,  35 
Mary  (Smith),  66 
Samuel,  66,  83 
Thomas,  83 
Warren  B.,  17 
Leavitt  Park,  83 
Lee, - ,  85 

Leffingwell,  Annie  (Wadleigh),  70 
Leonard,  Mary  C.,  60 
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Lewis,  Capt.,  95 
Libbey,  Mary,  79 

Library,  Laconia,  73;  Center  Harbor,  93 
Lincoln,  Mrs.,  98 
E.  S.,  38 

Long  Bay,  28,  55 
Longfellow,  Jonathan,  1,  28 
Lots,  1,  28,  51;  center  square,  1,  51;  minister’s 
lot,  1,  7,  48,  55;  Point  lots,  58 
Lovejoy  family,  95,  96 
D.  Stillman,  61,  95 
Solomon,  94,  96,  97 

Lowell,  James  Russell,  quotation  from,  89 
Lyford,  F.  H.,  17 

Stephen  C.,  25,  32,  55 

MACAULAY,  Thomas  B.,  quotation  from,  68 
Mackrice,  Susan,  36 
Magoon,  Hannah,  76 
Mallard,  George,  25 
Maloon  family,  91,  94 
Melissa,  94,  99 
Stephen,  97 
William,  59 
Malvern,  Lewis,  17 
Mansfield,  E.  C.,  91,  93 
Manson,  Benjamin,  16,  17 
Marriage  certificate,  62,  66 
Marsh,  Phebe  C.,  25 
Marston  family,  62 
Hazen,  88 
Jeremiah,  16,  106 
Mary,  9 
Polly,  16 

Reuben,  7,  9,  51,  62,  63 
Marston  Hill,  88 
Martin,  Richard,  11 
Mason,  John  Tufton,  1 
McCoy  graveyard,  41 
McCrillis,  George  S.,  65 
James,  65 
John,  65 

Mead  family,  39,  99;  graveyard,  34,  39;  home¬ 
stead  (illus.),  100 

- ,  25 

Daniel,  84 
Eliza,  84 
John,  3,  34,  62 
Mary,  36 
Stephen,  34,  62 
William,  2,  3,  29,  30,  39,  99 
Mead  Hill,  39,  99 
Measly  Pond,  28 
Meeting  houses.  See  Church. 

Melcher,  Woodbury,  25 


Meredith,  N.  H.:  original  grant,  1,  28;  growth, 2; 

incorporation,  5,  67;  maps,  3,  28 
Meredith  Center,  N.  H.,  1,  83 
Meredith  Neck,  1,  90-100;  graveyard,  39; 
map,  90 

Merrill,  Barnard,  26 
Moses,  7 
Sarah,  57 

Mills,  30,  31,  32,  68,  83,  85,  87,  89,  96;  bell  in 
mill  belfry,  82;  Wicwas  Pond  site  (illus.),  83 
Ministers,  entertainment  of  ,23,  72;  pastors 
and  parishes.  See  Churches. 

Minister's  lot,  1,  7,  48,  55 
Mission  school,  Balasore,  India,  36 
Money,  old  and  new  tenor,  29 
Morgan,  Mrs.,  3 

Reuben,  3,  6,  7,  35,  63 
Morrill,  Samuel,  5 
Morrison,  Daniel,  58 
Jonathan,  58,  106 
James,  25 
Moulton,  E.  P.,  17 

Muskets:  Joseph  Jewett’s,  74;  Joshua  Crockett’s, 
102 

NASON,  James,  17 
Neal  family,  71;  graveyard,  37 
Irene,  62 

John,  29,  37,  60,  71 
Joseph,  7,  37,  38,  51,  71,  72 
Richard,  56 
Neal  Hill,  65 
Negro  servant,  47 

New  Hampshire  School  for  the  Feeble  Minded, 
3,  60,  63 

New  Hampton,  48 
New  Salem,  2,  5,  67 
Nichols,  Dolly  (Bryant),  91-93 
Nathaniel,  99 
North  Horn,  4 
Norwood,  Francis,  14,  23 

OAK  tree,  boundary  mark  (illus.),  52-53 
Obear,  Lydia  Ann  (Swazey),  19,  22,  25,  46,  47 
Odell,  Eva  Beede,  98 

Odiorne, - ,  32 

Odlin,  John,  29 
Old  Day  Gun,  3 
Opechee  Bay,  28,  54 
Orchard  Street,  59 

Orne, - ,  23,  26 

Caroline  F.  (Chapin  ),  26 
Osgood,  Enoch,  42 

Ox  team,  day’s  journey  for  an,  38;  concealed 
from  drunken  man,  89 
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PAGE:  graveyard,  37 
Mary,  80 
Page  Pond,  91 
Parade,  1,  63 

Parsonages,  7,  10,  17,  64,  87,  97,  98 

Parsons, - ,  25 

Paugus,  55 
Peabody,  Allen,  46 
George,  49 
William,  46 

Pearson,  Clarence  H.,  73 
Pease,  Simeon,  11 
Pehaungun,  54 

Perkins  family,  20,  85;  graveyard,  40 

- ,9 

Annis,  62 
Benjamin,  40 
Jacob,  16,  17 
Jacob  F.,  17 
John,  7,  62 
Josiah,  19 
Lucy  (Prescott),  62 
Perley,  Martha  M.,  15 
Stephen,  15,  22,  55 
Petrifaction  of  buried  bodies,  34 
Philbrick,  Elias,  6 
Physicians,  35,  59,  88 

Pickering, - ,  64 

Andrew,  4 
G.  V.,  15 

Pike:  graveyard,  36 
James,  45 
Phoebe,  36 
William,  7,  36,  45 
Pinkham,  George  H.,  17 
Piper,  Augustine,  4 
Piper  house,  81 
Piper's  Mills,  4 
Pirates,  56 

Pitman:  graveyard,  36 

Rev. - ,  88 

Ebenezer,  36 
Freeman,  88 
Mrs.  Joseph  W.,  47 
Mrs.  Stephen  J.,  17 
Stephen  J.,  16,  17,  86 

Plummer  (Plumer)  family,  57,  84;  house  site, 
96 

Almon,  95,  96 
Gilman,  89 
Joseph,  57,  84 
Lane,  17,  86 
Mary  E.,  5 
Postmasters,  77,  86 
Pottle,  Simon,  11,  12 


Pounds,  50;  stone  pound  (illus.),  ii,  50 
Preaching  the  gospel,  public  support  prior  to 
1777  of,  1,  2,  3 

Prescott, - ,  94 

Horatio  Gates,  46 
Lucy,  62 
Prince,  John,  15 

Proprietors  of  Meredith,  1;  reward  to  first  set¬ 
tlers,  1;  meetings,  1,  2,  5,  6,  48,  62,  78 
Province  Road,  29 
Prush,  Sarah,  1 

QUAKERS,  25,  47,  62 
Quimby  (Quinby),  Achsah,  76 
Ben,  95 
Caleb,  106 
James,  76 
M.  A.,  17 
Polly,  95 

RAND,  John,  9 
Randlett,  Asa,  17 
Ray:  graveyard,  37 

William,  6,  7,  35,  37,  50,  64,  65,  72 
Record  book  of  Meredith,  quotations  from,  1,  5, 
6,  7,  18,  19,  20,  29,  30,  50,  51 
Reed,  Francis,  17 
Richardson,  Mrs.  John,  86 
Roads  laid  out,  29,  32,  35,  58,  60,  71 
Roberts  family,  98,  99 
Dr.,  88 
James,  96 
John,  7,  96,  97,  98 
John  Sawyer,  82 
Joseph,  6,  7,  9,  33,  62,  99 
Moody,  96 
Orrin  N.,  97,  98 
Sarah,  63 

Sarah  (Whitton),  82 

Thomas,  98;  homestead  (illus.),  98 

William,  34 

Robinson  family,  84,  86;  graveyard,  35,  38,  40 

- ,  64 

Chase,  6,  7,  9 
David,  38 
Ebenezer,  88 
Gideon, 7 
Have,  46 
John,  40 
Joseph,  35,  106 
John  H.,  17 

Marquis  De  Lafayette,  38 
Mary,  71 
Nathaniel,  64,  35 
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Robinson,  Peter,  16 
Sullivan,  88 
Mrs.  Thomas,  86 
Round  Bay,  28,  54 
Rowe:  graveyard,  40 
Sarah,  40 

Rum.  See  Stimulants. 

Rundlett,  Asa,  20 
Josiah,  42 
Russell,  E.  P.,  17 
Russian  Count,  55 

SABBATH  keeping,  97-98 
Saltmarsh,  Nathaniel,  26 
Sanborn  family,  63,  73,  84 

Dr. - ,  14 

Albert  H.,  74 
Ashael,  17,  84 
Mrs.  Calvin  J.,  22 
Dorothy,  46 
Dyer  H.,  25,  26 
John,  87,  88 
Josiah,  2 
Phoebe  A.,  80 
Stephen  R.,  58,  59,  63 
Susie  (Noyes),  58 
William  A.,  70 
Sanbornton,  N.  H.,  5,  57 
School  books,  24 
School  laws,  18 
School  lot,  1 

Schools  and  schoolhouses  of  old  Meredith  and 
vicinity,  18-27,  38,  86 

Schools,  Court  House  used  for,  25,  26;  Bear 
Island,  21,  94;  discipline,  24;  Gilford,  21, 
25-27;  Gilmanton,  68;  interior  of  a  school- 
house,  23;  Laconia,  21-27;  Meredith  Neck, 
97;  private,  15,  25,  47;  store  premises  used 
for,  21;  union  school,  3,  19,  21 
Secret  place,  46,  93 
Settlers,  earliest,  1-2,  58-64 
Sewall,  Alice,  76 
Henry,  14 
Jotham,  14 
Thomas,  76 
Shad  Path,  63 
Shannon,  Mrs.,  74 
Shaw,  Jonathan,  30 
Sheafe,  Mehitabel,  62 
Sheep,  62,  72,  93 
Shepard,  Samuel,  2 
Shoemakers,  60,  64 
Sibley,  George  L.,  58 
Nathaniel,  41 


Sibley,  Samuel,  106 
Sinclair  family,  36;  graveyard,  36 
Thomas,  36,  106 
Singing  school,  19 
Slave  holding,  15 
Sleeper,  Hiram,  17 

Smith  family,  62,  67,  68;  graves,  33,  36,  39 
A.  D„  17 
Annis,  62 

Betsey  (Bean),  84,  89 
Charles,  62,  80 

Daniel,  4,  7,  9,  26,  60,  67;  house  (illus.),  61 
Daniel  P.,  88 
David,  14 

Ebenezer,  2,  5,  6,  9,  29,  30,  32,  33,  58,  60,  62, 
66,  67 
Hannah,  72 
Irene  (Neal),  62 
J.  G.,  97 
Jacob,  62,  63 

Jeremiah,  3,  9,  18,  33,  56,  63 
John,  4,  60 

Jonathan,  9,  18,  19,  30,  59 
Joseph,  84 
Mary,  66 

Mehitabel  (Sheafe),  62 
Nancy,  70 
Noah,  61 
Pain,  9 

Samuel  B.,  22 
Sarah,  9 

Somes  family,  58 
Timothy,  58,  42,  106 
Spiller,  Sarah,  67 

Stanton, - ,  85 

Stevens,  Rev. - ,  87 

Stimulants,  9,  15,  23,  35,  48,  59,  63,  72,  88,  89, 
91.  See  also  Inns;  Tavernkeepers 
Stonedam  Island,  95 
Stordivant,  Capt.,  9 
Storekeepers,  21,  23,  85,  86 
Strate,  Mary  R.,  80 
Streeter,  Sebastian,  15 
Swain, - ,  83,  87 

Abraham,  2,  36,  106;  house  (illus.),  37 
Aeseneth,  88 
Bennett,  88 
Elias,  64 

Mrs.  Helen  A.  V.  R.,  71 
Helen  W.  (Robinson),  84 
Hezekiah,  36 
John,  16 

Swazey:  graveyard,  38 
Lvdia  Ann,  22 
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TANNERIES,  CO,  G5 
Tar  Rock,  95 

Tavernkeepers,  2,  4,  38,  44-48,  59,  62,  81,  86. 
See  also  Inns. 

Taxes:  reward  to  first  settlers,  1;  support  of 
preaching  the  gospel,  2,  5,  6;  Province  Road 
assessments,  29;  school  funds,  18,  19,  20 
Taylor  family,  101 
Chase,  4,  101-3 
Edward  E.,  73 
Phebe  (Hays),  101 

Tidy  man,  72 

Tilton  family,  81;  monument,  33 

- ,  60,  61,  64 

Abraham,  37,  80,  81 
James  H.,  27 
Joseph,  81,  86 
Judith,  73 
Stephen,  38,  65 
Torrey,  Samuel,  35,  80 
Towle,  James,  38 
Levi,  38 
Town  hall,  6,  7 

Town  meeting,  first,  2;  in  meeting  house,  2,  5, 
6;  in  the  home  of  a  resident,  2,  5,  6,  46,  48, 
50,  62,  63,  67 
Tracy,  Etta  G.,  17 
Olin,  17 

Trafton,  W.  H.,  17 
Training  field,  1,  63 

Trees:  red  oak  as  boundary  mark,  53;  willow  by 
Sanborn  house,  73;  Dolly  Nichol's  well,  92; 
hemlock  sheltered  Dolly  Nichols  in  snow¬ 
storm,  92. 

Trojano,  Mrs.  Mary  E.,  71 
True,  Abram,  20 
Ezekiel,  17 
Jennie,  85 
Walter  H.,  85 

Tucker, - ,  77 

Turner,  John,  13 
Tuttle:  graveyard,  35 
Stoten,  35 

UNCLE  SAM,  95 

VIRGIN  MARY,  buried  image  of,  59 

WADLEIGH  (Wadley,  Wodley)  family,  68-71; 
graveyard,  35-38;  homestead,  35 
John,  3,  5,  35,  64,  69,  70 
John  S.,  68,  70 
Nathaniel,  64,  35,  71 
Simeon,  38,  64 
Walker,  Lyman  B.,  26,  47 


War  of  the  American  Revolution,  records  im¬ 
perfect,  43;  Chase  Taylor's  company, 
101-103;  Bennington  campaign,  103-106 

Wardwell,  Amelia,  26 
Washington,  George,  78 
Watson,  David,  62 
Smith  P.,  47 

Waukawan  Lake,  baptism  in,  12 
Weare,  Meshech,  75 
Weeks  family,  80;  graveyard,  40 
Fred,  41 
Grace  E.,  64 
Weirs,  The,  N.  H.,  1,  29 
Wells,  Lewis  S.,  17 
Wentworth  family,  70 
Weymouth,  Blanche,  88 
Whispering  bill,  24 

Whitten,  Reuben,  82 
Sarah,  82 

Whittier,  Horace  G.,  21 
Wiggin:  graveyard,  37 

- ,  64 

Chase,  80,  98 
Joshua,  80 
Wigwam  Pond,  28 
Wilcomb,  Deborah,  67 
Wiley,  F.  L.,  17 

Wilkinson:  graveyard,  42 
Jacob  R.,  95 
Williams  family,  10 
Elizabeth,  10,  11 
Mary  (Floyd),  9,  10,  11 
Peter,  11  ,  55 
Polly,  10,  11 

Simon  Finley,  1,  6-11,  48,  55,  62 

Willis,  John,  17 
Wingate, - ,  22 

Winnipesaukee  River,  changes  in,  28 
Winnisquam,  On  (C.  H.  Pearson),  75 
Witch,  84 

Wood, - ,  22 

Wood,  Horace,  &  Co.,  21 
Woodman  familv,  60 
Joshua,  6,  7,  60 
Wyatt,  Nellie  M.,  99 

YOUNG,  Eleazar,  42,  46 
John  C.,  98 
John  K.,  23,  62 
Judge,  40 

Young  People’s  Society  of  Advocates  of  Chris¬ 
tian  Fidelity,  17 

ZINCHERCOFF,  Count,  56 
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